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Follow your own quest for the best 
in our Creme de la Creme Tasting. 

Almost too great to be true. But it isl Rom October 31 to Novemtjer 10, 
you ore cordially invited to our Cr6me de la Crdme Tastings in The 
Cellar. Here's ttie food you always wanted to taste. From foie gras to 
caviar to scotch salmon, and more! Just drop by 12 to 5 pm each day. 
Reservations and black tie rot required. 
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The Cedar Bar 

By Larry Rivers with Carol Bright man 
There they all were: de Kooning, Ash- 
bery, Koch, Corso, LeRoi lones, and, as 
they say, a host of others, all hanging 
out in this one bar down in the Village. 
It was Bohemia's last flourish and art- 
ist Larry Rivers was there and remem- 
bers how it was and tells us in words 
and pictures. Who could illustrate it 
better than he? 




Oerber Life: Like Talcing Candy 
From a Baby 

By Andrew Tobias 

Two things keep the life-insurance in- 
dustry going strong: the knowledge that 
we're all going to die and our almost 
total ignorance of how the business 
works and what a policy should cost. 
But Andrew Tobias does know and, as 
a case in point, looks at the folks who 
sell us baby food and are now trying to 
sell us insurance. 
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Gold IMadness: A Day on the 
Trading Floor 

By Frederic Morion 

There's this heavy yellow metal, see, and 
it's worth a lot of money but not always 
the same amount (although heavy, gold 
goes "up" a lot), and people run around 
yelling and screaming and buying and 
selling it with great passion. Our author, 
coldly objective (except where his own 
money is involved), explains what this 
is all about. 
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9 Good reasons you ought to be right here right now. 



Arrive Thursday or Friday, stay 4 days/3 nights, just $198 

1. Bermuda, just V/z hours from mainland U.S.A. is blessed 
with a most inviting climate in the September through 
November period. 

2. The Sonesta Beach is the on/y major hotel in Bermuda 
right on the beach. 

3. We're just a nine iron from the Port Royal, a Robert Trent 
Jones golf course, and handy to other famed Bermuda 
courses. 



. . . stay a little longer . . . arrive Sunday. 

7. So much to see and do: from cruises, tours and places of 
interest to leisurely strolls about the island's myriad scenic 
treasures. 

8. You can be assured the finest in accommodations and 
service -because you see, we'd like you to come again. 
Next Fall. Winter Spring. Summer 

9. And, we've saved one of the most inviting reasons till 
last... 



4. The Sonesta Beach is also the place for 
(indoor & out), scuba, cycling, motor- 
biking and scenic walking. 

5. You'll savor the continental cuisine of 
our Port Royal dining room; be enter- 
tained in the lively Fiddler's Green night- 
club; dance in our Southampton Lounge; 
and enjoy the innumerable treats 
available to you on our Coffee D<?ck. 

6. Bermuda is a shopper's paradise; 
with everything from wickers and 
woolens to liquors and fine crystals - 
all at most inviting prices. 



tennis, swimming 



SONESTA 

HOTEL 

Southampton. Bemiuda 



Just $198 for 5 relaxing clays/4 glamorous nights or 
4 days/3 nights, including breakfast and dinner daily. 

For reservations or information, 
see your Travel Agent or call SIR 
(Sonesta Instant Reservations) 
TOLL FREE (800) 225-1372. 
In Massachusetts (800) 842-1202. 



•Per person/double occupancy. Government 
tax, tips and airfare not included. Rates subject 
to availability. October 28, 1979 to Decmnber 1, 
"This O r-i e 
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Sh<mm above: The Electronic Dialer III and The MessageCenter. Shoivn below: The Code-A-Phone 1400. 

The perfect gifts for someone on the go. 



Have you ever noticed that on 
Qiristmas Day, after all the 
presents have been unwrapped, 
some presents seem to stay under 
wrapsr 

The truth is, gifts that are 
appreciated the most are usually 
gifts that get used the most. 

Which is why we suggest giving 
a Code-A-Phone* tele^one 
answering system or automatic 
telephone dialer this Christmas. 

The MessageCenter (the only 
answering system with a built-in 
telephone) and the Code-A-Phone 
1400 aregifts that not only keep on 
giving. Tney keep on receiving. 

Code-A-Phone is a registered 



Because they automatically answer 
the phone and take recorded 
messages. 
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CODEvl-PHONE 

For the store nearest you, 
caU 1-800-547-4683. 



Both systems also come with a 
remarkable little Pocket Coder that 
relays those messages to any 
telephone, anywhere. 

And when there's no time to look 
up and dial numbers, there's our 
Electronic Dialer. It finds any one of 
16 pre- selected phone numbers 
stored in its memory, and dials it. 
All in a matter of seconds. 

So this Christmas, give those 
people on the go a truly unique gift: 
a Code-A-Phone telephone 
accessory. 

Even if they're only gone one 
evening a year. 



trademark of Ford Industries. Inc.. 5001 S.E. Johnson Creek Blvd.. Portland. OR 97222. 
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New York's latest visitor — the deposed 
shah of Iran — arrived in secrecy and pain 

last week. Presumably also in pain 
were the men cited as "johns" on WNYC. 
Interest rates fluctuated wildly, and 
so did the temperature. 

Organist Soars as Knicks Sink 



By Dave Hirshey 

The Iron Man of the 
New York Knicks picked 
at beet salad for his pre- 
game meal. This was num- 
ber 500, the big one, and 
he knew that with lasagne 
in his gut he'd never be 
able to hit the soaring glis- 
sandi, the in-your-ear ar- 
peggios. 

Eddie Layton is the last 
three-sport man in New 
York, organist for the 
Knicks, the Rangers, and 
the Yankees. Two Satur- 
days ago was his 500th 
consecutive home basket- 
ball game at Madison 
Square Garden — he doesn't 
take his organ on the road 
— and his nerves got even 
more ofT-key when he en- 
tered his glass booth. 

Bad enough that having 
just come off a season at 
Yankee Stadium he feared 
he might break into "Take 
Me Out to the Ball Game." 
But a sheen of perspiration 
broke out on his forehead 
when he found that he was 
without a TV feed and 
could not see the face of 
soloist Phyllis Hyman, who 
was preparing to sing the 
national anthem. 

h is a mark of Eddie 
Layton's experience — he has 
played in more games than 
anyone on the Knicks ex- 
cept Earl Monroe — that 
he did not react the same 
way he did on Octo- 
ber 15, 1968. On that his- 
toric night, when intro- 




Musie man: Eddie at play. 

duced to the capacity Gar- 
den crowd of 19,571 for 
the first time, Eddie Lay- 
ton wet his pants. 

"It happened during 
'rockets' red glare,'" he re- 
members. 

Happily, Eddie respond- 
ed like a pro Saturday night 
and sailed unsoiled through 
the anthem. Not that any- 
one noticed. The 16.900 at 
the Garden were there to 
watch the Knicks play the 
Philadelphia 76ers, not to 
celebrate a melodic mile- 
stone that has people hail- 
ing Layton as the "Lester 
Lanin of the NBA." 

Ever the optimist. Lay- 
ton played "This Could Be 
the Start of Something" 
when the Knicks' seven- 
foot-one-inch rookie Bill 



Cartwright was introduced, 
"More" when the Knicks 
went on an eight-point tear, 
and "Over the Rainbow" 
when a 76er launched a 
long shot and hit nothing 
but air. 

Late in the first quarter, 
inspired by the 4Ci-degree 
temperature in his booth, 
he played "Jingle Bells." 
Eddie used to have a much 
warmer spot at loge level, 
but eight years ago he 
played "Talk to the Ani- 
mals" when the Boston 
Bruins hockey team took 
the ice and Phil Esposito 
whistled a slap shot by his 
right ear. 



"I moved the organ up- 
stairs," he said. 

Eddie, who used to play 
the treacly mood music on 
soap operas, claims to have 
a repertoire of 3,000 up- 
tempo numbers, carefully 
selected to fit the ever- 
shifting fortunes of the 
Knicks and to answer fan 
requests. Now, with the 
Knicks sinking by 25 points 
and with 30 seconds left, 
a fan had a request. As the 
Knicks, an all-black team, 
dribbled away the shreds 
of a 136-1 1 1 indignity, Eddie 
Layton played the final 
song of his 500th game. 
"Havah Nagilah." 



Tlie Sixties: Going, Going, Gone 



By Anthony Haden-Guest 

One thing stuck out. 
There were no peace signs. 
Everything else, though. 
Work denims, Tantric jew- 
elry, Frye boots, lace. Old 
Testament hairstyles, body 
paint. But for the absence 
of peace signs it was as 
though some dysfunction in 
the space-time warp had 
dunked me down circa 
1967. Where I was, in fact, 
was at the Village Gate, 
and at a benefit thrown 
(mainly) for John Wilcock. 

Wilcock, an Englishman, 
is one of the more ubiqui- 
tous figures of the counter- 
culture. Wilcock had been 
there when the Village Voice 
was founded and, likewise, 
the East Village Other and 
Andy Warhol's Interview. 
Where he was now, though, 
was an English hospital, 
having been badly mashed 
in an accident in Greece. 
The counterculture had re- 
assembled to do him honor. 

There were to be acts 
and an auction. Warhol 
donated a portrait (of Wil- 
cock), Marisol gave a print, 
and Juliette Gordon ofTered 
a work entitled Bound Sun- 
rise With Penis. 

I got to auction a few 
of the items myself. First, 
some clothing by Pop Top 
Terp made out of pop tops 
("the only non-biodegrad- 
able part of the can"). Then 
Abbie Hoffman's boots. 
They came with a written 
message and fetched ^40. 

Then we had a surprise 



guest: Wavy Gravy in a 
cowboy hat. He auctioned 
his false teeth, clacking 
them to show that they 
worked. They realized ten 
bucks. Then it was Aron 
Kay. The Pieman. He prom- 
ised to pie any victim of 
the bidder's choosing. His 
services realized only $40. 
And, lastly, two envelopes 
retrieved from John Mitch- 
ell's trash by A. J. Weber- 
man. One came from Sam 
Ervin's office and was 
(Weberman reasons) the 
actual envelope wherein 
the Watergate subpoena 
was delivered. The cheers 
were tumultuous. The price: 
only $35. 

Then, a contretemps. 
An avant-garde dancer was 
readying herself to dance, 
but the final act, a New 
Wave group fronted by a 
Johnny Rotten android, 
took the stage. Someone 
asked if the group would 
play something she could 
dance to. Dance! The Rot- 
ten copy sneered and built 
a wall of undanceable sound. 

The dancer was dis- 
pleased. Also displeased 
was the heckler whom 
Aron Kay pied outside. 
But most people, as they 
plied their way back to 
the East Village, Wood- 
stock, the world, seemed to 
have had a good time. Sure 
it was sort of chaotic. Sure 
the money wasn't as much 
as hoped for. But wasn't 
that the way things were 
way back when? wm 
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'Hews' to Santa: Drop Dead 




There will be no Santa 
Claus or Twinkle Toes in 
the Daily News lobby this 
Christmas season: The pa- 
per's Scrooges would rather 
save a few dollars — Santa 
and his helpers got Newspa- 
per Guild salaries. The 
mirthless cost cutting doesn't 
stop there. Reporters can't 
charge taxis anymore, and 
executives can't have expense- 
account lunches with col- 
leagues in their departments. 



Oothies for the minority flronps 



Gaywick is the working 
title of history's first homo- 
sexual gothic. Written by a 
closeted author under the 
pseudonym of Vadriel Vale, 
it will be published as an Avon 
paperback original next fall. 

"We're calling it a gay 
Wuthering Heights," says an 
Avon lady. "It's an opu- 
lently romantic and decadent 
memoir of a man in the for- 
ties who looks back at turn- 



of-the-century life at his an- 
cestral Long Island manse 
named Gaywick." 

The Isle of Murray, the 
first Jewish gothic, is more 
tenuous. So far this novel is 
marooned in the heads of 
Richard Smith {The Bronx 
Diet) and former Harper's 
music critic F. Joseph Spieler. 
"It's a metaphysical novel 
about a guy named Murray," 
Spieler says. 



Gatholies Seore Power Anthers 




Marisis' ad: Would jesus like it? 



The Marists, a community 
of Catholic priests, brothers, 
and sisters, anathematized sev- 
eral self-advancement books 
in a Time ad two weeks ago. 
The Marists were soliciting 
religious vocations at the ex- 
pense of such authors as 
Robert Ringer {Winning 
Through Intimidation) and 
Michael Korda {Power: How 
to Get It. How to Use It). 
'Jesus Wept," the $22,000 
ad said, implying that the Son 
of God looks askance at these 
tough-minded best-sellers. 

"There is a special place 



in hell for people who write 
copy like that," complains 
Ringer. "It's an example of 
sick hostility. Actually, my 
books preach love for your 
fellow man." Korda is more 
Christian. "In some ways I'm 
sympathetic to their view- 
point," he says. "I've always 
tried to make it clear that 
the talents needed to be an 
upwardly mobile executive 
should not be carried into 
every part of people's lives. 
But I do very much doubt 
that Jesus wept when he saw 
my book or indeed that he 
even saw it. In the history of 
publishing there has yet to 
be a quote from Jesus." 

So far the Marists have 
received 120 feelers from 
prospective novices. "If we 
get one or two worthy can- 
didates, it will be money well 
spent," avows Marist voca- 
tion director Father George 
Szal. "I was thrilled anyway 
because I thought it was a 
good message." 



Hollywood Confidential: Garr's Stars Spat, 'Star Trek' Stalled 



The set of Can't Stop the 
Music, Allan Carr's gonzo 
disco film starring the Vil- 
lage People, has turned into 
a nest of vipers. According 
to inside sources, the actors 
loathe the script. Valerie 
Perrine and Bruce Jenner 
have refused to utter dumb 
rejoinders like "Does the 
pope wear a dress?" and 
have passed off similar lines 
to Marilyn Sokol. Novice 
director Nancy Walker is 
considered a sour apple by 
the cast. She once upbraided 
Perrine and Jenner for chat- 
ting on the set when they 
were actually doingtheirscene 
on camera. Her assault on the 
script girl is already a Holly- 
wood classic. Apparently, 
Perrine couldn't persuade pro- 
ducer Carr, who seems to have 
assumed the director's chair 
during Walker's frequent ab- 
sences, to change some un- 
speakable dialogue. So Perrine 
had the script girl pencil in 
her own rewrite. When Walk- 



er noticed the switch she 
laced into the poor girl with 
unrepeatable vituperation. 

Perrine herself attacked 
Alex Briley, the shiest of the 
Village People, for purport- 
edly ruining one of her close- 
ups. But the group took re- 
venge. To wit: In the giant- 
milk-shake sequence Perrine 
floats in the middle of the 
shake while the boys sip 
from straws. Carr loved the 
rushes so much that he or- 
dered up another minute of 
the same scene to be intro- 
duced by a new shot of Per- 
rine saying with gusto, 
"One more time." Accord- 
ing to the source, Perrine 
needed hundreds of takes to 
get it right. Afterward, all 
the Village People wore re- 
taliatory T-shirts to the set 
with "One more time" on the 
front and "Get out of my 

f close-up" on the back. 

★ ★ ★ 



Urban Cowboy, over budg- 
et at $11.7 million and over- 
staying its welcome on loca- 
tion in Houston, has been or- 
dered back to Hollywood by 
Paramount. Producer Bob 
Evans wanted three more 
weeks in Texas with John 
Travolta, but outraged studio 
executives insisted that the 
set be rebuilt on its own lot, 
where they could better mon- 
itor the film's mounting ex- 
penses. 

★ ★ ★ 

Paramount Pictures still 
expects to get Star Trek 
into 800 movie thea- 
ters on December 7, but just 
barely. The trouble involves 
the costly special effects 
which are still being shot. 

Richard Dykstra and 
Douglas Trumbull, who did 
the special effects for Star 
Wars and 2001: A Space 
Odyssey, respectively, were 
brought in last spring. The 



BY PHILIP NOBILE 



two have since worked on a 
crash basis, and the results 
are described as "vaguely 
orgasmic," but so far they 
haven't climaxed. 

The studio must get a fin- 
ished version into the thea- 
ters by Pearl Harbor Day or 
face its own disaster — exhibi- 
tors will start suing to get 
back the $50 million in ad- 
vance guarantees. The pres- 
sure has been intense. One 
of the film's editors recently 
had a heart attack. 

So far the movie has cost 
Paramount $42 million, mak- 
it the costliest ever. "And 
the bills are still coming in 
daily," said a studio source. 
This doesn't include prints 
and advertising, which will 
add at least another $10- 
million. Paramount is cut- 
ting it so close to the wire 
that "we won't even have 
a print until December 7," 
and critics will not be al- 
lowed to see the film until 
opening day. 
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You promised yourself 
a great time in San Diego. 
Snd we say, why not? 



A dazzling sea. Miles of 
beaches. Spectacular scenery. 
It's the best of California. 
And we'll make sure you 
enjoy it best at our bayside 
inns. With a rather novel 
attitudejn this day and age. 

When you 
have a special 
need or 
request, we'll 
treat you special. 
Need an extra bed? A 
larger suite to include the 
kids? Gas for your car? 
Travel arreingements? Free 
discounts to attractions? 

Just ask for it. Go ahead, 
even ask for the unusual. 

You won't get a blank stare 
or frown or any mumbling 
excuses. 





You will hear something 
practically unheard of at most 
hotels: Why not? 

And indeed, why shouldn't 
we be more accommodating 
than a hotel chain? 

We're three leisure inns. 
Modem, appeding, convenient 
to downtown and the airport. 
But we're still unplastic enough 
to truly treat you eis our guest. 

Half Moon Inn welcomes 
you to a romantic view of 
San Diego Bay. Polynesian 
gardens. And dining at 
Humphrey's Restaurant. 

Call (800) 532-3737. 
for (800)854-2900 
Royal Quality 

Inn is the 
busy traveler's 
mecca. 




GREAT PACIFIC HOTELS 




With heated pools, lanais, 
views of Point Loma. Sailing 
and sportfishing on the bay. 
CaU (714) 224-3621. 

Dana Quality Inn & Marina 
offers swimming, boating and 
biking on 
Mission Bay. k 
Resort fun Jt.; 

that's ""Ik* 
delightfully * 
affordable. CaU (714)222-6440. 

You'll find we provide a lot 
that you'll never have to eisk 
for. 

But when you'd like 
something special, like our 
low off-season or group rates, 
give us or your travel agent a 
call. 

And be pleasantly 
surprised at the answer. 





Cl 
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The Bottom Line /Jack Egan 

TREASURY NOTES: THE L0N6 
AND THE SHORT OF IT 

It's the Top 



"Lengthening your maturities" may 
sound like a way to stretch out your 
declining years, but for those familiar 
with the money and bond markets, the 
term refers to the time-honored strate- 
gem of switching your fixed-income in- 
vestments to those with longer expira- 
tion dates. 

The idea is to lock in guaranteed 
high rates of interest for a period of 
years, rather than for a few months, in 
the expectation that short-term rates 
will be declining. If rates do dip, in ad- 
dition to earning high yields, you get 
an opportunity for capital appreciation 
on your notes and bonds as well. 

Notwithstanding last week's contin- 
ued sharp jump in short-term interest 
rates (the bank prime rate rose to 15 
percent, and a yield of more than 13 
percent was obtainable on three-month 
Treasury bills), that peak may be at 
hand, according to a number of Wall 
Street's leading interest-rate experts. By 
week's end some short-term rates started 
declining. 

It might therefore be time for savers 
who have been attracted to money- 
market mutual funds. Treasury bills, 
or six-month bank savings certificates 
to consider putting some of that money 
into somewhat longer-term investments. 

"Our general feeling is that rates are 
approaching their cyclical peak," says 
H. Erich Heinemann, a Morgan Stan- 
ley & Company vice-president who 
analyzes the money markets for the 
prestigious investment firm. "My port- 
folio advice at this point is to stay in 
the cheap part of the yield curve — in 
the two-to-four-year area — where you 
can make some real money when rates 
turn down. If rates come down signifi- 
cantly, an investor could expect a sub- 
stantial amount of capital apprecia- 
tion." 

The market value of a note that has 
a 12 percent interest rate attached goes 
up in value when prevailing interest 
rates go down to 10 percent, for exam- 
ple. The combination of the interest 
earned on a money instrument com- 
bined with this kind of capital appreci- 
ation could conceivably give investors 
a total return of 15 to 20 percent in the 
current environment. 

At present, most new fixed-income 
investments in the two-to-four-year 
range are United States government 




notes. (A note is generally longer than 
one year and shorter than ten years in 
maturity. Anything longer than ten 
years is called a bond. An instrument 
whose maturity is one year or less is 
usually called a bill.) There are some 
federal-agency notes as well, though 
the current high level of interest rates 
has forced these agencies to borrow for 
as short a period as possible. 

Last week there was a sale in which 
two-year Treasury notes were priced at 
a record 12V8 percent, an extraordinary 
2'/2 percent jump over the Treasury's 
borrowing cost for similar notes just 
three weeks earlier. Federal Farm 
Credit Banks notes expiring in six 
months were meanwhile priced to yield 
a mind-boggling 14.4 percent. 

The Federal Reserve Board's dramat- 
ic actions in early October to tighten 
the monetary reins in order to fight in- 
flation have pushed interest rates to 
all-time high levels. And yields on gov- 
ernment issues have broken records that 
stood unchallenged since the Civil War. 
But these mouth-watering rates may not 
be obtainable for very long if the Fed is 
indeed successful in curbing the growth 
of the country's money supply and in 
lowering inflationary expectations. 

Lawrence Kudlow, chief economist 
for Bear, Steams & Company, expects 
"an appreciable decline" in the growth 
of bank reserves to materialize within 
the next few weeks. "The peak in rates 
is at hand," he says, "though the exact 
timing is hard to establish." His advice 
to investors is therefore to "probe short- 



term and intermediate-term notes first." 
These would fall in the same two-to- 
four-year range that Heinemann recom- 
mends. "Then, with the passage of 
each week and each month, if restraint 
continues, that would be a signal to 
lengthen maturities further — first to the 
5-to-7-year range, then to the 10-to- 15- 
year range, and then to the 30-year 
area," he adds. Investors have plenty 
of time for this scaling-out process, 
he believes. 

Kudlow also makes the important 
point that some municipalities regular- 
ly issue notes — either as general obliga- 
tions or as revenue bonds — that fall 
into this intermediate range and, though 
they pay a lower interest rate, are tax- 
exempt. "On a tax-equivalent basis, 
they are very, very attractive for the 
investor in the 40 or 50 percent tax 
bracket," he says. Your broker can ad- 
vise you best as to whether you should 
consider municipals, depending on your 
tax situation. U.S. government notes 
and bonds are subject to federal taxes 
but are exempt from state taxes. 

To finance its deficit, the federal gov- 
ernment meanwhile continues to issue 
new bills, notes, and bonds on almost 
a weekly basis. This week, for example, 
the government is auctioning $2.75 bil- 
lion in three-and-a-half-year notes on 
Tuesday, with a minimum purchase of 
$5,000 required. On Wednesday there 
is an auction of $2 billion in lO-year 
notes, and on Thursday an offering of 
$2 billion in 30-year bonds. The Treas- 
ury, moreover, has indicated it must 
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raise another $10 billion in new cash 
during the remainder of the year, and 
much of this will come from further 
note offerings. So watch for auction 
announcements. 

U.S. government securities are essen- 
tially risk-free, as far as repayment 
goes, though they can and do fluctuate 
in price. In addition, they are appeal- 
ing because they can be purchased di- 
rectly from the Federal Reserve bank 
in whose district you reside without 
having to pay a bank or a broker a 
commission fee. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, it should be noted, only serves 
residents of New York State plus the 
twelve northern and central counties of 
New Jersey and Fairfield County in 
Connecticut. If you live elsewhere, 
your local bank can tell you the address 
of your reserve bank. Or it can save 
you the trouble and purchase the note 
or bond for you. The fee generally runs 
a flat $25 or $30 for any purchase un- 
der $100,000. 

But if you want to save that fee, you 
can make an application either in per- 
son or through the mail. The address 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York is 33 Liberty Street, New York, 
New York 10045. 

If you use the mail, your envelope 
should be marked "Government note 
tender." Include, along with your 
check, a letter with your name, ad- 
dress, phone number. Social Se- 
curity number, a description of the 
note or bond you want to purchase, 
the number you wish to buy, whether 
you want the security issued in reg- 
istered or bearer form, and whether 
you want it delivered through the mail 
or will pick it up in person. 
Payment must be in the form of a 
check made out to the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York (or the appropriate 
bank in your region). An endorsed 
third-party check will not be accepted. 
Applications by mail must be post- 
marked by midnight of the day before 
the auction. If you go in person, you 
can apply until just before the auction 
occurs, which is usually 1:30 p.m. local 
time. The interest rate the Treasury 
agrees to pay on any offering will ap- 
pear in the Wall Street Journal and 
other papers the next day. 

If you wish to sell your note before 
it matures, you will have to go through 
a bank or broker, for a fee similar to 
what you pay for purchase. But you 
should also be prepared to get 
a few dollars less than the going 
market price unless you are dealing in 
very large amounts. When you go to 
sell and you're an odd-lot holder, you're 
not going to get the rate a larger in- 
vestor would. mm 





FLANNEL... 
A SUIT BUY 
THAT'S AS 
GOOD 
AS GOLD! 

m 






t 



soft, natural 
tailoring-a 
suit with classic 
elegance! 

A suit in pure wool 
flannel is truly a blue 
chip investment. A 
superbly tailored 
vested suit, single 
breasted with flap 
pockets, center vent, 
new 3V2" lapel . . . 
matching vest and 
extended waistband 
trousers. Grey, 
brown, navy. Sizes 
38-44 in the group! 



• LEXINGTON AVE. -Open Mon. Ihru Sat. to 9 p m. • FORDHAM RD • 3RD AVE . BX. • FLUSHING-Mon , 
Thurs. & FrI. lo 8:30 p.m.; Tuet. & Wed. to 7:45 p.m.: Sat. to 8:45 p.m. • KINGS PLAZA • QUEENS BLVD. 

• ROOSEVELT FIELD • VALLEY STREAM • YONKERS • WHITE PLAINS • PEEKSKILL • PARAMUS 

• MENLO PARK • EATONTOWN • MILFORO, CONN.-Mon.-Sat. open to 9:30 p.m.. Wtilte Plains closes Sat. 

at 6 p.m. • Open Sunday 12-5 p.m. (New Jersey stores closed Sunday). No mall or pt)ona ordera. 
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Media /Philip Nobile 

THE GRIME OF GAHBODIA: 
SHAWGROSS ON USSmOER'S MEMOIRS 



The Last Word 



Henry Kissinger is in trouble. Though 
virtually untouched by an admiring 
press during his ascendancy, Kissinger 
has been badly mauled in William 
Shawcross's Sideshow: Kissinger, Nix- 
on and the Destruction of Cambodia. 
The nightmare of recrimination that 
Kissinger hoped to avoid after our de- 
feat in Indochina has arrived. Shaw- 
cross indicts the former secretary of 
state for bombing the hell out of Cam- 
bodia without much regard for the 
consequences and thereby helping to 
usher in the atrocities of Pol Pot's 
Khmer Rouge. Kissinger, of course, ex- 
cuses himself from the Cambodian de- 
bacle in his recently published memoirs. 
White House Years, w hil ^ ap pear- ^ 



.^jng^ To sidestep Sideshow. Last week 
in a transatlantic phone interview 
Shawcross responded to Kissinger^ 

is guised r ebuttal. 

Question: How does it feel to be 
called an apologist for the Khmer 
Rouge by Henry Kissinger? 

Answer: That's a ridiculous smear. 
I'm not hurt, because the remark is so 
stupid. If Kissinger had refuted me, I'd 
feel much worse. But the way he deals 
with Cambodia proves most of the 
charges I made against him — in par- 
ticular, that Cambodia was a sideshow 
which occupied very little of his and 
Nixon's attention. In fact, after chap- 
ters on the secret bombing and the 
1970 invasion, the country virtually 
disappears from White House Years: 
Kissinger has completely passed over 
the 1970-72 period in which the White 
House built up the Lon Nol army, ex- 
tended the bombing into the country- 
side, and helped trigger the disintegra- 
tion of Cambodian society. 

Q. In a letter to The Economist, 
Kissinger writes that it is "obscene" 
for you to argue that the limited bomb- 
ing of the Communist sanctuaries in 
Cambodia and the eight-week invasion 
"explain or justify the Khmer Rouge 
massacres of two to three million Cam- 
bodians in 1975." 

A. It almost makes me laugh that 
Kissinger would retort that I am soft 
on genocide. 1 didn't argue that the 
secret bombing and the invasion alone 
caused the massacres. These were only 
two events in a five-year period of ut- 
terly negligent White House decision- 
making that helped create the condi- 




tions in which the Khmer Rouge came 
to power. 

Q. Kissinger accuses you of rewrit- 
ing history. Do you make the same ac- 
cusation? 

A. Yes. In his chapter on the 1970 
invasion, Kissinger asserts that Hanoi 
was at that time trying to capture 
Phnom Penh and dominate all of Cam- 
bodia. And so he justifies the invasion. 
But this has never been proven. Even 
after the invasion, there was no con- 
sensus in Washington as to Hanoi's 
real intentions. The National Security 
Council staff was unable to establish 
that North Vietnam indeed had been 
seeking hegemony over Cambodia. 

It is certainly true that North Viet- 
namese forces moved westward deeper 
into Cambodia tefore the U.S. inva- 
sion in April 1970. But Kissinger glosses 
over the fact that the South Vietnamese 
had intensified their cross-border at- 
tacks on the North Vietnamese sanc- 
tuaries. 



Q. If Cambodia was a "crime," as 
you insist in Sideshow, then by your 
own logic Kissinger and Nixon are 
war criminals. Yet you shrink from 
this designation. Why? 

A. I hate the word; it has such emo- 
tional overtones from the Nazi era. 
But there is a prima facie case that 
international law was breached in Cam- 
bodia — not only by Kissinger and Nix- 
on, but also by the North Vietnamese, 
and, of course, the Khmer Rouge, 
whose actions were far more terrible 
than any committed by the United 
States. 

However, I do think Henry Kissin- 
ger and Richard Nixon should be held 
accountable for their part in the de- 
struction of Cambodia. 

Q. Prince Sihanouk told you that 
Nixon and Kissinger created the Khmer 
Rouge. But Kissinger quotes him as 
saying that the Khmer Rouge were "al- 
ways killers." Whose view of history 
does Sihanouk support? 
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A. My own. The Khmer Rouge may 
have been murderous before 1970, but 
my point, endorsed by Sihanouk, is 
that they never had any hope of polit- 
ical power then. They were only 4,000 
strong. But after five years of war they 
had grown to 70,000, a callow and 
very brutal army. 

Q. Given the horrors of the Pol Pot 
regime, how do you regard the occupa- 
tion of Cambodia by the North Viet- 
namese? 

A. Refugees told me last March that 
the North Vietnamese treated the popu- 
lation better than the Khmer Rouge 
ever had, despite the historical hatred 
between the two peoples. Since then, 
however, Hanoi has been very dilatory 
in alei-ting the world to the dreadful 
prospect of famine. Until recently the 
North Vietnamese haven't been very 
helpful in getting international agencies 
into the country. 

The West accepted Tanzania's over- 
throw of Idi Amin but not the North 
Vietnamese rout of Pol Pot. That's a 
curious double standard. 

Q. Do you feel that international aid 
for Cambodia is also a sideshow? 

A. The real nature of the Cambodian 
holocaust has not sunken in, and the 
West has not yet responded with proper 
urgency. The U.S. and Europe appear 
to be afraid of upsetting Peking, which 
sustains the Khmer Rouge, and the 
awful truth is that the Cambodians 
have never aroused adequate compas- 
sion. Though Carter called the Khmer 
Rouge the worst violators of human 
rights, the U.S. winds up supporting 
Pol Pot at the U.N. How will we ex- 
plain to our children that we let 2- 
million Cambodians die because we re- 
fused to recognize the North Vietnam- 
ese regime there? 

Cambodia is in immediate need of 
100,000 tons of rice in the next few 
weeks. So far, only 20,000 tons have ar- 
rived. The U.S. should be air-dropping 
food on Cambodia just as it air-dropped 
food on the Laotian hill people during 
the war. Maybe Hanoi would threaten 
to shoot down the planes, but at least 
they should be forced to go on the 
record as blocking such aid. 

Q. Kissinger has denied revising his 
text in response to Sideshow. He says 
he merely added some footnotes. Do 
you believe him? 

A. It seems to me that he did sub- 
stantial rewriting. David Frost told 
Kissinger in the unedited version of 
their NBC interview that the Book-of- 
the-Month Club "went berserk" with 
his Cambodia revisions. Kissinger re- 
plied that his text "can be easily re- 
searched." Does this mean he will now 
release his original manuscript so that 
his denial can be substantiated? 



NEW 
KENNEDY 
SERVICE! 

Piedmont 

is where you need 
us now» 

Piedmont Airlines announces new nonstop 
service between Kennedy Airport and three busy 
Southern cities. . . Norfolk, Va., Columbia, S.C., and 
Charleston, S.C. NOW, NEWARK, LaGUARDIA AND 
KENNEDY. With our new Kennedy service, Piedmont 
now goes to and from all three New York area airports. 
Now we'll take you to Raleigh/Durham, Roanoke, 
Richmond, Greenbrier and Myrtle Beach, to name 
a few. The point is, since we're now serving all 3 
New York airports, it's more likely than ever Piedmont 
is going your way today. See your travel agent or, in 
New York call 489-1460; in Newark. 624-8311. 




79-CM-57 
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Natural 

Enemies, 

with Hal 

Hoi brook and 

Louise 

Fletcher, 

opens 

November I 
at Cinema II. 




Promises in 
the Dark, 
with Kathleen 
Beller, 
Michael 
Brandon, 
Marsha 
Mason, opens 
November 2 
at Cinema I. 



IN AND 

AROUND 

TOWN 

Edited by Ruth Gilbert 



October 29 through 
November 6 



nonrjiniin 




29 


30 


31 


1 


2 
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Movie Houses 



SdMdul** Chang* constantly; phona ahaad and 
avoid disappointmant and raga. 

EAST SIDE 

Th* Public 425 Lafayette St (5S8-7171) 10/29. 
Redskin; America Lost and Found 1 0/30. Whoopee: 
Redskin 10/31. Murder by the Clock: The Gracie 
Allen Murder Case 11/1. The Bowery: American 
l^ladness 1 1 /2. Wmterset, Native Land. Let Us Live 
11/3, The Big Broadcast ol 1938. Tarzan and His 



Confusion. A Man's Castle. City 
Monty Pythons Lite of 



Mate 11/4. 
Streets 
Art 36 E BIh (473-7014) 
Brian 

St Msrkt CInama. 2nd Ave al Btti (533-9292) To be 
announced 

Thaatar 80 St Marks. 80 St Marks PI (254-7400) 10/ 
28. 29, Twentieth Century, II Happened One Nigtil 
10/30. Resurrection. East Is West 10/31, Night 
Nurse. The Purchase Pnce 11/1, Anything Goes, St 
Louis Blues 11/2, 3, The Women, Dinner at B 11/ 
4, Funny Face, Second Ctwus 11/5. Ruggles of 
Red Gap. Devil and the Deep 

Cinama Villaga. 22 E 12tti (924-3363) 10/28. 29. The 
Bell Jar. Marat/Sade 10/30. Dear Inspector, The 
French Detective 10/31. 11/1. The Iceman 
Cometh 1 1 /2. 3. Casablanca, The Maltese Falcon 
1 1 /4, 5. Autobiography of a Princess. Shakespeare 
Wallah 

flramarcy, 23rd St near Lexington Ave (475-1660) 

Wtten a Stranger Calls 
Bay Cinama, Second Ave nr 32nd (679-0160) 

Meteor 

Murray Hill, 34th St nr 3rd Ave (685-7652) Thru 1 1 / 
1 . Ttie Onion Field From 1 1 /2, Running 

34th St East nr Second Avenue (683-0255) Time 
After Time 

Esstsida, 3rd Ave at 55tn (755-3020) Thru 11/1. 

Yanks From 1 1 /2. TTie Last Romantic Lover 
Sutton. 57th nr 3rd Ave (759-1411) 10 
Trans-Lus East 3rd at 58tM (759-2262) Head Over 

Heels 

Plaza. 58th St. E o( Madison (355-3320) Thru 1 1 /5. 
Till Marriage Do Us Part From 1 1 /6. Don Giovanni 

Baronat 3rd Ave at 59th (355-1663) French Post- 
cards 

Coronat 3rd Ave nr 59th (355-1663) Starting Over 
D.W. Griffith. 59m Street W of 2nd Ave (759-4630) 

Thru 11/1. Nosteratu, Itte Vampyre 
Cinama i. 3rd Ave nr 60th (753-6022) Thru It /I. 

Where's Poppa? From 11/2. Promises in the Dark 
Cinama II. 3rd Ave nr 60th (753-0774) Thru 10/31. 

Something Short ol Paradise From 11/1. Natural 

Enemies 

Gamlnl I S II. 2nd Ave at 64th (832-1670). I Thru 11/ 
1 . The Last Romantic Lover From 11/2. Rurming II 
The Divine Nymph 



Baakman. 2nd Ave nr 65th (737-2622). The Onon Field. 
Loows Naw York I k II. 66th « 2nd Ave (744-733S). 

I Time After Time II Luna 
••th St PlayhousOk at 3rd Avenue (734-0302) La 

Cage Aux Folles 
Loaw* Towar East 3rd Ave nr 71st (879-1313). 

And Justice tor All 
72nd St East nr 1st Ave (288-9304) Thru 11/1, 

Manttattan 

Trans-Lus 85th, at Madison (288-3180) Yanks 

UA East 1st Ave at 85th (249-5100). Halloween. 

Loaws Orphaum. B6th at 3rd (289-4607) Thru 11/1, 
Meteor From 11/2, Quadropherua 

Loaws Cina, 3rd Avenue near 86th (427-1332). 10. 

•6th St E. 210 E 66th (249-1144) Thnj 11/5. Break- 
ing Away From 11/6. The Fish That Saved Pitts- 
txjrgh 

RKO Sath I S II, at Lexington (289-8900) I Thru 11/ 

1. When a Stranger Calls From 11/2. Skatetown. 
US A II Thru 11/1. Avalanche Express. From 11/ 

2. Rurvmg 

WEST SIDE 

Biaackar St Dnama. 144 Ble«cker at LaGuardia PI 
(674-2560) 10/29. 30, The Affair: Woman m the 
Dunes 10/31, The Hills Have Eyes: Night of the 
Living Dead 11/1, Cosimo de Media, Pts I & II 11/ 
2, Cesar and Rosalie: Vincent. Francois, Paul el Les 
Autres 11/3, Sus Stop: How to Marry a Millionaire. 
\ 1 /4, Ramtree County 1 1 /5, All My Sons: Death ol 
a Salesman 

Film Fonim-15 Vandam St (929-2994). 11/1-4. at 

7 45: Lives ol Animators 
Wavarty. 6th Ave at 3rd St (929-8037) Breaking 

Away 

Quad, four anemas at 34 W 13th (255-8800). I. Thru 
11/1, Why Nor? From 11/2, Time Alter Time. II 10. 
Ill Nosleratu, the Vampyre IV Peeping Tom 

Loows Astor Plaza, Bdway at 44th (869-8340) 

Mefeof 

NationaL Bdway at 44th (869-0960) Monty Python's 
Life of Brian. 

Loaws Stata I k H. Bdway at 45th (582-5070) I 

Starting Over II And Justice for All. 
Critariaa. Bdway nr 45th (5«2-1706) 10 
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Cop, I ,j i.L 



ABOUND TOWN 



ErnbaMy I. Bdway & 46th (757-2408) Sleeping 

Beauty (Disney) 
EmbsMy II, III, IV, Bdway & 46m (730-7262) (I 

Breaking Away III Alien IV Silent Movie; Young 

Frankenstein 

VlctoHa. Broadway & 46tn (354-5636) Shame of tt}e 
Jungle. Tunnelvision 

RKO Cinarama 1 1 II. Broadway at 47th (975-8366). I 
Time After Time II Thru 11/1. The Onon Field. 
From 11/2. Running 

Forum, Bdway at 47th (757-8320) Avalanche Ex- 
press 

Rlvoli, 49th & Bdway (247-1635) Halloween 
Guild, 33 W 50th (757-2406) Bugs Bunny/Road 
Runner 

Ziagfald, 141 W 54lh (765-7600) Apocalypse Now 
B7th St Playhousa, 57th nr 6th Ave (581-7360) Luna 
Fastival, 57th nr 6th (757-2715) The Black Stallion 
Carnagla Hall Cinama, 7th Ave betw 56lh & 57th 
(757-2131) 10/29, Le Beau Serge: La Collec- 
tioneuse 10/30. The Postman Always Rings Twice: 
Double Indemnity 10/31. The Middle Man: Two 
Daughters 11/1. Fahrenheit 461: The Masque ol 
the Red Death 11/2. Leon Battista Alt>erti. pt III: 
The Rise ol Louis XIV. 11/3. A Clockwork Orange 
1 1 /4. Hamlet 1 1 /5. Orpheus, The Testament ol 
Orpheus 

Uttia Carnagia, 57th St nr 7th (246-5123) Thru 11/1. 
Rape ol Love From 11/2. Soviet film testival: 11/2. 
3. Oue Viva Mexico 11/4. 5. Fii'e Evenings 11/6. 
7, Siberiade 
Parii, 4 W 58th (688-2013) The Europeans 
Cinama III, 59th at the Plaza (752-5959) The Conse- 
quence 

Paramount, 2 GuK & Western Plaza (247-5070) Thru 
11/1. Bugs Bunny/Road Runner From 11/2. Ouad- 
rophenia 

Cinama Studio I & It. Bdway at 66th (874-8989) I 
The Marriage ol Mana Braun. II Nosleratu, the 
Vampyre 

Ragancy, Bdway at 67th (724-3700) 10/28. 29. 

Waterloo Bridge, A Night to Remember 10/30. 31. 

This Sporting Lite: The Knack 11/1-3. The Scarlet 

Pimpernel: Foreign Correspondent 11/4. 5. Othello 
Embasay 72nd. at Bdway (724-6745) Thru 11/1. Why 

Not! From 11/2, Run Alter Me Until I Catch You 
L<Mw« 83rd. Bdway at 83rd (877-3190) I Breaking 

Away II When a Stranger Calls III The Onion 

Field IV 10 

Thalia, 250 W 95th (222-3370) 10/29. II Posto: The 
Fiances 10/30. Hail the Corviuenng Hero: Remem- 
ber the Night 10/31. Ni^t ol the Living Dead: 
Freaks 11/1. T^e Pearl: Forgotten Village, Pastures 
of Heaven. 1 1 /2, 3. Romeo i Juliet (Zettlrelli): Bird 
of Paradise 11/4. The Green Wall: Chac 11/5. 
Ashes and Diamonds: Kanal: A Generation 
Otympia, Bdway at 107th (865-8128). Thru 11/1. 
Halloween. The Eyes ol Lau.-a Mars From 11/2. 



The Seduction of Joe Tynan, Same Time Next Year 




The Movies 





..And Juatica for AII-AI Paano is the saintly de- 
tense-attomey hero, tryir^g to make the legal system 
work tor ttie Baltimore poor, in this roanng. buffoon- 
ish attempt at satire Certainly the law shouldn't be 
above satire or even ridicule, but the movie is a 
mess — an insensitive comtxnation of txjriesque and 
tragedy Screenwnters Barry Levinson and Valerie 
Curtin and director Norman Jewison swing so wildly 
tfiey don't hit anything With John Forsyttie and 
Jack Warden as the judges. Loews State II: Loews 
Tower East 

Apoealypta Now-For three-quarters of its length, 
Francis Coppola's work is masterful — a tragic, sur- 
realist war epic, set in the Vietnam of 1969, that 
grows in power and beauty as it comes closer to 
hallucination But thien, suddenly, tfie film falls to 
pieces, and tfie effect is devastating — a great sym- 
phony without a triumphant finale Coppola and 
John Uilius have adapted Conrad's great tale. Heart 
ol Darkness. A young Army captain (Martin Shieen) 
is sent upriver into Cambodia to assassinate an 
Amencan Green Beret colonel (Marlon Brando) who 
has freaked out under pressure and set himself up 
among the villagers as a god. It's Vietnam as 
stoned theater — the murderous counterpart to ttie 
drugs-and-rock-music culture of the sixties Photo- 
graphed by tfie great Vittono Storaro Ziegfeld. 

Tho Black Stellion-Oirector Carroll Ballard has made 
a lovely and deeply felt visual poem out of the 




The Frankanstein Affair, with Dana 
Mills checking out the life force of his crea- 
tion (Alan Bruun), in Ken Eulo's new play 
which opens October 31 at the Courtyard 
Playhouse, oFTSheridan Square. 



Walter Farley children's classic Shipwrecked at 
sea. a young boy is saved by a magnificent black 
stallion who is also pitched overt)oard, and the two 
become fnends on a rocky, deserted island This 
pan of the movie is often wondrously beautiful, with 
larger-than-life apprehensions of terror and pleasure 
special to a child's first adventure The secorKi part, 
in which the boy and the tiorse are brought home, 
and the horse becomes a racing champion, is rattier 
more conventional Festival 

Breaking Away-The talented young playwright Steve 
Tesich has wntten a lovely movie about a quartet of 
working-class boys (sons of stonecutters) who 
graduate from high-school in Bloomington. Indiana, 
and can't figure out what to do with themselves It's 
one of those rare movies about the effects of social 
status in this country; The txjys act out their nvalry 
with the college tiotshots in town, angrily refusing to 
admit their mferionty yet scared of going to college 
at the same time Directed by Peter Yates with 
great gentleness, and starnng Dennis Chnstopfier. 
Dennis Ouaid. Daniel Stern, ar>d Jackie Earle Haley 
Embassy II. Waverly. thru 11/5. 86th St E 

Tha Contaquonco-Wolfgang Peterson's film about 
society's refusal to allow two people to live tfieir 
own lives as they see fit With Jurgen Prochnow and 
Ernst Hannawald Cinema III 

'n>a DIvina Nymph-ln tfie early 1920s, two cousins 
(Terence Stamp and Marcello Mastroianni) become 
involved in a deadly game with the woman (Laura 
Antonelli) tmth men love Directed by Giuseppe 
Griff 1 Gemini II 

Don Giovanni-Mouthing ttie words of the pre- 
recorded soundtrack, a top-flight cast ol opera 
singers moves awkwardly through the tjeautiful neo- 
classical buildings of Andrea Palladio in Vicenza. 
Joseph Losey's cold and harsh version of Mozart's 
masterpiece is neither pure artifice (like Bergman's 
enchanting version of The Magic Flute) nor success- 
ful realism, but an uneasy cross between both In 
this nearly black-and-white color film, ttie lighting 
and costuming deprive the spectacle of warmth, 
while Losey stages Don Giovanni's erotic adven- 
tures as a joyless round of power plays. As the 
Don. bass Ruggero RaintKindi is wretchedly unat- 
tractive, so his conquests are merely the result of 
status rather than charm or personal attractiveness. 
This Don is a man of power, but he's certainly not 
a hero Losey has turned the opera into a sour 
attack on the upper classes — hardly what Mozart 
had in mind Stay home with your memories of 
Pinza or Siepi or your favorite recording With Jose 
Van Dam. Edda Moser. Kiri Te Kanawa. Kenneth 
Riegel. Teresa Berganza. and John Macurdy. Lonn 
Maazel conducts the forces ol the Paris Opera. 
Opens Novemlier 6 at ttie Plaza 

Tha Europoant-lf the film is dull, it isn't Henry 
James's fault The screenwnter. Ruth Prawer Jhab- 
vala. and ttie director, James Ivory, mistake genteel 
refinement for style; the movie is bloodless, arch, 
trivial Lee Remick and Tim Woodward are fine as 
tfie Europeanized Amencans who come fortune- 
hunting at the New England home of their puritani- 
cal, wealthy Amencan cousins, and Lisa Eichhom 
has a few exquisite moments as a young American 
girl awakening to the pleasures of tfie senses The 
movie was ptiotographed in historic New England 
fiouses. and the tiouses don't look lived in — you 
search for the velvet rope Paris 



Franch Poatcarda-Two callow American boys (Miles 
Chapm and Oavid Marshall Grant) and a very 
earnest, art-loving Amencan girl (Blar>che Baker) 
spend ttieir junior year in Paris, studying (sort of) 
and falling in and out of love The Ixiys are so 
gloomy and puppyish tfiat when two splendid 
French women (Mane-France Pisier and Val6rie 
Quennessen) fall in love with ttiem. you don't know 
wfiettier to be ashamed of Annerican male vanity, 
outraged for French womanhood, or both Ttie 
picture is sour and clumsy when it should be 
poignant and charming Baronet. 

Hallowaan-Story of a maniacal killer who stalks 
young women on Halloween night in a small town 
With Donald Pleasence and Jamie Lee Curtis 
Rivoli; U A East; thru 11/1, Olympia 

Head Ovar Haala-Joan Micklin Silver's adaptation of 
Ann Beattie's novel Chilly Scenes ol Winter has a 
certain authenticity as a record of unhappy, unlived 
lives, but the general depressiveness finally gets to 
you John Heard is the Salt Lake City civil servant 
obsessed with a young marned woman, Mary Beth 
Hurt, with wtiom he once had a bnef affair. Unfortu- 
nately, we can't see what it is in Hurt ttiat he loves 
so desperately, so we can't enter into his feelings. 
Is he meant to be deluded? Are the pathetic people 
around him meant to be poignant and charming or 
iust lost? Joan Micklin Silver doesn't work with 
enough preasion. and ttie movie suffers from an 
insufficiency of life With Glona Grahame. Kenneth 
McMillan, and Peter Riegert. Trans-Lux East. 

La Cage Aui Folloa-Llgo Tognazzi is a tiomosexual 
nightclub owner in St Tropez and Michel Serrault is 
his long-tinne lover and drag-queen star in a lamen- 
tably maudlin and exploitative comedy from France. 
Tognazzi. it turns out, has a 20-year-old son wfK> 
wants to marry the daughter of the most respecta- 
ble family in France When they come to dinner, 
predictable disasters occur. The movie is standard 
txxjievard farce colored laverxler Ttie actors, fiow- 
ever, are extremely skilled, and ttie movie, ttiough 
frequently coarse, is never dull 68th St Playtxiuse 

Tha Last Romantic Lovar-Silly but channing erotic 
comedy atiout a French lion-tamer (Gerard Ismael) 
who enters a male tieauty contest, finisties second, 
and gets as a consolation pnze a week with ttie 
bitchy American magazine editor (Dayle Haddon) 
who ran tfie contest. Forced to live with the lion 
tamer at tWs circus, the lady becomes an accom- 
plished equestnan performer Just Jaeckin, master 
soft-core pornograptier (Emmanuelle), mixes liber- 
ated and old-fashioned sex attitudes and ttie confu- 
sion is part of the fun of ttie movie. Thai 11/1, 
Gemini I, from 1 1 12, Eastskle 

Luna-Bernardo Bertolucci's luscious imagery and fe- 
verish emotionalism seems all wrong for this story 
of an incestuous flirtation between an American 
opera singer (Jill ClaytMjrgh) and her 15-year-old 
dnjg-addict son (Matttiew Barry). Bertoluco won't 
carry their passion to its conclusion, so the movie 
nearly stifles from frustration — theirs, and his. too 
The moods of brooding anguish and violence are 
absurdly overwrought and finally laughable; an off- 
handed trea^ent might have worked better Written 
by Bertolucci, Giuseppe Benolucd. and Claire 
Peploe Photographed by the great Vittorio Storaro. 
LoevKS New York II; 57th St Playtiouse. 

Tha Marriage of Maria Braun-The tantalizing and 
insolent beauty Hanna Schygulla stars as Maria 
Braun. a tough, ambitious Gennan girl wtio marries 
a Wehrmacht officer amid the rubble of 1944 and 
wtio then survives, through hustling and marginal 
prostitution and shrewd business sense, into the 
prosperous years of the "economic miracle" Maha 
is meant to represent tfie strength as well as tfie 
greed and hard opportunism of post-war Germany. 
Directed by the German whiz kkl Rainer Wemer 
Fasstiinder in his usual blunt, acridly funny style 
See it for Schygulla's blood-raising sensual fullness; 
she's one of the npest and funniest screen images 
in years Cinema Studio I 

Mataor-An immense meteor, five miles wide, traveling 
at the speed ol 30.000 miles an hour, is heading 
ttits way. preceded by nasty meteorites that land in 
Swiss skiing villages or in Sitiena. disturt)ing tfie 
happy Siberians. Will ttie Russians and tfie Ameri- 
cans comtiine their nuclear missiles and blow ttie 
mottier out of the sky? Will rebellious NASA scien- 
tist Sean Connery fall in tove with Soviet astrophysi- 
cist and translator tslatalie Wood? The exposition is 
dumpish, tfie special effects second-rate Ttie movie 
soaks up your time, but so does staring at tfie wall 
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Bay Cinema; Loews Astor Plaza, thru 11/1. Loews 
Orpheum 

Natural EnamlM-Mantal anguish in an 18th-century 
Connecticut farmhouse A successful magazine pub- 
lisher, Hal Holbrook. thinks back over tfie ruin of his 
life and contemplates shootir>g his wife (Louise 
Fletctier) and children Dear God. give us a break! 
Wntten and directed by Jeff Kanew. a man wtio has 
made trailers and commeroals since 1964. the 
movie IS literary and painful in a way that could only 
t>e sir>cere The movie is eicruaating With Jose 
Ferrer and Viveca Lindfors Opens November 1 at 
Cinema II 

Noaferatu, The Vampyr*— Werner Herzog's version 
of the Dracula legend is less a horror Mm than an 
extraordinanly beautiful poem of death Herzog 
doesn't go for shocks and thrills, but he achieves a 
floating sense of dislocation and horror that is 
uncanny Dracula (Klaus Kinski). who cannot die. 
bnngs death everywhere — not |ust thie people txjt 
the towns and landscapes are drained of life by the 
time tie's through Kinski s chalky blue-white skin, 
red-circled eyes, and rodent's lace, is an image out 
of German Expressionist painting, one of ttie most 
sinking things m recent rT>ovies Quad. Cinema 
Studio II; thnj 11/1, DW Griffith 

The Onion FMd- Another of Joseph Wamtiaugh's 
masochistic celebrations of the cop as sacrificial 
victim The picture is worth seeing for the perform- 
ance of James Woods (he was Karl, the sad-faced 
Jewish artist in Holocaust) who plays a punk cop- 
killer with ttie ferocious gaiety of the young Richard 
Widmark Director Harold Becker gets a nice, 
cruddy, crime-movie atmosphere going t>etore 
Wambaugh's scnpt (he adapted his own novel) 
turns ttie movie into a discursive and not very 
interesting demonstration of the supposed inadequa- 
cies of ttie cnminal-iustice system Beekman; thru 
11/1, Murray Hill, RKO Cinerama II. 

PMP<n« Tom-Michael Powell, who usually worked 
with Emoric Pressburger {The Red Shoes, The 
Tales of Hoffmann, etc ). went solo on this creepy 
1960 film, starring Karl Boehm, about a young man 
wtio photographs women at ttie point of killing ttiem 
Ttie movie has often been taken as a metaphor for 
film and pliotography, which, some people allege. 
Steal the souls of their subjects while taking ttieir 
picture Ttie less pretentious have enjoyed it as a 
well-constructed thnller With Anna Massey and 
Moira Shearer Quad 

PremlM* in tho Darfc-Warsha Mason, Ned Beatty. 
Susan Clark, Michael Brandon, Kathleen Beller m a 
film directed by Jerome Hellman, about nurses and 
doctors and patients and living and dymg with 
dignity Opens November 2 at Cinema I 

Quadrapltanla-Story of ttie mod-rocker conflict m 
1964 Britain Directed by Franc Roddam Opens 
l^vember 2 at the Paramount & Loews Orpheum 

Rapa of Lo«a-A nurse in Grenoble (Nathalie Nell), 
riding her motorbike through the countryside, is 
kkSnapped and brutally raped by four men — ordinary 
citizens, not "criminals " Alter months of suffenng 
and self-hatred. st>e decides to prosecute — and by 
tier act holds up to light trie community's attitudes 
toward a crime ttiat many, m fact, do not consider 
a cnme A perfectly good, angry subject for a 
movie, but ttvs movie doesn't make it Both as writer 
and director. Yannick Bellon works m a stiff, didactic 
style ttiat chills the blood Ttie movie is not drama. 
It's a lesson-plan, and if you've read some of the 
recent feminist writing on rape you already know 
ttie necessary truths that Bellon has to teach Thru 
11/1. Little Carnegie 

Runninff-Mictiael Douglas and Susan Anspach in a 
film about a man wtio tias lived by ttie dictates of 
nearly everyone around him and tias never suc- 
ceeded at anything on his own (until tie participates 
n the Olympic Marathon) Opens November 2 at 
Murray Hill. Gemm I, RKO Cinerama II, and RKO 
86th St II 

Hw taductlon ol Joa Tynan-Alan Alda wrote ttie 
screenplay lor this terribly earnest, well-meaning 
movie about an amtxtious young lit>eral senator 
(Alda) wtio is married to a wonderful woman 
(Bart>ara Harris) t>ut falls in love with a wily, 
beautiful lady lobbyist from the South (Meryl 
Streep) The conflicts between, on ttie one side, 
family and duty, and on ttie ottier. amt)ition and lust, 
are a little too pat. txjl ttie picture is llawlessly 
acted Melvyn Douglas is excellent as a senile 
senator Jerry Schatzberg directed The whole thing 
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WMden, Finkla, and Fay, are ar the 

Duplex, 55 Grove Street, and Ihey sing ev- 
erything they write and write everything 
they sing. Fridays & Saturdays, November 
2 through December I. 



IS so square it should really tiave tieen made as a 
TV movie From 1 1 /2. Olympia 

Somathlnf Sliort of Paradiia-Limp. undernourished 
Anne Hall imitation starnng David Steinberg and 
Susan Sarandon as a bickering New York couple 
Ttie screenwnter. Fred Barron, trymg lor whimsy 
and satire, writes one obnoxk>us scene alter an- 
other, and tt>e director. David Helpem. Jr . can't find 
a rhythm for the performances Sarandon and 
Steinberg, wtio go well togetfier. are both dymg to 
act. but they can't do much with matenal this thin 
Thru 10/31. Cinema II 

Starting Ovar-A New York Iree-lance wnier (Burt 
Reynolds), thrown out by his gorgeous bitch ol a 
wile (Candice Bergen), moves to Boston, suffers 
lonely-guy blues, and starts a romance with a very 
nervous nursery-school teacher (Jill Clayburgh) 
Alan J Pakula's comedy is very acute on ttie 
sensitivities of people so familiar with the traps in 
"relationships" that tfiey almost cheat ttiemselves 
out of having any Pakula's "touch " isn't always 
Sure enough, but ttie movie is brilliantly acted (even 
Bergen is good) and tremendously good-tiearted 
Loews State I. Coronet. 

10-A successful Los Angeles pop composer (Dudley 
Moore) rebels against oncoming middle age by 
chasing after a gorgeous girl (Bo Derek, looking like 
something out of a shampoo commercial) who tias 
just gotten married Meanwtnle his womanly girl 
friend (Julie Andrews, wtio looks great) waits for 
him to calm down This leisurely and often very 
funny comedy by Blake Edwards (director of ttie 
Pmk Panther series) successlulty tias it t>oth ways 
It satinzes male sexual obsessions and. at ttie same 
time, allows us to enjoy ttiose ot>sessions tor ttieir 
soft-core-porno juicmess Sutton; Cnterion. Loews 
Cine. Quad 

Till Marriata Do U« Part-Clownish soft-core porno- 
larce from 1972 with Laura Antonelli once again 
crashing through the barriers of repression and 
adVevng ecstasy (literally m the hay) Through 
most ol the movie various men and women are 
struggling to remove her innumerable petticoats, 
teddies, corselets, bloomers or wtiatever ttiey are 
(the picture is set m ttie early part of ttie century) 
A few tunny moments. tMjt the silliness is overpow- 
ering Directed l>y Luigi Co(T>encini Thru 1 1 /5. 
Plaza 

Tlma After "Tlnw-Nictiolas Meyer, author of The 
Seven Per CenI Solution (Stierlock l-toknes and 
Freud solving a case togeltier). has created anoltier 
imaginary meeting of ttie famous: He sends H G 
Wells and Jack the Ripper hurttng through Wells's 
Time Machine to present-day San Francisco, wtioro 
ttie Ripper tiegms preying on women and Wells 
haltingly tries to capture him A clever enough idea, 
but Meyer doesn't develop the potential of his own 
gimmicks, instead, in his first time out as a director, 
he makes a rattier conventional (and poorly staged) 
suspense movie Loews New York I: 34th St E; 
RKO Cinerama I. from 11/2. Quad 

Vanlia-A large-scale film of wartime romance, di- 
rected by John Schlesinger, that is at>out as pas- 
sionate as a tm ol Spam Against ttie background ol 
massive American presence in a Yorkshire viUage 
before D-Oay. William Devane and Vanessa Red- 
grave (upper class), Richard Gere and Lisa Eich- 
tiom (lower middle class), and Chick Vennera and 
Wendy Morgan (kiwer class) carry on tepid affairs 
as if they had all the time in th* irarld. Trana-Luit 
SSth; Ihru 11 /I. EastSKle 



Theater 



ON BROADWAY 



Tuoaday, Octobor 30 



Romantic Cemady-Anttiony Perkins and Mia Farrow 
star in a play by Bernard (Same Time. Neil Year) 
Slade. about a long-term love affair tietween a pair 
wtio collal>orate as playwrights Action takes place 
over a 15-year period Directed by Joseph Hardy 
Previews start tonight prkv to an 11 /8 opening 
Ethel Barrymore. 243 W 47th (246-0390) 



Wodnoaday. Octobw 31 



Dovoar the Sno«r-A play by Abe Polsky about the 
survivors ol the Calilornia Dormer party, a group ol 
pioneer families m 164 7 Directed by Terry Schrei- 
ber Previews start tonght prior to an 11 /7 
opening John GoMen. 252 W 45th (246-6740) 



CURRENT 



Aint Ml a bal i avin'-Would the slapdash playfulness, 
ttie lovable smallness of this stiow survive ttie lure 
of self-aggrandizement, moving from Off- to On 
Broadway? Nothing to worry about; it did The 
delicious songs by Fats Waller and his Inends 
continue ttieir Joyous renaissance Mon thru Sat at 
8; Wed & Sal at 2 Plymouth. 236 W 4Sth (730- 
1760) 

Annio-O/iver Twisi in drag, but — given such surefire 
ingredients as a chorus Ime ol moppets, a Christ- 
mas tree, and a dog called Sandy — only a churl 
could cavil even if Thomas Meehan's t)ook is a far 
cry from Harold Grey's corrac-strip Anne, as is 
Charles Strouse's score from his tiest work Tues 
thai Sat at B; Sat at 2; Sun at 3 Alvm. 250 W 52nd 
(757-8646) 

■adroom Farea-A captivating comedy written and 
directed by Alan Ayckbourn. which takes place in 
Ihe bedrooms of three couples on a Saturday mght. 
IS a joyous mix of quasi-mystical elements that 
makes audiences leave ttie theater in a state of 
euphoria Every aural and visual detail is worked out 
to perfection, tiut ttie calculation always wears ttie 
disguise of spontaneity With Mildred Natwick. Rob- 
ert Coote. arxl John Lithgow Mon thru Sat at 8, 
Wed & Sat at 2 Thru 1 1 /24 Brooks Atkinson. 256 
W 47th (245-3430) 

Tl«a loat Littia Wkorohoina in Tmai-Attempts to 

squeeze salaaousness out ol a bordello setting are 
rattier repellent, not because ol ttie setting, but 
tiecause it is like trymg to squeeze blood out of 
stones Every vahation on ttie tKothel ttieme has 
been worked into the grotxid Mon thru Sat at 8 . 
Wed & Sat at 2 46th St Theater. 226 W 46th (246- 
0246) 

Chaptar Tnwe-Neil Simon attempts, in part at least, to 
be serious about the real-lile romance, marriage, 
and problems ol a couple and to pierce through to 
ttie troubling core of things But he handles drama 
as if It could tie constructed out ol one-liners. only 
sticking laments wtiere the laughs would normally 
gO- Ttiere are some genuinely tunny one-liners 
afloat, but the playwright's ultimate failure stems 
Irom tits tieliel that you can timid anything out ol 
one-liners. from coffee tables to cathedrals Lau- 
rence Luckintiill & Manlyn Redtield play the leading 
roles Mon thru Sat at 8 (dark Thursday); Wed & 
Sat at 2 . Sun at 3 Thru 12/9 Eugene O'IMII 
Theater. 230 W 49th (246-0220) 

A Cliorwa Uno-Every generation needs its own 
backstage legend, and ttus one is a worthy de- 
scendant of 42nd St Out of the real words ol 
chorus-lme aspiranls. James Kirkwood and Nicholas 
Dante tiave fastnoned a shiny romance, and it 
bounces agreeably off Marvin Hamlisch's paper-thin 
score Michael Bennett s direction covers a multi- 
tude of inadequacies Mon thru Sat at 8; Wed & Sat 
at 2 Shuberl. 225 W 44th (246-5990) 

Da-On second seeing Hugh Leonard s bittersweet 
autobiographical comedy (transported almost intact 
to Broadway) is even more entertaining and endear- 
ng. With Brian Keith Mon thru Sat at 8; Wad, Sat 
at 2 Morosco. 217 W 45th (246-6230) 
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Dancin'-Direclor Bob Fosse has devised a hetero- 
geneous choreography ranging trom classical ballet 
through modern dance to every (orm ot show-biz 
and disco danan' What doesn't work is the two 
side by side, like internecine Siamese twins The 
proximity ot popular dance gives ballet an air of 
pretentiousness; ballet retaliates by making pop 
dancing look lacile, tawdry Darcin' is sheer perfec- 
tion for the vulgarians, anathema for the punsts, and 
a mixed bag for the over whelming rest of us Tues 
thru Sat at 8: Wed & Sat at ?; Sun at 3 Broadhurst. 
235 W 44th (247-0472) 

Daathlrap-lra Levin's play concerns a formerly suc- 
cessful playwright, a disciple who sends him a play 
clearly destined to become a Broadway smash, and 
the stale playwright's disapproving wife, who has 
strong scruples and a weak heart There is a basic 
problem with the comedy-mystery genre, wherein 
the laughs are supposed to lull you into a false 
security The plot, however, is impossible With John 
Cullum. Manan Seldes, and Elizabeth Parrish Tues 
thru Sat at 8: Wed & Sat at 2; Sun at 3 Music Box, 
239 W 45th (246-4636) 

Dracula-Among Edward Gorey's impressive but inap- 
propriate sets, this camped-up version of a trashy 
old play offers mostly culenesses instead of thrills, 
and can at best impress if you sit far enough back 
so that the stage is reduced to the appropriate 
comic-strip (or Gorey drawing) dimensions Dennis 
Rosa misdirected Tues thru Sa! at 8. Wed & Sat at 
2; Sun at 3 Martin Beck. 302 W 45th (246-6363) 

Th* Elapliant Man-Bernard Pomerance's play has 
moved up from off Broadway Stars are Jack 
Wetherell. Patricia Elliott, and Dona! Donnelly: direc- 
tor IS Jack Hofsiss The supporting players are fine 
and I M Hobson is a bloody marvel Mon thru Sat 
at 8; Wed & Sat at 2 Booth, 222 W 45th (246- 
5969) 

Evita-One must concede to the show what the lyncs 
say atx)ut its heroine It has its moments, it has lots 
of style: but as to the moral issue What sort ot 
chaps are these authors (Tm Rice & Andrew Lloyd 
Weber) who can exalt with equal enthusiasm Jesus 
Christ the last time around and Eva Peron this time? 
The two had nothing in common except that both 
died at 33 The three principals are surprisingly 
good Patti LuPone's presence and antics are an 
apt replica of Eva's looks and methods She acts 
very persuasively, sings and dances hard, but 
without visible effort, and in all ways gives of herself 
unstintingly Bob Gunton struts and postures with a 
nice blend of Peronian obtuseness. and Mandy 
Patinkin conveys the multiplicity and ubiquity we 
want trom a one-man chorus Directed by Harold 
Prince Mon thru Sat at 8. Wed & Sat at 2 
Broadway. Broadway at 53rd (247-3600) 

Gamlnl-Albert Innaurato's saga of life m a Phila- 
delphia backyard is. at once, a stupendous verbal 
circus and a touching story of people desperately 
needing to be noticed Innaurato wntes extremely 
well, and his control over simultaneously ongoing 
lines of action is somewhat akin to Bach's mastery 
over fugues Peter Mark Schifter's direction is 
splendid Mon. Wed, Thurs, Fn & Sat at 8: Wed & 
Sat at 2, Sun at 3 Little Theater, 240 W 44th (221 - 
6425) 

Graaw-Broadway's senior musical, about high school 
shenanigans m the titties, now seems as much a 
penod piece as any Romberg operetta, but the 
er>ergy of the original has been remarkably well 
preserved Without a single memorable song or solo 
turn, the show holds onto an amusing, attractive 
ridiculousness, mostly due to Patricia Birch's lively 
choreography and Tom Moore's no-nonseose direc- 
tion Tues thru Sat at 8, Wed & Sat at 2: Sun at 3 
Royale, 242 W 45th (245-5760) 

Looaa Endt-Michael Weller's play is essentially an 
intelligent and sometimes charming soap opera 
Roxanne Hart is superficial in the female lead under 
Alan Schneider's otherwise efficient direction Tues 
thm Sat at 8; Wed & Sat at 2 Sun at 3 Thru 12/ 
31 Circle in the Square, 1633 Bdway (581-0720) 

Tha Moat Happy Falla-Frank Loesser's musical 
comedy provides an enjoyable evenir>g and the 
ultimate credit must go to Loesser's very good 
music, to Jack O'Bnen s clever direction, to Giorgio 
Tozzi, who not also Sings sumptuously but also acts 
with great dignity, conviction, and charm — and actu- 
ally to ttie entire cast of grand singing actors Tues 



The reason Riserva Ducale 
is sometimes impossible to find 
is beause sometimes ifs 
impossible to make. 



U J 



U -J 



Impossible to make 
and maintain the stan- 
dards Ruffino has set 



ri969^ 1 I ri970 for Riserva Ducale 

U-;— ^ — ^ You see, Ruffino, 

; ; r 1973 I [ 1974 | with more vineyard 

U J U- 1 U J than any vintner in 

the Chianti Classico district, is very selective about 
which grapes they use to make their Riserva Ducale 
wine. 

So they wait for the best years and from those years 
select the best grapes. 

It's the kind of selectivity you'd expect from Italy's 
most respected vintner. 

The kind of selectivity that makes Ruffino Riserva 
Ducale Italy's finest aged, premium red wine. 

It's the kind of selectivity that sometimes makes 

Krwt„=*^ Riserva Ducale 

todnnk. BYRUmNO 

RurflNOniSeilWOUCAlE AND RISERVA C}UCA;.C COLOLWEL IMPORTED BV SCHIEFFELM t CO NEWYOAR 
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Please send me 



"Mombasa™ Mqsqiiito Nets" at $69.50 ea. 
(includes delivery) 

□ White □ Sand O Peach 

□ Lt. Blue □ Lt. Green □ Black 

Enclosed is my payment of by 



Or mU toll free 24 hr*. daily 800-257-7850 
In N.J. call TOLL FREE 1-800-322-8650 

Yunglohann Hlllman Co. Dept. NV-1 
1350 Manufacturing St. Suit* 221 
Oallaa, Texa* 75207 



□ Money order □ Check n visa □ Master Charge 

Charge Acct. # Exp. Date 

(Texas Residents add 5% sales tax.) 



Name 



Phone 



Address 



City 



State 



Zip 



Approx. delivery time 2-6 weeks. No exchange tor colors. 
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•miMilftWMiaS«at2:9unilS. MaiMlic. 
247 W 44tl (2464730). 
Tha ItaVk IMto ItaaMlw pailldpM* In iw ChrM- 
PM* 1M2 broadcMt d a tacky nOo ttww Mckla 

into a makesHft studio located in a seedy hotel 
tiallrooni. The meat of the show is a concert of 
well-chosen golden and tintoil oldies The cast fits 
its grubby or benighted roles to almost frightening 
perfection. It sings, clowns, and evokes ttie past to 
a T. There are delectable perfomiances: Crissy 
Wilzak's gum-ctiewing, self-prornoting, dubiously 
Uond aK-waNnaa; Joe Qiiiaai'a dumpy aecond- 
Mrtng balMaar and Jeaaf Sommar^ moMily melii- 
Huous M C Book and director: Walton Jones Music 
and lyncs Ellington, Rodgers, Hart, Kern, Arlen, 
Gerstiwin, et al Uon thru Sat at 8, Wed & Sat at 
2 St James, 246 W 44th (398-0280). 

Olil Calcuttal-Revival of the musical devised by 
Kenneth Tynan. Sketcties by Jules Feitfer, Leonard 
Melti, John Lennon, David Newman, Robert Benton, 
Dan Greenburg. Sam Shepard. Mon thni Wad ai 8; 
Thurs dark: Fri at 8; Sat at 7 & 9:30; Sun at 3 S 7. 
Edison, 240 W 47th (757-7164). 

On OoMan Pond-Frances Stemhagen and Tom Al- 
dmdga agM liaad tw OMt Of iHa raijmlna play by 
Emaal llMnpaan. CMraelad by Crato AndMaon; with 
Ronn cairal. Bifbara Andiaa, Stan Laohow, and 
Mark Bando. Canlury Hiaaiar. 295 W 4«h (354- 

6644). 

Mar Pan-Sandy Duncan and Christopher Hewett co- 
star In a new production of the musical comedy 
based on tt>e James w Bamo book Peter Pan is a 
much deeper, darker, finer play than this insipid 
revival of the tMwdterized musicalization suggests 
The songs are undistirtguished; Itie dances are 
uninspirad. Muric: **mk Gliariip. Lyriea: Caioiyn 
Laifift oltacM and cheraogiapliad by Rob taeove 
wad ihu Sal at 8; Wad, Stt at 2; Sun « 2 « «:30 
Lunt/Fonlanna Thaalar. 206 w 4aih (B864666). 

Sugar SiMaa-lf thera ia such a thing as oonsunwnale 
bad laala. Ma mualeal has it The obscenity is 
obsolete, Ibe bawdry tawdry, and the wit nit. It all 
appeals only to inar)e^K>stalgia. Mickey Rooney at a 
mere 59 manages to look like a sassy 68 and move 
like a nimble 72 Ann Miller's brand of stale dancing 
IS unwithered by age, her legs are stiH fine, and her 
Igure am squaa»abla into shape. Concalvad by 
Mph a AMan/Hany HOby: mMie by Jmmy 
McHugh; lyrica by naMs and Dubh. Man thm Sat at 
8; Wed & Sat at & Mwk HaMngar, 237 W Slat 

(757-7064). 

twasway Tadd-Stmaaney Todd thkika big and delivers 

big. In musk;, it strives for opera; m visuals, it 
overv»fielmsi rn words, it seems to aim al seanng 
social comment The result, in many ways, falls 
short of the intention, and a certain coldness cannot 
be denied to this Stephen Sondheim/Harold Prince 
muaicaL SW, Angela Lanabufya parfomianoa and 
•la vMfli of aevam oOtar talanlod paopla malte tNs 
musical Qrand Quigrral a provocative, if not neces- 
sarily gripping, occasion Tues thru Sat al 8, Wed & 
Sat at 2: Sun at 3. Uris. 51st W of Bdway (586- 
6610). 

Thev*!* Playinfl Our Song-Neil Sinxxi's musical 
comedy atx)ut a work -obsessed tunesmith ar>d a 
wisecracking, Jewish-style urtian neurotic collaljora- 
tor (Robert Klein and Lude Amaz). An ensemble of 
three men and three women act as alter egos tor 
ttw slam. KMn ia a ttuly funny oomadMn, and l^icie 
Amaz, whoaa laspy speaMng voloa ia atfinMing. 
has a raucous singing voice which is rousing. 
Composer and lyricist are Marvin Hamlisch and 
Carole Bayer Sager Douglas W Schmidt's sets 
and projections are as cute as they are clever; 

Tlwon Musser's lighting is inventive. Rotwrt Moo- 
fp^ < l f aciton ia» paitiapaa naadfully« ovatanvftadc; 
. Man am Sat al S; Wad & Sat at Z. Impeital, 249 W 
46*1 (265-4311) 



OFF and OFF-OFF BROADWAY 



AH Ma Way Hama-Tad Mosei's 1960 play, directed 
by Jamia Brown. Tuaa Sini Sun at 6; Sat A Sun at 

2:30. TlMU 11/11. Equity Ubrary Theater, lOSni St 

& Riverskle Or (663-2028) 

Aloaa in tha DaA-Oavid Trainer's play takes plaoa in 
• Oalawara Rivar town during lha aaoond daopda of 
INi aanluty. Thun lau8PlPlf;8un«3a7. 11/ 
1-iS. Arte Ttrnmr, 131 Spring St (431-6266). 



■■iMwiTwriaaa:; 

And Sttn I Rise- A musical by Maya Angelou. with 
musk: by Lalo Schifnn. Thurs thru Sat at 7 30, Sun 
at 3. Thm 11/4 (plus 10/31 at 7 30) AMAS 

Rapartoty Thaalar, i E i04th (369-8000). 
Appla cras t-Written and directed by Raymond Alvin, 
play deals with three patients at a run-down nursing 
home. Thurs thru Sun at 8 11/1-18 Lincoln Square 
Arts, 150 W 68th (595-4767). 

The Art of Dining-Tina Howe's play, directed by A J 

Anton, about diners in a small restaurant whkSi 
strives to serve gourmet food Public Tl>eater, 425 
Lafayette St (598-7150) 

Baal-Srecht's work, presented by the Directors 
Laboratory Theater 1 1 /1-6 at 6. Wondartioraa. 83 

E 4th St (533-5888) 

Bargain lor Murder-Phyllis Craig s story of murder 
and intrigue Tues thru Sat at 8, Sun at 3 Royal 
Court. 301 W 55lh (997-9582) 

Itoyond the Horlion-Eugene ONeill's play, directed 
by Christian Renaud Thurs thru Sun, at 7:30, thru 
11/11 78th St Theater Lab, 236 W 78th (595- 
0850) 

Big Bad Burl»sque-A tribute to the golden days ol 
burlesque, directed by Celeste Hall Tues thru Thurs 
at 6; Fri at 8 & 11. Sat al 7 & 10; Sun at 3 
Orpheum. 126 Second Ave (260-8480) 

Bloodmonay-Orama of blackmail and intrigue by Meir 
Ribalow. Wed thru Sat at 8. Thru 11/3. Amarloan 

Theatre, 314 W 54th (581-3044), 

Bring on tha Night-Play by John Tulsee doalmg with 
a pacifist in an explosive revolutk>nary atmosphere 
Wed thru Sat at 8. Thru 11/3. Waalbalh Theater 
Center. 151 Bank St (691-2272) 

Th« Broadway Local-An improvisational comedy 
group Wed thru Sat al 10 30 Thru 11/3, Manhattan 
Punch Line. 260 W 41st (921-8288). 

A Bundle for Brunch-Oramatic comedy by Pat 
Reedy, directed by Don Buslvnan. Sun Vmu Tues at 
8 11/4-27 American Theater. 314 W 54 (581- 

3044), 

The Cat and tha Canary-John Willard's classic thnller, 
updated, dkaetad by Tad Story. 11/1-6. knpoaafeto 
Ragtime Thaalar, 120 W 28tti (•2»«)03). 

Charactw Unse-Larry Ketron's play deals with ttie 
encounter of two people seven years after their 
braakup. Oiiactod by Bamat Kallman. Thurs ihn< 
SatatftSunaia. 11/1-25. WPA Thaalar. 1 36 Rmi 
Ava (661-1619). 

Tha Cbalaa Oana RufflnTs play, dhected by Slephan 
Man*, dialin g wMli a woman Man hunter and a 
lOmwr SS oMoar. Ihuts thru Sat at 6; Sun at 3:30. 
11/1-18. Amedean Thaater ot Adore. 314 W 54th 
(248-2489). 

Tha Crunch-Marcus CamplwH's play concerning a 
transsexual caught in circumstances t>eyond his 
control; directed by Jotm Rainer. Tues 8i Wed at 8; 
Thurs thru Sat at 1 1 p.m. Wbndartwraa Thaalar. 63 

E 4th St (533-5888) 

CSC Sepertory-Cuchu/ain. the Warnor King William 
Butler Yeats's work (American premiere) set in 
Ireland against a background of rival warrior kings 
and mystKSI forces. Jean Anouilh's The Cavern. 
Call for dates and Vmaa. CSC Rapartory. 136 E 

13th (677-4210). 
D-Michael Stewart's play about a oonoait pianist 
whose eccentric lifestyle is mtanupMd by Ma niece 
who anivaa from Cokntbua ONo, Ibr a long visit 
Thura flm Sun al 6, 11/1-18. piua 11/19. 2a Three 
Muses. 73rd & Bdway (246-8949). 

Danton Saauty Quaan-I>lay. wrilian and dMctad by 
Paul Waikar. FriASatatlO:Sunai2. 11/2-25 
Shwtdol Thaalar. 137 W 22nd (737-956Q. 

Dhrarsians and DaHgMs-Vincent Price rafama for ena 

week (10/30-11/4) to portray Oscar WUa in John 
Gay'a work. Roundabout/Staga Ona. 333 W 23rd 
(924.7160). 

Da I Maar a W BH i M ual e al eamady by taurents. 
Rodgara. wd Sondhakn; draetod by Donald Patreii 
fi/2, 3, 9, 10. at 8: 11/4 S 11 at 2. Lonox Hiii 
Hospital. Etohoin AudHoriian. 131 E 786t (582 
0275). 

DaaMa MhOonaM Kvares s They Want Pizza and 
ntyAflanliM to «ia Rat/el: dkaciad by Oaan Taytor. 



11/1-3. 8-10. 16-17, at 6: 11/4, 11. 18. at 3. 
Thaalar xn. 6 W SOIh (664466Q. . 

Double Blil-Scott Frank's The Yam Spinner and 
Yesterday, Twenty Years Ago Thurs thru Sal at 8 
11/1-17. Hartley House. 413 W 46th (246-9872). 

DeoMa BM-Tha Pntmtor and Panel 3, performed by 
New Mexico Exparknanl a l Grom Thaalar Educatkm 
Center 10/30. 31. Opan Span, 64 W ooB to f 8t 

(966-3729) 

Double Biii-Bntain's Mental Guerrillas in Heathcote 

Williams's The Immortalist. and Andrew Dallmeyer s 
A Big Treatise m Store Wed. Thurs & Sun at 8, Fn 
& Sat at 7 30 & 9 30 Thru 11/18 Union Square 
Theater, 5 E 16th (741-0857) 

Drama Committee Hap-Thru l?/3. Heart ol Dark- 
ness Ward Six. thru 11/18 Yoo Never Can Tell, 
thru 11/18. Phone lor limes Drama Committee. 17 
W 20th (929-8377) 

Emigroe-Slawomir Mrozek's play about two refugees 
groping their imy toward an undaratandkig of baa- 
dam and Ma knits; dtactad by Andra Emoda. Thm 
11/11. Alttc Thaator, BMyn Aeadanv of Miato, SO 
Lalayalto Ava (836-4100). 

nw PatrtaiM*! Muiiwi baaad on ttw Roaland play. 
In ito MMdi yav and Via and la nol In algM. HH 
waMiM planly of on-Bdway talanL Tbaa ami PM ai 
S: Sat «l 7 « 10: Sun at 3 S 7fl0. SuMwBn St 
Ptayhouta at P aad w r (674-2638). 

The rrankansMn AfMr-WtMan and dbaoMd by Kan 

Eulo. with Liza Venn. Dana MMa, Alan Bluun, 
Charlie Regan From 10/31. Couityatd PlayiHuaa, 
39 Grove St (691-1630). 

OasNgM ftagrt SHaa^ RBWek HamMon-a ihriMor. dk 
reeled by Wtllar Unda. 11/2-6. FM thni Man at 8; 
Sun at 4. AH Souia Playara. UxfeigHn at aOHi (288- 

8075) 

Gertrude Stein Gertrude Stain Geftruda Stoln-The 

Gertrude Stein that emerges is. unlike the title, far 
Irom triple — only a triiro Sne « less formidable, 
much more easygoing than the original TTie come- 
dienne Pat Carroll plays her herolrta with varva, 
variety, and finesse, but Marty Martm'a mottodraw a 
tintiliflaa. laisiBaa, and wigBrtzaa ttM Ha and omaa 
told wofka of Ma. Stoto. Tuaa thm Sat al 8: Sim at 
3 A 7. Provkiealown Playhauaa, 138 MaB D waai 8( 
(777-2671). 

Sallla6 Qui M arsfia Norman's play reveals the emo- 
flonal and psychological traumas tfiat a female 
parolee faces as stie makes the transition Irom 
prison to society Under Jon Jory's wisely plotted 
direction, the play is a must Tues thru Fri at 8; Sat 
at 7 & 10. Sun at 3 & 7 30. Thoanw D« Lya, 121 

Christopher St (924-8782) 

God Bleat You, Mr. Roaawatar-Musical based on the 
Kurt Vonnegut novel, about a man who runs a 
charitable foundation. Adapted and dkacted by 
Howard Ashman. MuM by Alan Mank aa lyrics by 
Ashman and Dannia Qraaa Tuaa gim Fil at 8; Sat 
at2>6;Sunal8S7aaE n tomiadtoThaator. I2to 
SI a 2nd Ava (4764191). 

Hadda SaMaMiaan-a drama, tfraotod by ERan LawH. 
11/1. 2. S. at 7-JO; 11/3 at 2 & rank ii/4 ai 2. 
FREE. NYU School Of lha Arta. 40 E 7th St (B98- 
2401). 

Hm Haif^wntien and dIracMd by Naal Weaver, story 

tells ol a dangerous triangle made up of a famous 
writer, his wife, and his young male socreta-y Thurs 
thru Sat at 8; Sun at 3 11/1-4. 8-11 Meat and 
Potatoes Co., 58 W 39lh (391 2346) 

Ice-A play by Michael Cnstofer about three refugees 

from ci.ti:^ation hiding out in the Alaskan wilderness 

Directed by Robert Woodnjff. Tues thru Sun at 
7:30, Sun at 3 Thru 1 1 /4 MartwHan Thaalar Club. 

321 E 73rd (472-0600) 

fm Getting My Act Togathar and Taking it on tha 
Road-The Cryer/Ford musical, directed by Word 
Bakar wMi Virginia VastoH and Qaoiga Hoamar. 
Tuaa aim Fri at 8: Sat al 7 8 ia. Sun at a S 7. 
Cirda fei ttw Squara Downtown. 166 a aa ch af 81 

(254-6330). 

Jean CaalaaM ■iv'nnnaiaaa WMwna'a KMm Huo- 
hen, una KMtr, aboui an atypical Amarioan tmHn 
living m SoHo, 11/3, 4. 10, 11. Andrayavlt Ha IWto 
Gets Slapped. 11/1-4, 8-11. Bouwaito Una, 880 
Bowary (677-0060). 
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Jugi-Joan Habor s play, directed by Harriet Leider. 
Won & Tues at 8. Sjn at 3 Tfiru 11/13. Troupe 
Theater. 335 W 39th (244-9699) 

Ju«t>e«-A new play by Terry Cu-t>s Fox, drected by 
Thomas Babe Thru 11/18, P aywrights Honzor.s. 
416 W 4?r,d (279-4200) 

King of Schnorrart-Muslcal based on an 1894 
novella by Israel Zangwell. set in London's East 
End. originally the site of the city's Jewish com- 
munity Directed by Grover Dale; music and lyrics 
by Judd Woldin. Tues thru Sun at 8; Sat at 2; Sun 
at 3 Harold Clorman Theater. 412 W 42'id (594- 
2370) 

Tha Lady From th* Soa-Play by Henrik Ibsen, di- 
rected by Andres Castro Fri thru Sun at 8 Thru 
12/16 West Side Repertory, 252 W 81st (666- 

3521) 

Ladyhout* Bluea-Kevin O Morrison's play, directed 
by Tony Giordano St Peters Church Theater, 
Citicorp eidg. Lex & 54th (751 4140). 

La Juttica, or tha Cock That Craw-Kenneth Ber- 

nard s play, directed by John Vaccaro 11/2-4, at 
8 30 Theater for the New City, 162 Second Ave 
(254-1109) 

Lattan Homa-Rose Leiman's Goldemberg's play, 
based on ttie correspondence of Aurelia and Sylvia 
Plath, directed by Doiothy Silver Tues thru Sat at 
8. except tor Thurs. when it begins at 6 30, Wed & 
Sat at 2: Sun at 3 Thru 11/11 American Place 
Theater, ill W 46th (246-3730) 

Liliom-Romantic fantasy atiout a carousel barker in 
Hungary. 1909. trying to succeed in a changing 
society Ferenc Molnar's play is directed by Edward 
f^ Cohen Wed, Thurs, Sat at 8, Sun at 2 Thru 11/ 
1 1 Jewish Repertory Theater, Emanu-EI Midtown 
YfUl YWHA. 344 E 14th (674-7200) 

Marclar and Camiar-Samuel Beckett's play, directed 
by Frederick Neumann Public/LuEsthor Hall, 425 
Lafayette St (598-7150) 

Modigliani-Dennis Uclntyre's pla/ which takes place 
in Monlparnasse in 1916, about the famous painter 
With Jeffrey De Munn Mary-Joan Negro, and Ethan 
Phillips Directed by Allen R Belknap Astor Place 
Theater. 434 Lafayette St (254-4370) 

Naw York Thaatar Ensambla-Tripie Bill Pirandello's 
Ctme-Cnee: Arthur Schnitzler's Literature, and Labi- 
che's Two Two Timid Directed by Marc A Dorf- 
man Thurs thru Sat at 8. Sun at 3 11/1-18 NYTE. 
62 E 4th SI (477-4120) 

Nototrot Somoi Dios-A play by Wiltierto Canton, 
dealing with the Mexican Revolution, directed by Luz 
Castanos Thurs thru Sat at 8: Sun at 3 Thru 11/ 

4 Nuesiro Teatro, 112 E. 23rd (673-9430) 

Ona Mo' Tlma-A new musical, conceived and directed 
by Vernel Bagneris. features Sylvia Williams. Thais 
Clark, Topsy Chapman. Vernel Bagneris. and John 
Stell. with music performed onstage by the New 
Orleans Blue Serenaders Tues thru Fn at 8, Sat at 
7 & 10. Sun al 3 & 7 30 Village Gate. Bleecker & 
Thompson (475-5120) 

Ovartima-A new play by Fringe Affiliation, performed 
by Red Wing Performing Group, telling of a secre- 
tary and her internal acts of rebellion against her 
employer Fri thru Sun at 8 11 /2-25 Wonderhorse 
Theater. 83 E 4th St (533-5888) 

Phoonix Thaalar-TAie Wmter Dancers, by David Lan. 
IS set on Vancouver Island in the 1870s and 
explores the forces of wealth, power, and war 
Directed by Keith Hack Thru 11/11 Marymount 
Manhattan Theater, 221 E 71st (730-0794) 

Tha Raga of Frankanttain-Tim Kelly's play, directed 
by Ed Banosik 11/1-11. TTiurs & Sun at 7 30; Fn & 
Sat at 10 Carter Theater. 250 W 43rd (391-1880) 

Rabacca, tha Rabbi'* Daughtar-Yiddish musical 
comedy of the nostalgic persuasion, directed by 
Michael Greenstem Wed at 8, Sat at 8:30; Sun at 

5 30. mats Sun at 2. Tues thru Thurs at 2 30 Town 
Hall, 123 W 43rd (921-9442) 

Rapartorlo Espanot-La Casa de Bernardo Alba, Te 
Jura Juana Oue Tengo Ganas, La Cucaractvta 
Martina, and Las Pericas All plays in Spanish in 
rotating repertory Thru 12/23. Gramercy Arts Thea- 
ter. 138 E 27th (889-2850). 

Raunion-Three plays by David Mamet (Reunion. Dark 
Pony, and Sanctity ol Marriage), starring Lindsay 
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Crouse and Michael Higgms. directed b/ Mamet. 
Thru 11/15, Circle Repertory Theater, 99 7th Ave 
So (924-7100) 
Rica and Baana-Hector Quintero's play, directed by 
Max Ferra. is a Latin comedy of the 50s for 
everyone Thurs thiu Sat al 8; Sun at 4 Thru 11/ 
1 1 INTAR. 420 W 42nd (279-4200) 

Rida a Rad Horta-Joan Harvey's political d.an-.a. anti- 
war and anti-nuc!ear. Thu.s thru Sat at 8 Truck & 
Warehouse Theater. 79 E 4th St (254-5060). 

Ridiculoui Thaatrical Company-Co-Ques' ol the Uni- 
verse, or When Queens Co:iide. and The Rnchanted 
Pig Conpuesl plays Fn at 8; Sat at 8 4 10 30 Pig 
plays Wed & Thurs at 8; Sun at 5 One Sheridan 
Square (260-7137) 

Room/Raum-Written and directed by Linda Mussman. 
p'ay 13 a three-piece work about spaces m which 
people exist Wed thru Sat at 8. 10/31-11/17 Time 
S Space. Ltd. 139 W 22nd (741-1032) 

Say Goodnight Gracia-A somewhat lachrymose 
comedy about the first generation of TV kids rudely 
awakened to the dim awareness that the time is no 
longer the fifties or sixties, and that they are no 
longer k ds Written by Ralph Rape and directed by 
Austin Pendleton Mon thru Wed at 8. Fn & Sat at 
7 a 10. Sun at 3 Actors Playhouse. 100 7th Ave 
So (691 6226) 

Scrambled Faat-A kind of intimate musical revue that 
comprises both sublimely crazed and egregiously 
sane skits The best performers are the co-authors. 
John Driver and Jeffrey Haddow (particularly the 
latter) Tues thru Fn at 8 Sat al 7 & 9 30. Sun at 
3 a 730 Village Gate, 160 Bleecker St (982-9292) 

Short Piacat-A one-person entertainment by Bob 
Carroll Thurs thru Sun at 8 11/1-12/2 Performing 
Garage. 33-35 Wooster (966-3651) 

Smart Alack: Alatandar Woollcott at 84(K-Peter 

Boyden stars in Howard Teichmann's portrait of a 
man who had the courage of his eccentricities Tues 
thru Sat al 8 40 Thru 11/3 SubPlot Cabaret. 
American PI Theater, 111 W 46lh (246-3730) 

SoHo Ropartory-Beaumarchais's The Barber ol Se- 
ville. 11/2 at 8 30. 11/3 al 7. 11/4 at 7 30 Hugh 
Wheeler s We Have Always Lived in The Castle. 
11/3 at 10 30. 11/4 at 4. 11/5 at 7 30 Theater. 19 
Mercer SI (925-2588) 

Sorrow! of Staphan-Peter Parnell's play, directed by 
Sheldon Larry Public/The Other Stage, 425 La- 
fayette St (598-7150) 

Spall #7-NtozaKe Shange s play is every bit as bad 
as For Colored Girls . and though the cast is no 
longer all female, and the haired of men not quite 
so obvious, the formula is Itie same, long mono- 
logues (occasionally dialogues, but nondramatic 
ones) reated or sung by a character or two. with 
the others intermittently chiming in — a directorial 
ruse meant to make recitation appear more theatn- 
cal Oz Scott has toiled like a Troian to make the 
pieces coalesce into a single theater piece, but his 
directorial ideas are not clever enough, and the task 
IS probably a hopeless one. anyway Public Theater. 
425 Lafayette St., (598-7150) 

Strictly Improv-Musical comedy revue starring the 
First Amendment Improvisational Company Wed 
thru Sat at 8. thru 12/1 Cartune Alley, 218 W 84th 
(725-2196) 

Stridor Tha Story of a Horia-Leo Tolstoy's play, 
adapted by Mark Rozovsky. starring Gerald Hiken. 
and directed by Robert Kallin and Lynne Gannaway 
into a delightful horse operetta Tues thru Sat at 8. 
Wed mat at 2; Sun at 5 a 8 Westside Theater. 407 
W 43rd (541-8394) 

13th St Rapartory- Three by Israel Horovitz Line. The 
Indian Wants the Bronx, and (f 's Called the Sugar 
Plum Laurance Holder's Zora Whu Call theater lor 
days and times 50 West 13th Street (741-9282) 

Tha Tragady of Tragadia*. or, Tha Ufa and Daath of 

Tom Thumb tha Graat-Henry Fielding's classic 
farce-satire, directed by Barbara Vann, music by 
Carol Henry Thurs thru Sat at 8; Sun at 7 Thnj 
11/4 Newfoundland, 6 W 18th (255-4991) 

Tripta Blll-Patncia Ryans Equals. Silences, and 
Curses, directed by Robert Elston 11/1-3. 8-10, at 
8; 11/4, 11, at 3 American Renaissance Theater, 
112 Charlton SI (929-4718) 




Famous designer baggy jeans with 
reversible quilted jacket. 



(linlimrted^ 

^ pretaporter^r 

J.B.Z. ladies sportswear inc. 
High fashion desigr>ers. 

121 Orchard Street, NYC 10002 
473-8550 Open 7 days 
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Tripla Bill-GBS's Arthur and the Acetone: Bertolt 
Brecht's In Search of Justice; Wolf Mankowitz's The 
Hebrew Lesson 11/3 & 10 at 8; 11/4 & 11 at 2 & 
7-11/1 & 8 at 8 American Jewish Theater, 92nd St 
Y (at Lex) (427-4410) 

Tyten Studio Rcpartofy-Charles Bell's The Movers 
and Looking lor Elizabeth Sidney Brammer's Kick- 
ing Itie Habit, and Edward Farley's The Great 
Amencan TV Show Maria Dean's II Couldn't Have 
Happened to a Nicer Bunch ol Guys, and Frank 
Gagliano's The Commedia World ol Lalcadio B 
Tues thru Sat at 7:30; Fn & Sat at 9:30; Sun at 3 

6 6 Tyson Studio. 1026 Sixth Ave (354-8471) 

Unci* Vanya-Chekhov's play, directed by Anne 
Lucas Fri thru Sun at 8 Thnj 11/4 Separate 
Theater Company, 351 E 74th (989-5670) 

Undar tha CroH-Eyad Eigla-Elmer Kline's musical, 
starnng Jeffrey Herman, directed by Anthony 
Jaworski; music by Tom Herman 11/1-3. 8-10. at 
11 p m Troupe Theater, 335 W 39th (244-9699) 

VanHiaa-Three girls from Texas grow old but not up. 

Jack Heifner's attractive and nk;ely observed play 
covers familiar ground (The Group, Grease, etc), 
tHit Garland Wright's coiled-spnng direction of a 
three-member cast gives the work cogency and wit. 
Tues thru Sat at 8 30; mats Wed & Sat at 2 30; Sun 
at 3 Westside Theatre. 407 W 43rd St (541-8394). 

Tha Vagatabla-F Scott Fitzgerald's satirical fantasy, 
directed by Steve Kaplan Wed thru Sat at 7:30; 
Sun at 3 Thru 11/5 Manhattan Punch Line. 260 W 
41 St (921-8288). 

WaHing for Godot-Beckett's piece, directed by Ro- 
nald Bennett Thurs thru Sun. 11/1-4. at 8. Theater 
of the Open Eye, 316 E 88th (679-3225). 

Waldad-A play by Eugene O'Neill, centering around a 
playwright ar\d his actress wife; directed by Irene 
Horowitz Mon thru Sat. 10/29-11/3; 11/5-10 at 8. 
No Smoking Playhouse, 354 W 45 St (765-2193) 

What Ai« Vou Doinfl for Lunch Todav7-John Bar- 
tholomew Tucker's play, directed by Bob McAn- 
drew Sat, Sun & Tfiurs at 7 11/3-25 Shandol 
Theater. 137 W 22nd (989-5 9). 

A Yank in Bavarly Hllla-Robert Allen's new play, 
directed by Milton Moss Thurs thru Sat at 8; Sun at 

7 30 Thru 1 1 /4 AMDA Studk) One. Bdway & 73rd 
(242-3900) 



MISCELLANY 



A Kurt Waill Cabarat-Martha Schlamme and Alvin 
Epstein entertain Saturday nigfits at 10 30; Sundays 
and Mondays at 8 p m 1 1 /3-25 Bijou Theater. 209 
W 45th (221-8500) 

Mummanschani-Mime troupe Tues thru Sat at 8; 
Wed & Sat at 2; Sun at 3. Bijou. Bdway at 45th 
(221-8500) 

Naw York Exparianca-Multi-screen spectacle of New 
York, past and present Mon thnj Thurs. 11 am to 
7 pm; Fn & Sat. 11 to 8; Sun. noon to 8 McGraw- 
Hill Btdg. 6th nr 48th (869-0345) 

Snow White and the Sevan Dwarfa-A musical based 
on the classic tale starnng Mary Jo Salerno with all 
ttie original muse and lyrics from Vne Disney film. 
Every night except Thurs at 7 30, Sat & Sun at 2 30 
& 7 30 Thru 11/18 Radio City Music Hall. 6th Ave 
& 50th (977-9020) 



New York Tickat Sarvic* 

For free information regarding what tickets may be 
obtained lor tfraater, dance and concerts, call 986- 
5872, Monday through Friday, 12 30 to 6 30 Now 
York Magazine will be f\appy to advise you. 



After Dark 



NIOHTCLUBS 



AH Baba-500 E 59th Hazel Scott's at the keyboard 
Singing and playing the great standards and jazz 
classics Tues thru Sat. 10:30 thru 4 am (688-4710) 

Barfaiion Plata Ubrary-6th Ave. betw 58th & 59th 
Lively discotheque, open Mon thru Fn. 4:30 to 3 am; 
Sat. 9 to 3 am; Sun. 8 to 2 am (247-7000) 



= AROUND TOWN 

Boltait-22 Wooster St. 10/29-31. at 9:30. singer 
Mickey Havens (226-4487) 

Cafa Zlagfeld-227 W 45th Jazz pianist Hank Jones 
(who IS the musical conductor for "Ain't Mist>eha- 
vin ," across tfie street from the cafe) entertains 
Tues thnj Sat. 10 30 until 1 am (840-2964) 

Catch a Riaina Star-1487 1st Ave. Continuous enter- 
tainment by comics and singers Tues thru Sun. with 
steadies Pat Benatar and David Sayh (794-1906) 

Chateau Madrld-48th & Lexington "Georgina's Disco 
Show." with ventriloquist Doris Faye. twice nightly 
(9 30 & midnight) and three times Sat. at 8:30. 
11:30 4 1 a m Closed Mondays (752-8080). 

Club IMa-151 E 50th Continental restaurant with 
exotk: decor A revue. Las Vegas lo New York, 
twice nightly, thrkie Sat (753-3884) 

Comic Strlp-1568 Second Ave Restaurant, comedy 
spot with improvisational entertainment. Tues thru 
Fn, the fun starts at 9; Sat at 9 & 12 15 (861-9386) 

Copacabana-10 E 60th. Restaurant-discotheque 11/ 
2. Eric Schweitzer 11/3. Betty Rhodes (755-6010) 

Oangarfiald'a-1118 First Ave Political satirist-impres- 
sionist David Frye. thru 11/3. From 11/5. 
comedian/pianist/singer/philosopfier Pete Barbutti, 
and singer Debbie Williams, twice nightly from 9:30 
(593-1650) 

Ouplai-55 Grove St. Cabaret/piano bar. 10/31. Ruby 
Rims 11/2.3. Weeden. Finkle. & Fay. 11/4. Rkrhard 
Burke Call for times (243-9306) 

Hippopotamua-405 E 62nd A fireplace ar)d an En- 
glish club atmospTiera Disco-dancing from 1 1 30 to 
4 am nightly (486-1566) 

lmproviiation-358 W 44th. Comics and singing wai- 
tresses all night long, seven days a week; food; 
total informality (765-8268) 

La Bibliathaquo-341 E 43rd French restaurant with a 
newly-built glass-erKlosed cafe. Pianist Robert Lenn 
plays from 8 to midnight. Mon ttvu Sat. Closed Sun 
(661-5757) 

La Chanaonnatto-890 Second Avenue Rita Dimitri 
with many new Greek songs and a tx>uzouki player 
added to her continental repertoire (752-7320) 

La Folia-21 E 61st French restaurant with disco 
dancing from 11 every evening (765-1400) 

Miekav't-44 W 54th St (2nd floor) Mon. Tues & Sat. 
Mitch & Joel The Manhattan Rhythm Kings. Wed 
thru Fn at 9 4 1 1 (247-2979) 

Onca Upon a Stova-325 Third Ave Wed thru Sat at 
8 4 1 1 . tf>e talented serving staff entertains in tfra 
Valentine Room. Wed thnj Sat at 8 A 11 (683- 
0044) 

Ona Fifth Avanue-Tues thru Thurs. Sat 4 Sun. 
pianist Ben Arorrav hiolds forth. Mon 4 Fri. tfie 
Downtown Blue Blowers, all six of tfiem, from 9:15 
to 2 am (260-3434) 

Prlvo-1078 First Ave Chilean-born pianist Jorge Rios 
opens a three-week engagement 10/29. Mon thru 
Fn. 6 to 9 p m. The Johnny Sarno Band plays for 
danong Mon thru Sat. 9 to 2 am (688-8778). 

Rainbow Grill-30 Rockefeller Plaza, 65th floor. KKks. 
a revue produced by Peter Jackson Shoiws nightly. 
9:15 4 11 30 Closed Sunday (PL 7-8970) 

Rainbow Room-65th floor. Rockefeller Plaza Exqui- 
site, enormous dining and dancing room, with a view 
of the entire world, alnrast. Sy Oliver 4 his orches- 
tra play for dancing Thru 11/4. Big Band Singer 
Series: 10/30-11/1. Dick Haymes 4 Fran Warren. 
11/2-4. Johnny Desmond and Connie Haines (757- 
9090) 



THE HOTEL ROOMS 



BUtmora, 43rd 4 Madison (687-7000). Under th« 
Clock: The Phillip Brothers, an instrumental duo for 
dancing from 8 to 1, Mon thru Fri 

Cariyla-Madison Ave 4 76th (744-1600). Th« CafK 
10/30, 31. 11/1. Bobby Short will be replaced by 
pianist George Sheanng 4 will return 11/2. B«m«t- 
mans Bar Jazz pianist Barbara Carroll plays Mon 
thru Sat with performances t>eginning at 9:30 

Halloran Houaa, Lexington Avenue at 49th (755- 
4000) BifTa PlacK Large cozy room, with wus>- 



cians sitting beyond and atx)ve the tiar Pianist Ton! 
Terini. with Bucky Calabrese on bass, and Gary 
Hawkins on drums. 8 to 1 am. Mon thru Fri. 

HiHon, 53rd 4 6th Ave (586-7000) Kiamet Loungo: 

Singer/pianist Karen Brown from 6 p m to midnight. 
Thurs thru Mon Alternate pianist Bob Gerardi 
entertains on Tues 4 Wed Mirage: Roland Granier 
de Lafayette plays ptano Tues thnj Sat. 5 lo 
midnight, replaced Sun 4 Mon by Bob Gerardi 

Naw York Sheraton. 7th Ave at 56th (247-8000). 
Sally's: Thru 11/17. First Class Falstaff. Pianist 
Judith Keithley. 5 to 10; Jennifer Scott. 10 to 1 am. 

Piarra. Fifth Ave at 61st (838-8000) Tha Cafe: Jazz 
guitarist Bucky Pizzarelli performs Tues thru Sat, 
8:30 to 12:30. 

Plata. Fifth Ave at 59th (759-3000) Edwardian 
Room: Dance music by Itie Roger Stanley trio. 
Tues thru Sun. from 6:30 to 12:30 am. 

Sheraton Contra, 52nd and 7th (581-1000) Lion's 
Share: Strolling violinists Bart>ara 4 Joseph. 7 30 to 
11 Bridges: Pianist Barbara Rose. 5 to 9 The 
Kemeny Sisters. 9 to 1 am French Quarter Thru 
11/24, Jonah Jones on trumpet. Closed Sundays. 

Sharry-Natharland. 781 Fifth Ave (355-2800). La 
Petit Restaurant Pianist/composer/arranger Earl 
Rose plays from 8 to 1 am 

St Regit Sheraton. Sth Ave & 5Sth (753-4500). OM 
King Cole: Thru 11/2, Sammy Cahn with his 
version of "Words 4 Music," Tues thru Sat at 9 4 
11 From 5 to 9. pianist Ray Hartley 

Stanhope, Fitth Ave 4 81st (288-5800) Rembrandt 
Room: Pianist/entertainer George Feyer. here 
through 12/15. from 8:30 to 1. Tues thru Sat 

UN Plaza. 44th 4 First Ave (355-3400). Ambassador 
Lounge: A greenhouse with muted lights and Dk:k 
Hankinson at ttie piano. Mon thru Fn. 5-12:30 Sat. 
5 30-12:30. Beau Bergerson at the piano. 

Waldorf-AttoHa. 49th St 4 Park Ave (355-3000). 
Shah Abbas: Exquisite Persian room crammed with 
mosaics 4 mirrors, featuring caviar, and entertain- 
ment by pianist Gary Adams from 7 to 1 am. 
Peacock Alley Lounge: Cole Porter melodies 
played on his own piano. Tues thru Sat. 7:30 to 
12:30 am by pianist Jimmy Lyon 



JAZZ— ROCK-GUITAR, ETC. 



JAZZLINE 421-3592. 
Call for latest informatkxi as to 
wtien and where They're playing 



Tha Bottom Line-15 W 4th St 10/30. Angela Bofill. 
10/31. Jeff Lorber Fuskw 11/1. Hammer. 11/2. 3. 
Dr Timothy Leary 11/4. 5, Sonny Rollins (228- 
6300) 

Tha Cookery-University at 8th St. The great Alberta 
Hunter is here for another long run. Tues thru Thurs 
at 8:30 4 10:30; Fri 4 Sat at 8:30. 10:30 4 12:15 
am (674-4450) 

Grand Finalo-210 W 70th Has re-oper>ed with a new 
look and new entertainment policy. 10/30-11/4. 
Billy Eckstine, with, as an opening act, Steve 
Anthony and the Sage Shows at 9 4 1 1 :30; on Fri 
4 Sat, 9 4 midnight (362-6079) 

Hanrattys-1 754 Second Ave Jazzy restaurant, with 
music from 7:30 to midnight. Tues thru Sat. Dancing 
from 11 to 4 am nightly. 11/30-12/15. Dick 
Wellstood (289-3200) 

Jimmy Ryan'i-154 W 54th Roy Eldridge and his 
sextet work Wed thru Sat Max Kaminsky and his 
sextet play Sun thru Tues (664-9700) 

Martya-Third Ave at 73rd. 10/29-11/3. Helen 
Humes. Mon thru l^urs at 9 4 11; Fri at 10 4 
midnight. Sat at 10:30 4 midnight. 11/5-17. Joe 
Williams (249-4100) 

Seventh Avenue South-21 7th Ave So. Every Mon- 
day in October, the Dave Mattfiews Big Band. 10/ 
30. 31. Louis Levine 11/1-4. Yusef Lateef (242- 
4694) 

Sweet Ba*il-88 Seventh Ave So 10/28. 29. Horace 
Arnold Quartet 10/30-11/3. Chico Hamilton Quar- 
tet. 11/4. 5. Anttx>ny Davis/ James Newton Quartet 
(242-1785) 
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CINNABAR 

is Estee Lauder's fragrance for the 1980's. 
Warmed with the deepest spice notes. 
^Wrapped in the richest lacquer red. 
Discover the opulence of Cinnabar now. 



4. 





56 herbs, 70 proof, and lOO°o unexpected. 



Tho 4Ki in our tenet. Horb liqueur imported by Sidney Fronk Importing Co.. N«w York, N.Y. 



T1-EJ400 SUSSEX SU^ 
MRECT FROM THE 
MANUMCTURER*198 



At the factory (howroom. 



This is the nationally known, natural shoulder Sussex. 
Tailored for the few who still care enough to want to 
own a quality product— and to enjoy the feel and fit 
of a great suit. Carefully selected imported fabrics, 
special attention to detail, and precision cutting, 
make this suit an incredible buy 

The factory showroom in New York is now stocked 
with an array of easy-to-select clothing for Fall. All 
fresh and brand new without the usual 
"hold-overs" from previous years. 

It's like shopping at your favonte store, only better 
About $200 better 

Suits $149 to $198 
Sportcoats $119 to $135 
Slacks $29.50 to $42.50 



SUSSEX 



AAanufacturers of fine men's ciothing for 40 years. 

895 Broadway ( 19th & 20th Sts.), 2nd floor, (212) 260-1910 
Mon. thru Sat. 9:30 to 5:30, Sun. 10:00 to 5:00. 
Credit cards accepted. 
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lAROmiDTOWHI 



SPECIAL EVENTS, CONCERTS. OPERA. DANCE, 

SPORTS EDITED BY FLORENCE FLETCHER 



Special Events 



National Hort* Show, at Madison Square Garden 
10/30-11/4 Teams from US. Canada, Great Bnt- 
ain. Australia, Switzerland, New Zealand compete in 
lumping events Daily at 9:30 a.m. (ex Fn), 1:30, 
and 7 30 pm Among special attractions 10/30, 
11/2. 11/3 at night, polo matches t)etween U. ot 
Va and all-stars from Northeast N YC. mounted 
police will ride 11/1 and 11/4 eves. 

GrMiiwich Village HdlowMn Parade: SpooKs and 
their pals will march on 10/31. gathenng up pania- 
pants along the route From Westbeth (155 Bank 
St ) at 6. along Bleecker to Charles, down Green- 
wich Ave, across W 10th, down Fifth Ave to 
Washington Square Park Watch outi 

Walking touri: Henry Hope Reed is guide for a walk 
in Central Park, 11/3 Meet at 10 a m Conservatory 
Gardens in front of Vanderbilt Gates, Fifth Ave and 
103rd St 861-9696 Raindate 1 1 / 1 0 Municipal Art 
Society (586-4763) tour of Grand Central Station, 
every Wed, meets at 12 30 at Chemical Bank 
Commuter Express in mam concourse Greenwich 
Village Walking Tours (226-1426) Daily at 11 a m 
& 2 New York Walk-About (697-6560) tours Mur- 
ray Hill, "Remnants of a Gilded Age"; 11/4 at 11 
and 2, meet NW corner of W 28th St and 
Broadway 

With dnign In mind: A house tour to benefit Cere- 
bral Palsy. 10/30, 12 30-4 30 Eight East Side 
apartments are featured Call in advance: 677- 
7400 Dior designer Marc Bohan is the focus of 
Altman's current celebration, thru 1 1 /3 Retro- 
spective fashion collection on the first floor, an 
eighth-floor gallery devoted to Dior memorabilia, 
photographs, et al The Living Showhouse, 419 E 
eeth St . a designer showcase displaying talents ol 
35 interior designers, will remain as a Ronald 
McDonald House to accomrfiodate families of ill 
children Thru 11/18, Sat-Tues 11-6, Wed-Fri 11-8 
11/9 IS Spanish-language day 

Arts and craft* for browsing and buying: Interna- 
tional Bazaar, with wares and foods from all over 
International Center, 345 E 46th SI, 10/30, 4 30- 
7:30 Art Show 79, annual showing-sale of paint- 
ings, graphics, sculpture, etc At St Luke's Hospital 
Nurses' Residence, 419 W il4th St., 11/2-9, 10-8 
(ex 11/9, 10-1) Minerals, fossils, and gems, 
shown and sold by Brooklyn's Mineralogical Society, 
Flatbush YMCA, 1401 Flatbush Ave. 11/4, 10- 
5 Holiday Fair of American Arts and Crafts Al- 
liance, in the landmark St Ann and the Holy Tnnity 
Church, Montague and Clinton Sts, Brooklyn 
Heights 11/3-4 and 11/10-11, 10:30 am -6 p.m. 
Sat , 1-6 Sun Manhattan Market on the Hudson, 
an indoor flea market, with entertainment At Pas- 
senger Terminal, Pier 92, Twelfth Ave and 52nd St. 
(765-1100), every Sun 10 a m -9 p m 



Concerts 



Monday, October 29 



Polish Chamber Orchoitra (New York debut), Jerzy 
Maksymuik conductor; violinists Krzystof Jakowicz. 
Jan Stanienda Masic by Bacewicz, Bact^. Haydn, 
Tchaikovsky, Stravinsky Carnegie Hall at 8 

King's Singers, vocal sextet Early sacred and secular 
music Metropolitan Museum Medieval Court, al 8 

Emanuel Ax, Lili Chookasian, Eugene Fodor, Patricia 
Craig, Tashi, Tokyo Stnng Quartet, Tony Randall 
MC . other performers Benefit for Indochinese 
refugees Avery Fisher Hall at 8 (867-5990) 

John Ely, tenor/Mary Hensley, mezzo-soprano/Paul 
Sargent, pianist Lieder, French art songs, music by 
Sargent to American poems Carnegie Recital Hall 
at 8 

Joy Simpson, soprano (Naumburg Award winner), 
Alice Tully Hall at 8 



Tuotday, October 30 



Philadelphia Orchestra, Riccardo Muti conductor 
Rossini's La Scala di Seta Overture, Stravinsky's 
Orpheus Ballet, Strauss's Aus Italien Carnegie Hall 
at 8 



Cr.: 



I AROUND TOWN! 

N«w York Philharmonic, Zubin Uehia conductor; 
Itzhak Perlman violinist Haydn's Symphonies Nos 
95 and 96. Kim's Violin Concerto. Wieniawski's 
Violin Concerto No 2 Avery Fisher Hall at 7 30 

Robarto Bravo, pianist (New York debut), works of 
Chopin. Beethoven, Villa-Lobos. Mussorgsky 92nd 
St Y at 8 

David Jollay, hornist (New York solo debut), music by 
Dukas. Hamilton. Schumann. Brahms With pianist 
Alan Feinberg. violinist Kathy Seplow Carnegie 
Recital Hall at 8 

Alvin Curran, a solo performance. The Works The 
Kitchen. 484 Broome St (925-3615), at 8 30 

Wadnotday, Octob«r 31 

Artur Balsam, pianist Works ol CPE Bach. Mozart. 
Haydn, Beethoven (Oiabelli Variations) Manhattan 
School of Music. Broadway and 122nd St. (7<>9- 
2802). at 8 

Clavaland Orchaitra, Lorin Maazel conductor, so- 
prano Henata Scolto Verdi's ballet music from / 
Vespn Sicilliani. anas by Bellini and Cherubim. 
Mendelssohn s "Scottish" Symphony Carnegie Hall 
at 8 

Clarion Concarti (see program under Opera) 

Andraas Klain, pianist Chopin s 24 Preludes, op 28. 
and Fantasy in F minor, op 49, Liszt's Sonata in B 
minor Carnegie Recital Hall at 8 

Municipal Concartt Orchottra, Julius Grossman con- 
ducting Works of Mozart. Schubert. Borodin. 
Strauss. Mendelssohn Stephen Wise Free Syna- 
gogue. 30 W 68th St , at 1 30 

IflflV Pop, with the Cramps Palladium. t4th St near 
Third Ave (tickets only at Ticketron 977-9020). at 
8 

Jay and Frank Clayton, Jazz Quartet Whitney Mu- 
seum Downtown. 55 Water SI (483-0011). at 12 30 

Raphaal Trio, chamber music by Beethoven (including 
"Ghost " Trio) and Mendelssohn (Trio in D minor, op 
49) American Museum ol Natural History. Central 
Park West and 79th St (873-1300). at 7 30 

Choral Noontima, music of C Villiers Stanford St 
Thomas Church, Filth Ave and 53rd St, at 12 10 

Jazz at Noon, with Ronnie Bedford Jazz Quartet and 
Nicholas Calalano Pace University, 1 Pace Plaza 
Civic Center East, Level B snack bar. at 12 

Alvin Curran, see 10/30 

Maliancourt Entambia, Baroque trio St Ann and the 

Holy Trinity Church. Montague and Clinton Sts . 
Brooklyn Heights, at 1 2 30 

Thursday, Novambar 1 

Naw York Philharmonic, Zubin Mehia conductor; 
Krystian Zimerman pianist (N Y debut); Leonard 
Raver, organist Tals Symphony No 3 (US pre- 
miere), Chopin's Piano Concerto No 2; Saint-Saens's 
Symphony No 3. "Organ " Avery Fisher Hall at 8 

Music From Japan/Amarican Symphony Orchostra, 
Gerard Schwarz conductor. Mmoru No|ima. pianist. 
Schola Cantorum male chorus Amencan premieres 
of works by Mayuzumi. Miyoshi. Malsumura Carne- 
gie Hall at 8 

Wavarly Consort, Michael Jaffee director Le Roman 
tie Fauvel. a fully staged version ol the 14lh-century 
manuscript in the Bibliolheque Nationale de Pans 
Alice Tully Hall at 8 

Loagua of Composars/ISCM, the Contemporary Tno 
and Parnassus Music of Chance. Saylor. Soll- 
berger. Rouse Carnegie Recital Hall at 8 

Marching Along with Sousa, with Roberta Peters, 
soprano, and Keith Brion as John Philip Sousa. in a 
program of American and European marches, plus 
anas and popular music Radio City Music Hall. 
Sixth Ave and 50lh St (246-4600). at 8 

Tokyo Quartat, pianist Edward Auer Music of Haydn, 
Beethoven. Franck Metropolitan Museum at 8 

Columbia String Quartat, with soprano Bethany 
Beardslee. George Perle, in Berg"s Lyric Suite 
Abraham Goodman Concert Hall at 7:30 and 9 30 

Brooklyn Philharmonia, Lukas Foss conductor Meet 
the Moderns program, with Virgil Thomson m post- 
concert discussion Music ol 1900-1920 by Cowell. 
Ruggles. Joplm. et al BAM at 8 

Friday, Novvmbar 2 

National Symphony, Mstisiav Roslropovich conductor 
Mahler "s Symphony No 7 Carnegie Hail at 8 

Chambar Music Sociaty of Lincoln Cantor, works of 
Haydn. Schuller (world premiere). Rachmaninoff, 
Beethoven Alice Tully Hall at 8 



»l'm drinking 
German 

Jdgermeister 
because 

cold schnapps 

goes well with 
hot gossip.« 



4: 



56 herbs. 



Th« 42nd in our serieft. 




When it comes to Christmas gifts, shop by the book^ 



The Talbots Holiday Catalog 
makes it so easy to find special 
gifts for special people. It^s 
filled v\itn soft dresses, smart 
suits, superbly tailored sports- 
wear, warm sleepwear and 
fine accessories. 
For our ft'ee catak^, call (617) 
749-7830 or write Ttie Talbots, 
Dept. ET, Hingham, Massa- 
chusetts 02043. 



Name- 




Street- 



City. 



State- 



Zip- 



Stores in Massachusetts: 
Acton, Boston, Duxl>ur\", 
Hingham, L^>no\, Ostcrville, 
South Hamilton, VVellesley 

Connecticut; 
Avon, Greenwich, Hamden, 
Ridgefield, Westport. 
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C1979 THE PARKER PEN COMPANY JANESVILLE WISCONSIN USA 





In this magnificent L 
pen farker re-creates ttie 
deep radiance ot tiand- 
rubbed lacquer first created 

for Chinese emperors 
22 centuries ago. A superb' 
rsonal possession 




At fine stores or write: The Par1<er Pen Company, Dept. L, Janesville, Wl 53545 



GREAT TIES! 



CREATIVELY INTERPRETS THE 
NEW YORK "EXPERIENCE" 
IN THIS TRIO OF ATTRACTIVELY 
PATTERNED 3Va" TIES 




A. THE PAUSE THAT REFRESHES — Authentic Breeds at their favo- 
rite red hydrant. Printed silk Foulard. Navy, Brown $15.00 

B. THE FLASHER — One need not be old to be a "Dirly Old Man'.' Woven 
polyester. Navy, Brown, Green, Wine, Black $10.00. 

C. THE COMMUTER —Bridge, crosswords, the "Times" and snoozing 
— it's all there. Printed silk Foulard. Navy, Brown $15.00. 



For Visa or MASTERCHARGE 
phone orders: 
CALL NOW TOLL FREE 
800-824-7888 ask for operator 873 
(in Calif. 800-852-7777) 



To order by mail: include $2.00 

handling per parcel. 

Conn, residents add 7% tax. 

MONEY BACK 

IF NOT DELIGHTED! 



(write/call FOR FREE COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS of other designs) 
GREAT TIES! P.O. BOX 3853 STAMFORD, CT. 06905 



I AROUND TOWN! 

CItvaland Orchastra, Lonn Uaazel conductor; Bruno- 
Leonardo Gleber, pianist Brahms's Piano Concerto 
No 1 . Bartok s Concerto for Orchestra Avery 
Fisher Hall at 8 

Naw York Philharmonic, Avery Fisher Hall at 2 See 
11/1 for program 

Manhattan Symphony. Lukas Foss conductor Music 
by Ives, Foss (N Y premiere). Tchaikovsky Manhat- 
tan School of Music, Broadway and 122nd St (749- 
2802), at 8 

Jamas Richman. harpsichordist Bach's Goldberg 

Variations Carnegie Recital Hall at 8 
Tom Waits, at the Beacon, Broadway and 74th St 

(874-1717), at 8 
Jody Stachar, Krishna Bhatt, cross-cultural music 

ACIA. 28 E 4th St (473-6072), at 8 
X Saaman, in a sea-heritage concert Harbour Club of 

Seamen's Church Institute, 15 Slate St (269-2710). 

at 7 30 

Calvin Hampton, organist Calvary Episcopal Church, 

Park Ave South, at midnight 
Danca/Piano Concart with Joanne Edelmann/Uimi 

Stern-Wolfe Third St Music School Settlement. 235 

E 11th St (777-3240). at 8 
Susan IMansall, cellist/ Marcia Eclcert, pianist Works 

of Rachmaninoff, Ravel, Debussy Bloomingdale 

House of Music, 323 W 108th St (663-6021), at 8 
Larry Karush, Glan Valai, Jana Bloom, Jay Clayton, 

original music At Cooper (Jmon Forum, Third Ave 

and 7th St (254-6300), at 8 
Josaph Robinson, oboist/Mary K. Robinson, violinist 

United Moravian Church, 200 E 127th St (722- 

2109), at 2 

An Evaning With Shaila Jordan, |azz vocalist, others 

City College's Davis Center, 134th St and Convent 

Ave (690-6900), at 8 
Chambar Music, by Debussy, Dohnanyi, Kirshner, 

Ravel With violist-director Scott Nickrenz. et al 

BAM at 8 30 

Music and Instrumants From tha Court of Fradorlck 
tha Graat. CUNY Kingsborough. 2001 Oriental 
Blvd , Manhattan Beach, Brooklyn (934-5528), at 
12 45 

Municipal Concarts Orchastra, Julius Grossman con- 
ducting Music of Borodin, Mozart. Schubert, 
Strauss, Mendelssohn Bayside Senior Center, 
Queens, at 1 30 

Saturday, Novambar 3 

Clavaland Orchastra, Lonn Maazel conductor; oboist 
John Mack Sirauss's Oboe Concerto, Bruckner's 
Symphony No 8 Carnegie Hall at 8 

Musics Aatarna, Frederic Waldman conductor: pianist 
Rudolf Firkusny Music of Vivaldi. Janacek. Beetho- 
ven Metropolitan Museum, at 8 

Juilliard String Quartet Washington Irving High 
School. Irving PI and 16th St , at 8 

Naw York Philharmonic, Young People's Concert 
Zubin Mehta conductor; Beverly Sills, hostess; 
young performers Avery Fisher Hall at 2 

NYU Contamporary Playars. Dinu Ghezzo. Jack Krei- 
selman, directors "Dialogues," composers from U 
of Illinois and NYU Carnegie Recital Hall at 2 30, 

Lars Roos, pianist Carnegie Recital Hall at 5 45 

John J. Raynolds, pianist (N Y recital debut) Works 
of Ravel. Chopin. Beethoven, Reynolds Carnegie 
Recital Hall at 8 30 

Wavarly Consort, see 11/1 

Gail Palmora-Archar, mezzo-soprano Alice Tully Hall 

at 2 30 

Bonnie Raitt/Joa Ely, Palladium 14th St near Third 

Ave (tickets only at Ticketron (977-9020), at 8 
Salma Madnikov Paktar, pianist/ Paul QatI, violinist 

Music of Beethoven, Tartini, Prokofiev Theodore 

Roosevelt Birthplace. 28 E 20th St., at 2 
Wastarn Wind, vocal sextet, with violoncellist JodI 

Beder, harpsichordist Elaine Comparone. Baroque 

music St Joseph's Church, 371 Sixth Ave at 

Washington PI (666-9427), at 8 30 
Sargsl Edalmann, pianist WOXR-New York Times 

auditonum. 9th floor, 229 W 43rd St, (265-1489), 8. 
Dorak Bailay, guitarist (N Y debut), at SoundScape, 

500 W 52nd St (664-9065), at 8 
Jan at Noon, a lam session, with Jimmy Heath, tenor 

sax StoryTowne, 41 E 58th St , (755-1640), at 12 
Watazumi Doso, bamboo flute and jo of Watazumi- 

Do ACIA, 28 E 4th St (473-6072). at 8 
Danca/Piano Concart see 1 1 /2 
Josa Carraras, tenor Brooklyn College Whitman Hall 

(780-5291), at 8 
Chambar Music, see 1 1 /2 
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Tm having a fit!' 



"These Straight Leg jeans ^ 
from Levi's'-Womenswear Mi 
have my kind of fit. Not tight. 
Never uncomfortable, fust 
soft, smooth, and very 
flattering— almost like they 
were custom tailored!" 




"The length is right, too. Perfect for 
rolling up or leaving down. So you 
can have the look you want while .Jl^f/t^ ^ 
you're enjoying an absolutely 

smashing fill" * 
645^ for Straight or Super 
Straight Leg Jeans, 2604802 
or 2606802) 




"Maybe ym can relax in 
skin ti^t jeans. I can't. 
Levi's Straight Leg jeans 
don't cut or bind anywhere— 
even when Istt like this." 



Levi's 

WOMENSWEAR 



QUALTTY NEVER GOES OUT OF SP«T_E. 



Some of the people we 
meet on planes become 

our Mends for life. 





BEEFEATER 

"DnfQn 

^Z^n>^ l,mnr.l [.m.L- F-^ 





BEEFEAIER*GIN. 
The Crown Jewel of En^and. 

iofuif * sill laramto nioH aeiAiio n notiuao. • v . a v h mm m tun anniiN. wmirs 



! AROUND TO WH I 

V Chamber Symphony, Gerard Schwarz conductor; 
mezzo-soprano Kalherine Ciesinski Music by Dia- 
mond. Haydn. Mendelssohn. Beethoven Queens 
College Colden Center, Flushing (793-8080), at 
8 30 

Phyllis Lynd't Concart Party, with soprano Nancy 
Fox-Hoover. Ilutisl Ivy Jacobson. pianist Heidi 
Turner Music ot Ravel. Handel. Brahms Williams 
Club. 2A E 39lh St (877-8233). at 8 30 

MUSIC & DANCE DIRECTORY 
Abraham Goodman Concart Hall, 129 W 67th 

St (362-8060) 
Brooklyn Acadamy of Muaic, 30 Lafayette Ave 

(636-4100) 

Camagia Hall and Carnagia Racital Hall, Seventh 

Ave at 57lh St (247-7459) 
City Cantar, 131 W 55th (246-8989) 
Lincoln Cantar Alice Tully Hall (362-1911). Avery 

Fisher Hall (874-2424). Library-Museum (799- 

2200). Metropolitan Opera House (580-9830). 

New York State Theater (877-4727) 
Madison Squara Oardan, Seventh Ave at 33rd 

St (563-8000) 
MatropoliUn Musaum, Fifth Ave at 82nd St 

(744-9120) 

92nd St. Y, on Lexington Ave (427-6000) 
Symphony Spaca, Bdway at 95th St (865-2557) 



Sunday, NovemlMr 4 

Chick Coraa and Gary Burton, Carnegie Hall at 8 

Jamas Galway, flutist and conductor, with the Mostly 
Mozart Festival Orchestra All-Vivaldi program Av- 
ery Fisher Hall at 3. sold out Repealed 11/5 at 8 

South Amarican and Andes Festival, music and 
dance Avery Fisher Hall at 8 

Chamber Music Society of Lincoln Center, Alice 
Tully Hall al 5 See 11/2 

Jose Maria Pinzolas, pianist Music ol Bach. Liszt, 
Granados, Albeniz Ahce Tully Hall at 8 

Dale Littman, pianist Music of Mendelssohn. Beetho- 
ven. Debussy. Chopin Carnegie Recital Hall al 
2 30 

Leslie Howard, pianist Works of Beethoven and Liszt 

Carnegie Recital Hall at 5 45 
Music by Mayer Kupferman, Carnegie Recital Hall al 

8 30 

Ellen-Zoe Hassman, cellist Music of Bach. Beethoven. 
Crumb. Schumann. Popper 92nd St Y at 2 

Ludwig Olshansky, pianisl Works of Brahms. Schu- 
mann. Chopin 92nd St Y al 8 

Maynard Ferguson, Beacon Theater. Broadway and 
74ih St (582-1481). al 8 

Karin Grant soprano CAMI Hall. 165 W 57th St 
(582-4090) at 5 30 

Harvey PitteL saxophonisl/Lee Schwartz, baritone/ 
Mary Alderdice, harpsichord/Jens Nygaard, con- 
ductor Music of Bach. De Falla. Copland YM & 
YWHA of Washington Heights & Inwood. 54 Nagle 
Ave (569-6200). at 2 

Dance/Piano Concert, see 1 1 /2 At 3 

Bargemusic, Ltd, Fulton Ferry Landing. Brooklyn 
(624-4061) At 4 Barbara Govatos. violinist/ Julian 
Hodescu. cellist/Duane Hulbert. pianist Chamber 
music by Mozart and Mendelssohn Al 8 Jimmy 
Ponder, guitansi, chamber lazz 

Chamber music, BAM at 2 See 1 1 12 

Putnam Concert Society, chamber music by Handel. 
Beethoven, Saint-Saens. et al Wave Hill. Independ- 
ence Ave and 249th St . at 3 

Gallery-museum concerts: American Museum of 
Natural History. Central Park West at 79th St 
Metropolitan Singers/Greek Choral Society. Dino 
Anagnosl. conductor At 2 Brooklyn Museum. 
Eastern Pkway Violinist Madeline Frank At 
1230 Frick Collection. 1 E 70th St .Musica 
Reservata At 5 New- York Historical Society. 170 
Central Park West Spnngslead Woodwind Quintet 
At 2 30 Jack Morris Gallery, 465 Amsterdam Ave 
at 82nd St Chamber music by Poulenc. Starer. 
Strauss, et al At 4 New Chinese Folk Music. 
Robert Mok. et al Asia House. 112 E 64th St . at 
230 

Church concerts: Ascension. Fifth Ave at 10th St . al 
8 Music of Schutz Brick Presbytenan. Park Ave 
at 91st St . al 4 Choir and organ music ol Beach 
and Lee Community Church. 40 E 35th St . at 4 



Ci 



You can tell a lot about a watch by the people who wear it. 




This Omega is an 1 8 karat gold watch 
with a handwoven 1 8 karat gold bracelet. 
And 92 finely-polished diamonds 
that delicately frame the watch face. 
Made to be worn by women who want to 
be more than just on time. $5,800. * 
For a catalog of Omega watches for 

men and women, write Omega, 
301 East 57th St., New York, NY 10022. 



o 

OMEGA 



•Manulacturefs suggested relail price. 




Get close to someone very special m a country that's very special. The Dominican 
Republic. We've got it all. Fine restaurants. Nightclubs. Casinos. Discos. Beaches. Sports. 
History. Culture. The Dominican Republic. With love. From us to you. See your travel 
agent or write to Dominican Tourist Information Center Dept. NY- 1 .485 Madison Ave., 
N Y . N Y 1 0022 The Dominican Republic. No question about It 




RESTAURANT 
CATERERS/BAKERS 

BREAKFAST 
LUNCHEON 
DINNER 
AFTER THEATRE SNACKS 
SUNDAY BRUNCH 
& DINNER 



OPEN DAILY and SUNDAY 

from 6 30 AM to 1 30 AM. 
FBI to 3 AM SAT to 4 AM 

Custom Party Catering 
for Every Occasion 

FREE DELIVERIES In 5 Boroughi 
& nearby Long Island 

All Baking Done on Premises 
CALL 852-5257 

Flatbush Ave. Ext. Vorfn — ^ 
at DeKalb Ave., ^ "".>'.•, ", 
Brooklyn, N.Y. "I^^^Cake" 



MEMBER: Diners Club. 
American Express 



I 




JUDV 
K€ITHl€V 

5 to 10 p.m. 



J€NNIF€R 

scon 

10 p.m. to 1 a.m. 

Two great pianisii. 

For your cocktail, dinner and 
after-theater pleasure Where the 
ambience is relaxed and comfort- 
able, the drinks generous and the 
dining memorable. Home of the 
"New York Heavyweight"— a 20 oz 
porterhouse steak extravaganza lor 
only $16.50. Monday thru Friday. 

FAISTAFF 
ROOM 

TheINew\brii Sieraton 

SHERATON MOTELSt INNS, WWLDWIDC 
7TH AVENUE ATMTM STREET NEW VOR« N V 

•••••••••••••• 



I AROUND TOWN I 

Chamber music by Rameau. Debussy, Ravel. 
Franck Holy Trinity, 316 E 88m St, at 3: Rox- 
anne Wrubbia, pianist Holy Tnnity Lutheran, Cen- 
tral Park West at 65th St . at 5 Bach's Cantata 106 
and Fantasy and Fugue in G minor Riverside 
Church, the Drive and I22nd St , at 2: James R 
Lawson, carillonneur At 2 30: Robert Sutherland 
Lord, organist, plays Tournemire's Seven Last 
Words St Bartholomew s, Park Ave at 51st St , 
at 4 Bizet's Te Deum St Malachy's, 239 W 49th 
St . at 3 Junko Ohtsu, violinist, plays Beethoven, 
Stravinsky, et al St Michael's, Amsterdam Ave. 
and 99th St , at 4: John Obetz, organist, plays 
Mendelssohn, Reger, et al St Thomas, Fitth Ave. 
and 53rd St , at 4 Evensong, music of Howells and 
Leighton At 5 15, David McConkey, organist... 
Unitarian Church, 312 Filmore St., Stalen Island, at 
2 Pianist Natan Brand plays Mussorgsky's 
Pictures at an Exhibition. 



Opera 



Metropolitan Opora 
Metropolitan Opera Houie 



Mon . 10/29 at 8 Aida. with Molnar-Talajic, Cossotto. 
Merighi, Wixell Conductor: Conlon: director: Dexter: 
designers: Reppa, Hall Tues., 10/30, at 8 Carmen. 
with Cortez, Kubiak, Johns, Carlson, Conductor: 
Conlon: director Igesz: designers Svoboda, Walker, 
Reppa Wed , 10/31. at 8 Cavalleha Rusticana, 
with Cossotto, Jones, Godfrey, Lloveras, Sereni. 
Pagliaca. with Niculescu, Bergonzi, Pablo Elvira 
(debut) Conductor: Veltri: director-designer, Zef- 
firelli. Thurs , 11/1 at 8: Die EntfOhrung aus dem 
Serail, with Moser, Burrowes, Gedda, Orth, Moll, 
Klemperer. Conductor: Levine: director: Dexter: de- 
signer Herbert. Fr., 11/2 at 8 Carmen, same as 
10/30, ex Chauvet for Johns Sat,, 11/3, at 1:30: 
Aida. same as 10/29 Sat , 1l/3. at 8: Cavalleha 
Rusticana. same as 10/31, ex Ross for Cossotto. 
Gnllo lor Jones, Kraft lor Godfrey Pagliaca. same 
as 10/31 

New York City Opora 
Now York State Thaator 

Tues, 10/30, at 8: Falstaff. with Shiel, Hynes, Costa- 
Greenspon, Hegierski, Gramm, FredricKs, Reed, 
Conductor-director: Caldwell: designers: Pond, 
Senn, Mess Wed,, 10/31 at 8: Street Scene, with 
Schauler, Malfttano, Chapman, Kays, Foss, Conduc- 
tor: Maucen: director O'Bnen, designers: Sylbert, 
Potts, Thurs,, 11/1, at 8: La Loca. with Sills, 
Marsee, Broecheler, Evans, Hale Conductor: 
Maucen, director: Capobianco: designer Vanarelli 
Fri , 11/2, at 8: The Daughter of the Regiment, with 
Rolandi, Costa-Greenspon, Krueger, Reed, McKee, 
Conductor: Wendelken-Wilson: director: Auerbach: 
designer Montresor Sat , 11/3, at 2: Rigoletto. with 
Anderson, Hegierski, Fredricks, Serbo Conductor: 
Salesky: director: Corsaro: designers' Evans, 
Varona, Sal.. 11/3, at 8: La Scheme, with Soviero, 
Zannoth, Mauro, Cossa. Hale, Jamerson, Conduc- 
tor Pallo: director: Auerbach: designer: Evans, Sun., 
11/4 at 1 : La Ciemema di Tito, with Vaneaa, 
Murray. Pelle, Hall, Moser, Seabury Conductor: 
Rudel: director: Mirdita: designer Evans, Sun,, 11/4, 
at 7: Manon. with Malfitano, Price, Fredricks Con- 
ductor Maucen: director Capobianco: designers: 
Eck, Varona 

Other 

Clarion Concerts, Amencan premiere of La Uberta 
Contenta. a comic opera by Agostino SteffanI 
(1654-1728) 10/31, Alice Tuily Hall at 8, 

Light Opora of Manhattan-Eastside Playhouse, 334 
E 74th St (861 2288) 10/31-11/4, Ruddigore 11/ 
7-18, The Pirates of Penzance Wed Sat at 8:30: 
Wed at 2. Sat & Sun at 4 

Ballo In Matehera, Amato Opera. 319 Bowery at 2nd 
St (228-8200) 11/3, 11/10 at 7:30; 11/4. 11/11 
2 30 

Bel Canto Opera, m Donizetti's L'A/o l^eir Imbarazm. 
At 30 E 31st St (889-6366) 11/3, 11/10 at 7:30: 
11/4, 11/11 at 3 

New York Ollbart t Sullivan Players, in HMS Pina- 
fore and Trial by Jury At Symphony Space. 11/1. 
11/2 at 8; 11/3 at 2 and 8; 11/4 at 2 and 7. 
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Wrap up 51 weeks of 
the greatest city in 
the world by giving 
New\brk Magazine 
for Christmas. 



This year, if you give your friends a gift subscription to 
New York Magazine, you'll help them face the new year in 
New York with: 

• up-to-the-minute tips on fashion and design from John 

Duka; 

• news on money matters from Jack Egan (now more 
important than ever); 

• Andrew Shapiro's invaluable legal advice for the New 
York dweller; 

• John Simon and David Denby sitting in for them so they 
are able to catch the hits and avoid the flops in 
theater and films. 

And how can anyone face 1980 without Michael Kramer's 
unique coverage of the race for the Presidency? Or miss 
our insatiable restaurant critic, Gael Greene, describe 
her latest sybaritic feast? Or miss John Ashbery's art 
critiques? Or miss out on the best investigative journalism 
by award winner Nicholas Pileggi? Or "Best Bets?" Or 
"Sales & Bargains?" 

Give the next 51 issues (including the year-end double 
issue) and your friends will be able to survive in the world's 
greatest city in the manner to which they should be 
accustomed. 

Special Christmas rates: first gift, $18; each additional gift, 
only $ 15; give 3 gifts and save $6. 

Mail the postpaid Christmas order card today! If the card is missing, mail 
your order to: New York. P.O. Box 297 1. Boulder, Colorado, 80322. 




If it comes from Saronno, 
it must be love. 




Because Saronno is where the drink of love began. 
With Amaretto di Saronno. The original drink of love. There are all kinds 
of love in this world. But true love comes only from Saronno. 

Amaretto di Saronno: The Original 

Liqueur 5(i priHit. ImporteJ bv Fttrcign Vintaijcs, Inc. , Jcrichi*. New Ynrk. ig)' N"f< 




IF THIS IS 
A $450 OVERCOAT 
WHY DON'T WE 
CHARGE $450? 

(You're Buying Direct From 
the New York Manufacturer) 

It's an III wind that doesn't blow 
some good: Proving the truth of this 
old aphorism is the timely arrival of 
Saint Laurie's new overcoat collection. 
As you would expect, it is graced with 
the same styling authenticity and 
tailoring excellence as Saint Laurie's 
classic business suits You'll choose 
from the finest overcoatings in the 
world, including pure camel hairs, 
Italian cashmeres, and luxurious 
English velours. 

At any of the stores we've been sell- 
ing to since 1913, you'd pay $300 to 
$475 for our coats. At the factory, you 
pay only $199 to $299. 

Saint Laurie Ltd. 

THE NATION S 
LEADING MANUFACTURER 
OF CLASSIC BUSINESS SUITS 
84 Fifth Avenue New York, N Y 10011 
6lh Floor 
Mon-Sat 8 30 am to 5 30 pm 
Thursdays til 7 30 pm 
212-242-2530 
If you can t come in, order direct— 
send $2 00 for brochure 



American Express » all maior credit cards 



^= AROUND TOWN = 

Manhattan Opera Company, in Die Fledermaus YU- 

YWHA of Greater Flushing, 45-35 Kissena Blvd. 

(461-3030). 11/4 at 2 30 
Dr. Fauttut Lights tha Lights, by Gertrude Stein, 

presented as an opera, with music by A! Carmines. 

Judson Uemorial Church, 55 Washington Square 

South (777-0033). thru 11/19. Fn-Mon at 8 
Postcard From Morocco, by Argento Encompass 

Theater, 168 W 48th St (575-1558) Thru 11/25; 

Thurs, Fn. Sat at 8 30. Sun at 3 
SoHo Baroqua Opara Co, Scenes and ensembles 

Open Space. 64 Wooster St (260-3480). every 

Mon, thru 11/19. at 7 30 
Naw York Orand Opara Slngar*. at Citicorp Atrium, 

Lexington Ave and 53rd St., 10/29 at 8 



Dance 



Mattars of Amarican Danca, at City Center. 11/1-10, 

Murray Louis Dance Co., 11/1 at 7:30, 11/3 at 8, 

11/4 at 2: Afternoon (world prerfliere), D6ji Vu. 

Geometncs 1 1 /2 at 8. 1 1 /3 at 2 Figura. Go 6, Five 

Haikus, Glances 
Danca Umbralla: Camera Mart/Stage One. 460 W 

54th St (691-3500) Steve Paxton/David Moss, 10/ 

30, 11/1. 11/4 at 8. Bella Lewitzky Dance Co., 

10/31. 11/2, 11/3 at 8. 11/4 at 2 
Rivartida Danca Faitival, Riverside Church, the Drive 

at 120th St (864-2929) Muna Tseng & Dancers, 

N Y premiere of Moonbeams. 10/31, 11/2 at 8. 11/ 

4 at 2 Jean.L6on Destinft Afro-Haitian Dance Co. 

in Echoes of Africa. 11/1, 11/3 at 8, 11/4 at 5. 
David Woodbarry't Running and Roiling Foundation, 

10/30 at 8 Maria Renzi, 11/1. 11/2, 11/3 at 8, 

1 1 /4 at 3 Both companies at Amencan Theater 

Laboratory. 219 W 19th St (924-0077) 
Hsuah-Tung Chan & Dancart, at Schimmel Center, 

Pace Plaza (279-4418) 11/1, 11/2. 1 1/3 at 8. 
Donna Evans and Patricia Mayor, at the Open Eye, 

316 E 88lh St 11/1. 11/2, 11/3 at 8 
Johanna Boyea, at the Collective for Living Cinema, 

52 White St (between Broadway and Church: 9S2- 

3615), 10/31 at 8 30 
Mariaan Pannison and Dancart, loft at 117 Hudson, 

3rd floor (966-0978), 11/2-4, at 8, 
Nina Wianar and Dancar*, Performing Arts Center 

Emanu-EI Midlown YM-YWHA. 344 E. 14th St. (674- 

7200). 11/3. 11/4. at 8 30 
Juila Finch, solo dances Eden's Expressway, 537 

Broadway at Spring St (924-1665). 11/2, 11/3 at 9. 
Jayarajan and Padmarani Ratiah, Indian classical 

dance McMillin Theater, 116th St, and Broadway, 

11/2 at 8 15 Sn Swami Satchidananda will speak. 
Yung Yung Tsuai, East/West dances Chou Dance 

Theater, 555 Broadway (724-2925) 1 1 /2-4, 1 1 /9-1 1 

at 8. 

Hanry Yu h Dancars, traditions of East and West 
Uerce Cunningham Studio, 463 West St., 10th 
floor (875-7832), 11/2, 11/3. 11/4 at 8:30 



Art 



Galleries are generally open Tues-Sat from Ijetween 
W and 1 1 to between S and 6 
Art listings edited by Holly Pinto 



SOLOS 



B7th Straat 



Farrail Brici(houta-New paintings, thru 11/10. Pro- 
letch. 37 W 57th (838-7436) 

Chariat E. Burchfiald(1893-1967)/Basil Ede-The late 
years and selected earlier works, thru 11/3 /Bird 
portraits, thnj 11/10 Kennedy. 50 W 57th (541- 
9600) 

Anthony Caro/Haian Franiianthalar-New sculpture, 

11/10-12/1 New subtle color washes. 11/3-28. 

Emmerich. 41 E 57th (752-0124) 
Chuck Ciota-A 9x6-foot Mark, watercolors. drawings, 

thru 11/17 Pace, 32 E 57th (421-3292) 
Wiliiam Cluti-New York in pastel and charcoal 

drawings, thru 11/1 Alonzo, 30 W 57th (586-2500). 
David Corwin-Abstract biomorphic forms on canvas 

and paper. 10/30-11/17 Gallery 84. 30 W. 57th 

(581-5000) 

Arturo Di Modica-Sculpture, 10/30-11/24 Dorsky, 4 
W 57th (489-1020) 

Yrjo Edalmann-Trompe I'oeil oils of artificial land- 
scapes, thru 11/24 Heidenberg, 50 W 57th (586- 
3808). 
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HYATT REGENCY 
NEW ORLEANS 

At the Superctome. Dig Le Club's 
jazz. Savor Jonah s gourmet 
uisine. Spin around town in ttie 
' city's only revolving rooftop 
restaurant, Vendome. 



HYATT REGENCY 
HOUSTON 

Close to the Convention Center, 
connected to the Dov\^ntovi/n 
Tunnel Systems. Enjoy elegant 
gourmet dining in Hugo s " 
Window Box. 



From the moment you arrive, 
frustrations disappear in the splendor 
of cascading fountains and fresh, 
natural greenery. You're sv^ept into a 
world of stimulating people, delicious 
delicacies and exciting entertain- 
ment. Come alive with a touch of 
Hyatt. More luxurious than most hotels, 
but of course, you've earned it. 

Call 800 228 9000 
or your travel agent 
for the spirit of Hyatt. Worldwide. 




HYATT REGENCY 
CAMBRIDGE 

Overlooking the Charles River 
and downtown Boston. Taste New 
England at Jonah s oyster bar. 
Sovor gourmet Chinese cuisine 
at The Empress. 




K HYATT REGENCY 
[p- DALLAS 

At Reunion. Downtown near 
^^.Convention Center and new 
""'ana. Dine above the city at 
itores. Enjoy cocktails A/ The 
Top of fhe Dome. 




CAPTURE THE SPIRIT. 
HYATT0HOTELS 
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Cuisinart ^^^B 






Cuisinart 





Cuisinart 



UtAt) MfltHiJCTIONSOtrORt US»* 



INTRODUCING THE CUISINART 
DLC-8 FOOD PROCESSOR. 

THERE'S ONLY ONE FOOD PROCESSOR BETTER 
THAN THIS ONL AND ME MAKE THAT ONE, TOa 



The new DLC-8 food processor, 
we believe, is superior to any other 
except our DLC-7, which has a more 
powerful motor and a bigger bowl. But 
the DLC-8 costs less, provides a larger 
than standard workbowl, and motor 
power to match. It is startlingly quiet 
and surprisingly compact. It will shred, 
chop, grate, julienne and slice with an 
ease and speed that can best be 
described as phenomenal. 

AN EXCLUSIVE DOUGH-MIXING BLADE. 

The DLC-8 will be of special 
interest to you if you wish to make your 
own bread and pastries. 

It has a dough-mixing blade with a 
unique shape (patent applied for) that 
makes the ball of dough roll around a 
horizontal axis instead of spinning 
around a vertical axis. 

That's the technical explanation. 
More important, are the results: equal 
and perfect kneading of the entire 



mass of dough. 

The DLC-8 also has as standard 
equipment a slicing disc, shredding 
disc and chopping blade. 

A FEED TUBE THAT'S EASY TO FEED. 

There are times when it is more 
convenient to have a feed tube up front 
and times when it's easier if the feed 
tube is in the rear Our feed tube is 
always convenient because it works 
both ways, front or rear 

PULSE ON. PULSE OFF 

This machine, like the DLC-7, has 
an ingenious on/off system that gives 
you more control. Press one of the 
wide keys in the front and the machine 
goes on and stays on; press the other 
key and the machine stops. Quickly. 
Press the same key again and the 
machine stays on for as long as you 
hold it down. 

You determine how fast to pulse, 



a meaningful advantage in many jobs. 
A WARRANTY THAT GOES ON AND 0N7 

The DLC-8 is a machine made 
with unusual care and expertise. And 
its warranty reflects this. There is a 
limited, transferable one-year warranty 
on the entire machine and the major 
motor parts (rotor, stator and bearings) 
have a warranty for 15 years of normal 
home use. 

For more information on the new 
Cuisinart food processor and our 
magazine "The Pleasures of Cooking" 
(for those to whom cooking is a joy, a 
hobby, a means of expression) please 
write Cuisinarts, Inc., 411 West 
Putnam Ave., Greenwich, CT 06830. 



Cuisinart' 

Flood Processor 



AROUND TOWN^= 

Emily Elinin-Mountains and bays of Hawaii, thru 11/ 
10, Kornblee. 20 W 57m (586-1178) 

C«ri Oliko-New paintings, ttiru 11/15. Sachs, 29 W. 
57th (421-8686) 

John Griafsn-Rhoplex on raw canvas, 11/3-24 Jack- 
son, 521 W 57th (586-4200) 

John Wllliim Hill (1812-1879), and John Henry Hill 
(1839-1922) Walercolors and drawings of the Hud- 
son Valley by father and son, thru 1 1 /3 Washburn, 
42 E 57th (753-0546) 

Ed K«n»-Tightly stretched canvases of earthy pig- 
ments both gouged and stiched, thru 11/3 Esman, 
29 W 57th (421-9490) 

Qoorgo McNall-Powerful, abrasive lovers and mythic 
heads in paint, thru 11/3 Dintenfass. 50 W 57th 
(581-2268) 

I. Rico Poroira (I907-I971)-Abstractions of light in 
depth, thru 11/3 Zarro. 41 E 57th (752-0498) 

Archie Rand-Syrrtiolic man, greyhound, piano, mono- 
chromatic and floating, thru 11/15. deNagy, 29 W 
57th (421-3780). 

Robert Rold-Figures on the tieach in oils and pencil 
drawings, 11/3-29 Alonzo, 30 W 57th (586-2500) 

Larry RIvart-Seven paintings, 23 drawings of a wed- 
ding, Daniel Webster, Dutch Masters labels, thnj 
11/10. Marlborough, 40 W 57th (541-4900). 

Jam** Saaman-New York and Long Island, 10/30- 
11/17 Viridian, 24 W 57t1 (245-2882). 

Kannath Snalion-Steel and aluminum rod and cable 
sculpture, 10/30-12/1 Zabriskie, 29 W 57th (832- 
9034) 

William Tlllyar^Mesh paintings, thru 11/16 Jacob- 
son, 24 W 57th (581-8346) 

Elana Urbaitls-Fluorescent constructions using wood 
and shaped canvas. 11/3-23. Phoenix. 30 W. 57th 
(245-5095) 

Eitaban VIcanta-New works, thru 11/10. Qruenebaum, 
38 E 57th (838-8245). 



Madison Avanua and VielnHy 



Plarra Alachlnsky-Monumental etchings and paintings 
on paper, thru 11/10 Lefebre, 47 E 77th (744- 
3384) 

Thomas Anshutz (1851-19l2)-Portraits, genre, sea- 

and landscapes in all media, 10/30-12/21 Graham, 

1014 Madison (535-5767) 
Will Bamat-Lithos and sengraphs from 1970, 11/5- 

30 AAA. 663 Fifth Ave (755-4211). 
Robert Baauehamp-Drawings and oils on paper from 

1969 to 1979, thru 11/3 Knowlton, 19 E 71st (794- 

9700) 

Joseph Bauys-New environmental sculpture, 11/3- 
12/30 Feldman, 33 E 74th (249-4050) Mon-Sat 10- 
5:30 

Scott Burton/Stava Olanakos-Three new tables / 
Humorous penguins in drawings, paint, and sculp- 
ture. Thru 11/14. Droll/Kolbert, 724 Fifth (541- 
6006) 

Alaxandar Calda^-Gouaches, lithos, jewelry, thru 1 1 / 
10 Rolly-Uichaux. 943 Madison (535-1460) 

Ilys Grigoravleh Chashnik (1902-1929)-F)ussian 
avant-garde drawings and graphics of pure form, 
thru 11/2 Hutton, 33 E 74th (249-9700). 

J. Fralxsi Cortaa-Paintings of Spain. Thru 10/30. 
Spanish National Tourist Office, 665 Fifth Ave (759- 
8822) 

Ron Davis/Tom Holland-Paintings, thru 11/3 Blum- 

Helman, 13 E 75th (249-5350) 
Da Kooning-New abstractions 1978-79, thru 11/17. 

Fourcade, 36 E 75th (535-3980). 
Natalia Edgar-Recent paintings, thru 11/7 Ingber, 3 

E 78th (744-3158) 
Michael Fllmui/Fairflald Portar-Recent work./ 

Figurative paintings 11/3-12/1. HirschI & Adier. 21 

E 70th (535-8810) 
Sam Francis-The fifties with senal landscapes, thru 

11/14 Elkon, 1063 Madison (535-3940) 
Kannath Frazlar (1867-1949)-Ponraits, landscapes in 

paint, pastel, and drawings, 11/3-12/1 FAR, 22 E 

80th (734-7287) 
Patar Ouast-Still lifes. figures, scenes, 1 1 /2-30 Auto- 
mation House. 49 E 68th (628-1010) Mon-Fn 9-5. 
Philip Ouston-Paintings 1978-79, thru 11/10. McKee. 

140 E 63rd (688-5951) 
HIroshiga-Famous views of 60-odd provinces, thru 

12/1 Ronin, 605 Madison (688-0188) 
Amelia Hoffman-Constructec drawings, thru 11/14 

Bodley, 1063 Madison (249-2155) 
Pat Janssn-Pastoral scenes of vivid color. 10/30-11/ 

17. Krasner 1043 Madison (734-6110) 




\ 
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WHEN ¥DU DONT 
HAVE TO ASK WHAT IT COSTS. 




iNfPOBXJ^^S^^Jiand made since 1868 



I' 




THE ULTIMATE QGAR 



= AROUND TOWN = 

Guitav Klimt (1862'191B)-M0re than 30 selected 
drawings, thru 12/29 Sabarsky. 987 Madison (628- 
6281) 

Daniel O'Sulllvan-Landscapes and large ligure com- 
positions, thru 11/3 Kraushaar, 1055 Madison (535- 
9888) 

Juin Pascin-Walercolors, thru 11/17 Adier. 21 E 
67lh (249-2450) 

Francesco PiranotI (1758-I810)-Elchings ol the Pan- 
theon and other Roman temples, thru 11/24. 
Spaced, 165 W 72nd (787-6350) 

Anna Poor-Anguilla and Haverstraw, the home of the 
artist, thru 11/17 Graham, 1014 Madison (535- 
5767) 

Joan Sammal-Paintings and works on paper, 1 1 /3- 

28 Lerner-Heller, 956 Madison (861-9010) 
Aaron Shll(lar-30 oils, pastels, and drawings, thru 

11/24 Davis & Long, 746 Madison (861-2811) 
SuHn Smith-An on-site wall drawing in charcoal. 

pencil, acrylic, thru 11/21 Weiner, 21 E, 73rd (794- 

2664) 

Dorothea Tanning-Ten recent surrealist works, plus a 
photographic biography of tfie artist, thru 11/15. 
Gimpel WeitzenhoHer, 1040 Madison (628-1897) 

Mai Wabar-Sculpture, thru 11/24 Forum, 1018 
Madison (535-6080) 

William Wllkins-Receni paintings and drawings, thru 
11/10 SchoelkopI, 825 Madison (879-4639) 

Daily Voungblood-Primal themes including stone- 
ware and wood elephant, thru 10/31 Willard, 29 E 
72nd (744-2925) 



SoHo 



Armsn-Bronze castings of tools, shoes, cans, thru 
11/10 Emmerich, 420 W Broadway (431-4550) 

Jamat Buehman-Small sculpture, thru 1 1 /3 Hutchin- 
son, 138 Greene (966-3066) 

Weata Dalagl-Portrails from 1941 to now, thru 11/11 
Pindar, 127 Greene (533-4881) 

Mary Edalton-Oark shelters and light rocks, thru 1 1 / 
3 A I R , 97 Wooster (966-0799) 

Joanna Flanagan-Suspended created-skeitons, thru 
11/8 Eno, 101 Wooster (226-5342) 

Dan Flavin-Fluorescent sculpture from the early 
1960s to now, thru 11/10 Castelli, 420 W Broad- 
way (431-5160) 

Maurice Flockor-Works, thru 11/14 First Street, 118 
Pnnce (226-9011) 

R.C. Qorman-Navaio drawings and paintings, thru 1 1 / 
25 Bayard, 456 W Broadway (477-3804) 

Robert Groavanor-A new railway lie work, thru 11/3 
Cooper. 155 Wooster (677-4390) 

Don Gummor-Sculpture /Elements of architecture by 
Torre, Fodera Thru 11/10 Sperone Westwaler 
Fischer, 142 Greene (431-3685) 

Carol Haarar/VHa Potartan-Metallic pencil and pig- 
ment drawings /Personal pencil views of nature. 
Thru 11/1 Landmark, 469 Broome (966-1173) 

Alfrod Kran/Lucio Ponl-A sculptural installation./ 
Selected works. 1962-1979 Thru 11/21 Bromm. 90 
W Broadway (732-6196) 

Rick McCarthy/Mittlor-Kaleidosco|}ic patterns /Clear 
pristine abstractions Thru 11/15 Westbroadway. 
431 W Broadway (966-2520) 

Ray Parkar--Abstractions in oil on canvas and paper. 
10/31-11/24 Cuningham, 94 Pnnce (966-0455) 

Joanna Poutetto-Dart-Recent works, 11/3-24 Cald- 
well, 383 W Broadway (966-6500) 

Rosalind Shaffor-Figurative wood constructions of 
exaggerated subiects, 11/3-28 Soho 20, 99 Spring 
(226-4167) 

Martin Silverman-Sculpture, thru 11/17 Thorp, 419 

W Broadway (431-6880) 
Thaodoros Stamos-Abstract expressionism and the 

Greek Isles, 11/3-12/1 Meisel, 141 Prince (677- 

1340) 

MIchaol Hunt Stolbach/John Van Alatino-Grids of 

rag paper /Stone floor pieces 11/3-29. Neill. 136 
Greene (925-8633) 
Philip Wofford-Variegated textures, vibrant color, 
some Navaio skies, thru 1 1 /8 Hoffman. 429 W 
Broadway (966-6676) 



Other 



Madolino Matz-Chance and herd patterns, thru 11/4. 
Noho. 542 LaGuardia PI (473-9619) 

Stephen Zaima-Wood rod. twine and nylon-line con- 
structions, thru 11/16 Mall at CUNY. 33 W 42nd 
(790-4331 ) 
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I AROUND TOWN I 



GROUP SHOWS 



B7th Straat 



Jinli-6 W 57th (586-0110) 20th-century masters 
including Matisse. Picasso. Boccioni, Giacometti. 
thru 11/3 

Sunw*-50 W 57 (541-8334) Self-portrait prints by 

Dix. Ensors. Kokoschka. thru 11/3 



Ma 



nd Vicinity 



Aequiv«lla-ie E 79th (734-6300) Uon-Sal 10-5 22 
works by Bonnard. Matisse. Mir6. Modigliani. Monet. 
11/1-30 

Asia Houte-112 E 64th (751-3210) Mon-Sat 10-5. 
Sun 1-5 Japanese Buddhist panniings from the 8th 
to the 18th centuries taken from Western collec- 
tions, thru 12/9 

AsMclalad American Artitta-663 Fifth Avenue (755- 
4211) British prints from 1830 to 1930. thru 11/3 

Br«wiUr-10l8 Madison (472-9481) Walercolor cos- 
tume studies for Meetings With Remarkable Men, 
thru 10/31 

Groliar Club-47 E 60th (838-6690) Exhibition in 
celebration of 500th anniversary of Jean Grolier, 
French book collector of the i6th century, thru 12/ 
1 

KnoMll*i^19 E 70th (794-05501 The Schwartz Col- 
lection including Hofmann. Newman. Noland. Smith. 
10/31-1 1/28 

LaboMi«-9 E 82nd (535-4865) Drawings, including 
two by Matisse, a 1920 Chagall, constructivist 
compositions by Malevich. thru 12/1 

L'lbti-667 Madison (935-0490) Ancient Egyptian art. 
including a painted Amarna relief, thru 12/30 

MathM-19 E 7lst (249-3600) American works by 
members of the Stieglitz group from pnvate collec- 
tions, thru 12/1 

Rainhold-Brown-26 E 78th (734-7999) 1909-1957 
posters for menswear firm Paul Kehl, thru 12/1 



JUSTERINliS* BROOKS Fouivii-ci 17-t" 



Soho 



14 Sculptor«-75 Thompson (966-5790) Sculptural 
works by artists from Atlanta, thru 11/18 

OK Harrit-383 W Broadway (431-3600) Four one- 
person shows by Bang. Cone. Galgiani. Geltman- 
Pereira, thru 11/3 

Huteliinw>n-138 Greene (966-3066) Maquettes and 
small sculptures by Brosk, Buchman. Howard, thru 
11/3 

Jordan-Voipe-457 W Broadway (533-3900) The Arts 
and Crafts Desk from 1900 to 1915. thru 11/30 

Soho C«nt*r-110 Prince (226-1995) Geometric paint- 
ed-wood reliefs by Abrams. plus Piersa. thru 1 1 /3 



Museums 



Brooliiyn Mutoum, 188 Eastern Pkwy (638-5000) 
Wed-Sat 10-5, Sun 12-5 The Amencan Renais- 
sance 1876-1917. thru 12/30 Objects and architec- 
tural designs, paintings, furniture, glass, etc. . .. 
Innocents Abroad decorative-arts exhibit, thru 1 /31 / 
80 Richard Claude Ziemann pnnts and drawings, 
thru 11/4 

Frick Colloetion, 1 E 70lh St (288-0700). Tues-Sat 

10- 6. Sun 1-6 Special exhibit on woodcarver 
Abraham Miller, whose work is seen in the Frick; 
thru 12/30 

Guggonhaim Mutoum, Fifth Ave at e9th (860-1313). 
Tues 11-8. Wed-Sun 11-5 Sculpture of Joseph 
Beuys. 11/2-1/2/1980 

MotropoiKsn Musoum of Art, Fifth Ave at e2nd 
(535-7710) Tues 10-8 45. Wed-Sat 10-4:45: Sun 

11- 4 45 Opens 11/1 Greek Art of the Aegean 
Islands; objects from Athens. Olympia. Delphi, etc : 
thru 2/10/80 Monumental fragments of statuary 
from Notre Dame. Pans; thru 1 1 /25 . Old Master 
and Modern Prints. Part II; thru 11/4 New acquisi- 
tions of the 20th-century Art Department 



Sports 



Football: Giants, at Meadowlandt, E Rutherford. N J 
(201-935-8111): 11/4 at 1: vs Dallas. 

Thorouglibrod racing, at Aquecuct. thru 12/31. Daily 
ex Tues , first race at 12 30. ex Sun at 1:05 



Once in a great while, 
something comes along that 
exceeds your expectations. 
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By Larry Rivers with Carol Brightman 



By the eariy fifties American painting liad suddenly become sort 
of an intemationai commodity. There was a burgeoning of art 
acthfity, art interest; more and more money went into it, and in 
some way it was a part of the emergence of America as a world 
power. Culture no longer had to be found in Europe. And one littie 
microcosm that represented that whofe thing was the Cedar Tavern 
on Unhfersity Place. 

'"" Ybu had painters coming in there, and poets. All my friends went 
there: Kenneth Koch, Frank O'Hara, John Ashbery, Arnold Wein- 
stein — all writers; Howie Kanovitz, a painter. And it was about sex 
too. What is a bar? Figured It out the other day — all it is, is about 
sex, really. And loneliness. 

When you went to the bar, de Kooning was there and Franz Kline 
and Milton Resnick, and every writer who wrote about art ... 
everytKNiy would come down. That was the place to go — it was a 
scene. It was absolutely fantastic in that way. Women came in; 
parties emanated from there. It had a certain kind of exuberance, 
and every day and every night you could just drop in before you went 
home. It was your neighborhood bar, but the neighborhood was 
really the art community, the downtown art community. 



This piece has been adapted from Drawings and Digressions, to be published this month. 




Frank O'Hara, I was still 
interested in getting a leg, 
shoe buttons, stockings." 



When I was on The $64,000 Ques- 
tion in 1957 and won $32,000 answer- 
ing questions about "Contemporary 
Art," 1 bought drinks for the house. It 
was like a movie scene, and the check 
was grabbed from my hand and passed 
around the entire bar so that every- 
body could take a look at what I had 
won. It was really the sort of com- 
munity that doesn't exist now. 

Whether or not the Cedar was a 
kind of incubator for certain attitudes 
toward art is another question. I can't 
really pin down any aesthetic I came 
away with. It was more like a place to 
find out what was going on, what was 
happening, it was a verbal-news shop 
— who's going with whom, who's going 
to show whom, who's going to what gal- 
lery, who just sold a large work. It 
was like that — and whatever you want 
to make of it, you can. 

Every so often Jackson Pollock, who 
was already out in the country, would 
storm into the bar. He was getting to 
be very well known, and his works 
were beginning to sell. I think he was 
going to a psychiatrist. By evening he'd 
be kind of drunk and stagger in and 
make a scene. He was like the all- 
American rough-and-tumble-drunk type 
of guy; he was a big cornball — the 
kind of person that I'm not used to. 
I mean I knew the children of Euro- 
peans; I really didn't know those 
Americans who come on like "Hey, 
man, how ya doin'?" He was like that. 
When he was sober he was very 
morose; drunk he was all over the 
place in a sort of sloppy, emotional 
way. But he had a certain power. You 
knew it. When he was in a room you 
felt his presence very much. 

When he came in he would do 
something outrageous to every person 
there. I was known in the circle to be 
someone who took heroin, so he would 
make , signs about pushing a needle 
into his arm. Or if a guy was gay he'd 
make obscene sucking noises. He was 
so simple and clear — he was sort of 
funny. 

Most of the artists in the Cedar bar 
were abstract artists. I was the only 
one who was painting realistically, and 
I felt very self-conscious about it. I 
felt as if I should be accepted: I'm 
an artist and I like big paintings and 
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I appreciated what they were doing; 
aspects of their work even crept into 
my realism, but I wanted different 
things. I wanted to tell a story, I guess. 
I remember being asked by groups 
that were painting realistically at that 
time if I would join them in some 
kind of political art action. "Look at 
those guys," they would say about the 
abstract painters, "look how far they're 
getting, look at what they're doing to 
American art — they're getting into all 
the shows and all the museums and 
people are collecting them. Here we 
are," they said, "why don't we try to 
band together and fight these guys?" 
I never joined them. I identified much 
more with the abstract artists. 

When you think about it now, that 
whole circle of painters and writers 
functioned like primitive media. We 
wrote about a lot of things. Frank 
O'Hara and I did How to Proceed in 
Painting, How to Proceed in Poetry, 
How to Proceed in the Theatre. The 
only people who were making state- 
ments about life and art seemed to be 
poets — in some way they were able to 
reach you. Perhaps they were a point 
of resistance to that whole celebration 
of the American way in the fifties, the 
victory after the war, the house and 
two cars in the suburbs. I probably 
knew all that was going on, but it 
didn't seem to interest me. I was trying 
to think about how to become a great 
artist — so you did all the things that 
had to do with that. If somebody gave 
you money to get a house you moved 
out to the country — like Jackson Pol- 
lock. In a way we were part of that 
celebration too. 

The pastel is of John Ashbery, who 
at the time couldn't have been more 
than in his early thirties. Already he 
looks like an old baggy poet. He was 
a member of my inner circle. 



He was easy to draw, but he didn't 
have the same relationship to my draw- 
ings that Frank O'Hara had. When 




Iffhn Ashbery 



O'Hara posed for you it was about the 
drawing — it was about you and your 
art. John more or less countenanced 
the experience. He would allow him- 
self to be drawn, and he was interested 
in the results. He was and is smart 



about art. He's remained my frie nd. 
Now he's a Pulitzer Prize winner^ 

In the early sixties I told an inter- 
viewer from Art in America that one 
could go into art as a career the same 
as law, medicine, or government. "Only 
the poets remain pure," I said. There 
wasn't any money attached to poetry 
then, and at that time no one made 
such a fuss over the poets who were 
my friends, and so they were forced to 
remain pure — there was no other way 
for poets to be. But times have changed. 

Still there is a certain purity to a 
poem. You can take a painting olT the 
wall the way you can buy a pair of 
shoes. You can pick it out, they wrap 
it up, it's yours — you take it home. You 
hang it up on your wall. It's like put- 
ting a pair of shoes on your feet — "These 
are my shoes." You don't own a John 
Ashbery poem. But you can own a 
Larry Rivers painting. And so it's a 
commodity in a way poetry never is. 

But at the same time, the poet him- 
self can become a coirimodity in the~ 
same way that an artist can. John Ash- 
bery goes on 55,000 lectures, and Ken- 
neth Koch writes books on how to 
teach poetry to Italian children. I mean 
what has that got to do with "poetry"? 




Kgnntih Koch 



Kenneth Koch is posed in front of 
a work of mine, obviously out of my 
de Kooning period — a little bit of the 
de Kooning women, I think. 

Kenneth Koch and I have known 
each other many, many years. Of all 
my friends, he is a rather odd and, I 
would say, difficult personality. He is 
one of those people you have a social 
and emotional attachment with from 
the past, but whom you see now mainly 
through professional connections. You 
get old, you don't see each other every 
day the way you used to when you 
didn't know who you were and you 
had a lot of energy to bounce around 
all over town. Every so often Kenneth 
Koch would complete a book and want 
me to do a cover or do illustrations, 
and since I always had respect for his 
talent and thought he was quite funny, 
I found it a pleasure to do something 
for him. He has a response to words 
that is odd and unique. And he even 
wrote plays in which I sometimes 



would be able to take a part. But fi- 
nally it became almost only that — the 
only time he got in touch was when 
he had some project in mind, and I 
began to find myself wondering what 
the whole thing was about. It became 
very complicated. On the other hand, 
I consider him one of my closest 
friends, and here I am doing the jacket 
for his new book of poems. 

A very important drawing for me is 
the drawing of Frank O'Hara. It has 
some sort of Christ-like feeling. I even 
put that Giotto aura around his head. 
I think I thought of him as Christ in a 
very funny way, and that's why I made 
him into a carpenter with a hammer. 1 
drew him so many times — at one point 
he was an Indian. 

When I drew this I was still inter- 
ested in getting a leg, and I'd get a few 
details of the shoe like the buttons and 
the stripes in the stockings. I did only 
one eye, but that was something I was 
already doing. Later in the sixties I be- 
gan to think that the features and the 
details aren't as important as certain 
kinds of groupings of shapes. But I'm 
very disappointed with this drawing. 
It looks like a child to me, not a man 
in his late twenties. 

What was Frank's fnfluence on me? 
Well, I was older than he, so it went 
the other way. By the time he came to 
New York I was already an artist, and 
so he had a certain kind of interest in 
me. I think his influence on me was 
that he made me aware of poetry in a 
certain way. I mean I wanted to read 
certain things because of him. I was 
also forced in his presence to try to 
clarify what I meant by things. Be- 
cause I had such a good audience, I 
would try to be more exact or more 
heroic. I took myself more seriously. 

He was also gay, so he thought he 
loved me. We slept with each other. 
I sort of thought, well, I'm straight, 
but I'm doing this. Well, I don't know 
how straight I was if I was doing this. 
And we carried on for a very long 
time. He was kind of upset; he usually 
picked on guys who also like women — 
the classic case of the homosexual who 
likes "men": By definition a "man" is 
someone who likes women. So it was 
a tragic thing, but it straightened out. 

Once we were invited to a Brown 
University graduation. It was about 
1966; the son of a collector, Jacques 
Kaplan, was graduating, and we went 
up there, were put into caps and 
gowns, given honorary degrees, and at 
the same time we delivered one of 
these dopey things that we made up 
for the occasion. There were maybe 
3,000 students, and we just read. We 
were talking about homo- and other 
sexuality, art. It predated the unrest on 
the campus, but it was in the mood for 




Frank O'Hara 



the students. It was what they liked 
hearing. We were a great success. 

Frank and I enjoyed going out into 
a certain kind of territory and just 
reaching into ourselves for all sorts of 
information that we had. We did a lot 



of reading of twentieth-century litera- 
ture, a lot of criticism, art criticism. 
In fact, Frank finally found out so 
much he became the curator at the 
Museum of Modern Art. He started out 
there selling postcards for Christmas. 
He got to know so many artists and so 
much about art and what was going 
on in the art world that he became 
completely invaluable to the museum, 
and finally he was given the job of 
curator — Horatio O'Hara Alger. 

. Grace Hartigan is a painter I knew 
in the fifties. She was really a funny 
girl, spoke all day about painting and 
what she's doing; she tried to connect 
herself to the masters. I did that too — 
like if I did something of a Cezanne 
or a Delacroix, maybe some of their 
greatness would rub off on me. We 
thought she was funny because of her 
poses; it was as if she were in some 
kind of costume all the time, a cos- 
tume of attitudes. But she was an im- 
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^^i^ race would run 
off with one man, then three 
weeks later, another. Today 
that would seem normal." 

portant figure. She did all sorts of odd 
things in her time with men that were 
interesting. She'd run off with one and 
then three weeks later she'd be with 
another. Today it's nothing. 

Before she became' Grace Hartigan 
she was "George Hartigan." And then 
slowly she began to be "G. Hartigan," 
and then finally Grace. She was cer- 
tainly some kind of female equivalent 
of a rough-and-ready type. ... I think 
now that time has passed I realize 
what these women were up against. I 
sort of accepted them just as guys or 
as another person — I didn't think about 
it too much'. But they had to be quite 
strong and maybe even exaggerate their 
position to keep from going under, but 
at the same time the "man" part 
seemed to be as important as ever. . . . 
Men seem to think that they can make 
a separation between career and the 
emotional/sexual aspect of life. Until 
recently women kept thinking that 
somehow they had to settle the man 
thing; somehow it was paramount. 
That wasn't true for Grace, I think; 
she was just as interested in a career, 
in her work, and men were like dress- 
ing — a little bit of spice in life. She 
seemed to boss them around — like 
"Don't bother me, I'm doing my work, 
you can call between five and six. . . ." 
That would seem very normal today. 

•Edward Denby was a dancer and a 
dance critic with the Herald Tribune 
when I met him, but he's actually a 
poet and a very aesthetic man and I 
would say the closest person to that 
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pure- type I was speaking of. He still 
lives in a very spare-looking loft on 
21st Street. He'sJjeen living there since 
maybe the thirties, forties. It's th e only 



building standing on that street. And 
he's a white-haired man now. 
^He's a man who might have good 
cause to be bitter. I don't think he's 
been given the recognition he deserves. 
He's a very smart man, very sensitive 
— he was there when everything was 
happening — but it seems as if what- 
ever constitutes worldly recognition 
hasn't come to him. On the other hand, 
among his friends he's got a great rep- 
utation. He's well liked and he's looked 
up to. He's a little bit like a guru. I 
think that John Ashbery once com- 
plained about that — about how he dis- 
pensed his approval: The world didn't 
recognize him, but he knew his power^ 

He was sick in Southampton and 
lying in bed when I made this draw- 
ing. He's a strange person. I never was 
sure whether he liked me or not. I al- 
ways respected him, and he had a cer- 
tain distance to you in friendship. But 
on the other hand, Frank O'Hara and 
he were close. 

He's from a rather old American 
family from Kansas, I think, and peo- 
ple of his were admirals in the navy. 
I've always considered him to be a 
real American, while I am a fake 
American — sort of American by mis- 
take. After all, my mother came herei 
*when she was 26, my father 
(was 14, and all I saw were for- 
/eigners in my house, and I spoke Yid- 
Idish till I was 6 years old. . . . That's 
not in the drawing. The drawing is 
like all the drawings I did at that time, 
but all those thoughts passed through 
my head as I did him. . . . Actually, 
when I think about it now, the thing 
about America is that I don't think 
anybody feels like an "American." 
And the ones that do— the "real" 
Americans from English-Scottish back- 
grounds — are a dying race. 

. LeRoi Iones7"the Cisco Kid, he was 
a friend of mine. In the late fifties, 
early sixties, he was my connection to 
a lot of things. He was black and he 
was interested in jazz, or he was in- 
terested in jazz and happened to be 
black. He was a nice guy. We got on 
heroin together and we went to parties 
together and we did all sorts of things 
together. He married a white Jewish 
girl, and I got him a house out in the 
Hamptons and made sure there weren't 
going to be any questions about his 
being a black man. Nothing ever 
touched him. 

Then after 1964, after his play 
Dutchman was produced, suddenly it 
all changed. We were invited to a 
symposium on I don't know what — 
"art vs. life," some funny things — and 
suddenly he decided to come out of 
some kind of closet with the most in- 
tense hatred of every white person he 
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LeRoi Jones 

knew. It was the beginning of those 
very aggressive black- white situations. 
I couldn't believe it. I was shocked 
and upset, and that began the deteri- 
oration in our friendship. Finally, he 
told me I was just painting for a bunch 
of uptown fags. He's come off it a bit, 
like all of us do with time. But he has 
changed his name to Imamu Baraka, , ^ 
and now Imamu is a devoted Marxist, 
and I've heard that he writes plays and 
directs them to educate black students 
in Marxism. Very strange; he's lia ble to U 
become something else again^ *^ 

Gregory Corso was a beat poet along 
with lack Kerouac and Allen Gins- 
berg, and we were all thrown together; 
we saw one another quite a bit. The 
beat poets were quite different from 
Frank and John and Kenneth, who, 
probably without saying it, considered 
themselves aristocrats. These poets 
considered themselves the poets of the 
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people, or the poets of the lost souls of 
the world. They identified more with 
the junkies or the poets who had hard 
times. They had a different romance, 
the beat poets, from the romance that, 
say, John Ashbery and Kenneth and 
Frank had. But at the same time so 
much attention was paid to them that 
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always thougM of 
Edward as a real American, 
while I am a fake. But the 
real ones are a dying race." 

the others were forced to acknowledge 
their existence. Allen Ginsberg is the 
only one of the beats who has really 
survived, but the way the world turned 
out, Allen is more acknowledged for 
his notoriety and political positions 
than for his poetry, and I think he 
suffers a little bit because of it. 

This is a portrait of Gregory Corso 
as a "fan." His hands are joined — 
again there's that trick of mine where 
I wouldn't put the fingers in. I just 
made the shape of the wrist to wrist — 
from where the shirt stops on one 
hand, through the fingers, to the other 
fingers, up to the wrist, where there's 
another shirt — and that would always 
form some sort of shape. To unravel 
those digits that are crossing, to keep 
track of the fingers — I finally got bored 
with that and just had a different thing 
in mind. You can see now that it's 
all one piece. 

Gregory Corso is now married to 
an heiress — really a rich woman, and 
it's insane. 1 knew him when he had 
gotten out of jail and was wearing it 
like a badge — "I was in jail, I'm one 
of those wonderful poets." He was a 
big druggie and a bon vivant. He ran 
after women, considered himself a 
hedonist, a bailer, see — then he lost 
all his teeth. No one paid much atten- 
tion to his work, although he really 
was interested in his poetry. I mean 
through all the fuss and the kind of 
fun he would have — he acted like a 
fool always, you know — underneath 
there was always a very serious inter- 
est in his work. Then he was taken 
seriously. I think he taught in univer- 
sities, but he kept himself in this awftil 
state. I mean no teeth; he lived in 
Chelsea; he wanted to look like his 
clothes stank. But there are still wom- 
en who want to be associated with 
that, and finally he hooked up with 
someone — can't remember which for- 
tune, it's as heavy as duPont. So 
we all travel on strange roads all our 
lives. I'm fond of him when I see him. 
He's so sweet now that it forces you 
to be, you know, nicer. 

_Jrr~> In 1958 Maxine was "my girl 
friend." I called her Miss New Jersey. 
Maxine GrofTsky, who was the sub- 
ject matter for the character Brenda 
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in Philip Roth's Goodbye Columbus. 

We kept up a relationship — then 
she became angry with me. 

This drawing was done out in a 
barn in Southampton. She had a beau- 
tiful nose — and even though the draw- 
ing is quite abstract, you can see that 
I was aware of her nose with these two 
dots. I was very aware of it because 
I've thought about a nose job since I 
was eighteen. I mean you live in a cul- 
ture where everybody's nose is going 
up, or is straight, and you walk around 
looking like some Arab or an anti- 
Semitic notion of an elder of Zion — 
well, you sort of consider it. At any 
rate, by now, what are you going to 
do? My sister had a nose job. it al- 
ways made me nervous. 




Maxine Crofjsky 



The Bill de Kooning in a hat I 
picked up at a shop in San Antonio, 
Texas. I think it dated back to the 
National Recovery Act because it had 
an NRA label on it. I was in love 
with it for a long time. . . . Anyway, 
Bill came over to my house drunk one 
afternoon, trying to make out with 
Ellen Oppenheim. I don't know 
whether he succeeded. As I look back 
at it now, he would show up drunk 



over the years, and usually with a 
woman and usually in a fight — and 
he was a very aggressive and boring 
drunk, really quite intolerable. But 
this time I remember I just plunked 
this hat on him and made him sit 
while I did a drawing of him. I 
don't know, he had some curious van- 
ities. He was very good-looking — he 
still is, actually, white-haired and ev- 
erything. 

Even though my works had begun 
to change from the point of view of 
realism. I reverted here to a very strict 
attempt at getting what he looked like. 
In this case the two eyes and even the 
rendition of the hat are quite accurate, 
with the curves and the twists and the 
dents. You can see I tried to even get 
part of his stubble, which, after two, 
three days of drinking, had begun to 
grow; being a kind of northern Euro- 
pean, his beard doesn't look heavy, 
although it was heavy. Anyway, that's 
Rill de Kooning. 

De Kooning is an interesting man. 
I went for long walks with him. I 
talked with him. He was like a soul 
father to me and yet a very harassed 
man, so it wasn't that he was so com- 
placent and so well placed in the 
world, you know. He wasn't like that. 
He was a sufficiently older artist for 
me so that I respected his opinions 
and I had a certain pleasure in walk- 
ing with him and talking. We did that 
all the time late at night. And actually 
we came to be quite close, and it still 
remains. I don't see him that much 
now, but I could call and go see him. 
As an older friend, he wouldn't get in 
touch with me, but he's always glad 
to see me. h 
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Because the delicate bouquet of this young wine foretells its noble future, our winemaker 
can patiently and carefully guide the promising youth of our Johannisberg Riesling to full maturity. 
Every step we take, we take with care because 
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Gallo 




Ernest & Julio Gallu, Modesto, CA 
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Cferber Life: 

Like Taking Candy Froi 



a Baby 



By Andrew Tobias 



. . People have no idea what life insurance should cost. The in- 
surance industry depends very heavily on that fact . . ^ 



The Gerber people, with nearly 70 percent of the United 
States baby-food market, have branched out into life insur-1 
ance. The plan for young families they are currently pro-^ 
moting on TV won't "grate, grind, chop, slice, dice, and 
peel," but it is being pitched about as hard as the gadgets 
that do. It is a ripofT. It is, moreover, a clear demonstration 
of the need to adopt the Federal Trade Commission's re- 
cently "released recommendations for a sort of "truth in 
life insurance," on the order of truth in lending. 

On The Tace of it, of course, Gerber s offer seems attrac- 
tive. If you are anywhere from 18 to 45 years old, Gerber 
will sell you, generally without a medical examination, up 
to $20,000 of life insurance. It's called ^BudgetJ'riced ^0- 
Year Term Life Insu rance." The question is. whosclbudget 
"Sto^tK^Tiave^Tri mind? Yours or theirs? 

Gerber's "TV Viewers' Insurance Information Center" 
package comes in the mail complete with an enthusiastic 
little baby looking up at you — perhaps it should be a little 
baby shark — and lays out the offer in question-and-answer 
form. "Why should I have term insurance?" the brochure 
asks itself. "Because," it answers, "most folks on their way 
up need maximum protection with a minimum cash outlay." 
Yes, they do. 

What the brochure doesn't tell you is that the maximum 
protection Gerber offers — its "low cost" protection — you 
could buy elsewhere foiiless jthanjialf .a^ni^^ 
- you a $7,300 Chevrolet sedan for "only" $14,950. 

The difference is that people generally know, more or 
less, what cars — and milk and mortgages — should cost. 
They have no idea what life ijisurance should cost. As it 
happens, the structure of the life-insurance industry in 
America today depends very heavily on that fact. 

There is no simple, standardized way for the average 
person to compare Gerber's policy — or any life policy — 
with others. It is as if banks advertised "low-interest loans" 
or "high-interest savings accounts" without ever telling you 
the actual interest rate. ("Trust us!") This is what the 

Andrew Tobias is writing a book on the insurance industry. 
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FTC cost-disclosure proposal would do something about. ) 
][See box on page 55). / 

^ul how much could these things vary, anyway?" the 
typical consumer is likely to wonder. "Am 1 going to beat 
my brains out to save a few bucks a year?" After all, if 
you can't trust Gerber, whom can you trust? They are "the 
baby people you have known since you were an infant." 
Would they screw you? 

For Gerber, and a good many other companies that do 
much the same thing, selling overpriced life insurance is as 
easy as — you will pardon the expression — taking candy 
from a baby. 

Gerber Life's "Low Monthly Rates" range from $4.04 a 
month (for a man of eighteen buying $10,000 worth of in- 
surance) up to $26.92 a month (twice as much coverage for 
a 45-year-old). 

Are these good prices? Fair prices? Lousy prices? How 
can you tell? Well, the brochure says it's just "16 cents a 
day for a man age 26" — that sounds pretty cheap for 
Si 0.000 of insurance — "and this low premium is guaranteed 
not to increase for a full 20 years." 

In point of embarrassing fact, however, far from being 
a "low premium. " 16 cents a day is more than double 
what a man should be paying for $10,000 of term insurance 
at age 26. Even at age 36, he shouldn't be paying more than 
8 or 9 cents a day. Only by around the last year of this 
twenty-year policy will 16 cents a day be a good rate. And, 
as the folks at Gerber must know, most people, however 
good their intentions at the time of issue, don't hang on 
to their insurance policies for twenty years. Most let them 
lapse much sooner. So most people who accept Gerber's 
offer will be paying much too much in the early years 
. their policy — and never get the benefit of the low rate in 
the last few years. 

Indeed, the Gerber policy is not unlike a "whole life" 
policy, in which premiums are kept level by purposely 
overcharging in the early years — when the risk of death is 
remote — so that premiums will not have to rise in the later 
years, when the risk becomes much greater. (This is the 
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kind of insurance most Americans, many of tliem unadvis- 
edly, buy.) But whole-life policies build up "cash values," 
however modest, so that if you let your policy lapse after 
several years of paying premiums you at least get a por- 
tion of those early-year overcharges back. Not so Gerbier's 
term policy. The overcharges arc its to keep. 

What the Gerber people hope is that you won't try to 
figure out what kind of deal they're ofTering — that you'll 
just take their word it's low-cost. The assertion is made no 
fewer than seventeen times in the material Gerber sends. 

There is little subjectivity in determining what life insur- 
ance (particularly term life insurance) "should" cost, as 
there might be in determining the fair value of a bottle of 
perfume or of a lawyer's time. Life insurance is a commodity, 
or should be — fairly simple financial transaction, like buy- 
ing a savings certificate or taking out a mortgage. Who 
these days would accept savings-account interest of 2 or 3 
percent, or take out a home mortgage pegged at 18 or 19 
percent a year? In life insurance, the equivalent happens all 
the time. Because people cannot readily compare prices, 
the industry is not particularly price-competitive. And as a 
resuh of that, it tends to be os crpriced and inefficient. 

There are two ways of dctcniuning what life insurance 
should cost. One is to check out the competition. 

Here's how Gerber's rates compare with those of another 
company — ^Beneficial National Life of New York — that re- 
cently sent me, and a million other Visa-card holders, an 
offer for term insurance (Table A). Both companies are 
rated B+ for financial strength by A. M. Best. 
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Over the course of twenty years, you would have paid 
$1,017.60 to Gerber, but just $467.60 to Beneficial! What 
Gerber charges for SIO.OOO worth of term insurance o\cr 
twenty years would buy you approximately $25,000 worth 
from Beneficial. And yet Gerber speaks of providing "maxi* 
mum protection with a minimum cash outlay." 

it would be one thing if that extra S550 bought you some- 
thing. Prestige . . . convenience . . . special service. But it does 
not. In the unlikely event you actually did die while one of 
these policies was in force, Gerber's $10,000 check wouldn't 
be worth a nidtel more to your beneficiary than Beneficial's. 
Life insurance is a commodity. 

(One might argue that it is worth paying a little extra 
to deal with a company you know to be financially impreg- 
nable. You want to be Slue your carrier doesn't go broke 
while it's holding on to your savings. [Believe me, with life- 
insurance companies you have vety little to worry about.] 
But with term insurance, which is "pay as you go," and 
not also a form of savings, you take little risk. If your in- 
surer went broke, you would simply stop making payments 
and take your business elsewhere. At worst you would be 
out a portion of one year's premiums. Conceivably you 
could in the meantime have become "uninsurable," but 
few people do, and, in any event, very few insurers go 
broke. 

Similarly, with auto or homeowner's insurance you might 
want to pay extra to deal with a company known for hODOr* 
ing its claims promptly and equitably. But whereas a com- 
pany might argue that a burglary did not take place, or that 
you left your keys in the ignition, it can hiudly argue— 
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Table A 



Table B 



Except for Gerber's twenty-year plan, the rales above are for "five-year renewable term insurance," which means that once you 
sign up you arc guaranteed (he right to renew it every five years (at successively higher rates reflecting your age), no questiou asked. 
All rates include waiver-of-premium benefit. 

^These rates could be adjusted upward or downward somewhat if the mortality experience of the entire group of insureds varied 
materially from actuarial expectations. Also, if you give up your Visa card (which is free), you can no longer participate. Beneficial's 
policy and Massachusetts SBLI's are guaranteed continuable — regardless of health — up to age 70; Gerber's and New York SBLI's, 

only to age 65. 

2These rates are approximate, as they reflect dividends that could turn out to be higher or lower. 
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What a Man Signing Up at Age 40 Would Pay 
For $10,000 off insurance 
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Superior numbers refer to the footnote on page 48. 



Table C 



after a few hours of observing you not breathe — that you 
are not dead. There can be little variation in the quality of 
life insurance, only in the price. Life insurance is a com- 
modity.) 

Note, too, that Gerber's plan could hardly be designed 
worse for the young families it's pitched at. ("Honey, 
here's something we should send for," exclaims the young 
husband in the television ad.) It has you paying much more 
than necessary when you are young and least able to afford 
coverage, in order that when you're older, more senior in 
your career — with the kids much closer to an age when they 
can fend for themselves — your premiums won't rise. That 
is what is known among non-actuaries as "ass backward." 

Now here is a table (Table B) that assumes you are 30 
— and that includes rates for savings-bank life insurance as 
well. SBLI is readily available at savings banks throughout 
New York, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, and is rated 
A+_by Best. 

(Rates for women are generally the same as those for men 
a few years their junior: E.g., a 28-year-old woman pays 
the same rate as a 25-year-old man. Women live longer.) 

Gerber will charge you $1,329.60; Beneficial, $817.60. But 
it's much worse than that, because most of the difference 
comes in the early years, when money is much more valu- 
able to you. (Given the choice between $50 in cash right 
now and the promise of $100 in twenty years, which would 
you select?) In the first ten years of the policy — longer than 
most people are likely to keep it in force — Gerber charges 
$665 to Beneficial 's $263. Two and a half times as much! 

The comparison with Massachusetts Savings Bank Life 
Insurance is even more remarkable, while New York's rates, 
although much lower than Gerber's, leave a little to be 
desired (as do Connecticut's). Do the low rates in Massa- 
chusetts presage imminent collapse of its savings-bank life- 
insurance system? Unlikely: Massachusetts SBLI was 
founded in 1907 by Louis Brandeis, who went on to the 
Supreme Court, and it has remained financially sound ever 
since. Despite the insurance industry's oft-repeated line 



that "almost nobody buys savings-bank life insurance," 
more than half a million residents of Massachusetts have 
had the good sense to do so. They account for $2.5 billion 
of life insurance in force. 

The question is, what's so special about Massachusetts? 
Do people live longer there? No. Then why aren't such 
low rates — or rates close to them — available to any healthy 
applicant? Why has the insurance industry been able to 
keep SBLI out of all but three states, and in those to limit 
the amount of coverage that SBLI can sell? Why has the 
New York State Legislature yet again buckled under to 
industry pressure to keep a $30,000 lid on the amount of 
SBLI New Yorkers can buy? 

The third table (Table C), which assumes you are 40 
years old when you sign up, includes the term rates offered 
by giants Equitable and Aetna as well. 

Compare Gerber and New York Savings Bank Life In- 
surance. In order to save a few dollars fifteen or twenty 
years from now — in the unlikely event you keep your over- 
priced policy so long — you are paying an extra $590 in the 
earlier years. And all these numbers would be nearly twice 
as large, the overcharges twice as dramatic, if we chose to 
compare costs of $20,000 of coverage instead of $10,000. 

Aetna and Equitable, as you see, offer prices every bit as 
inflated as Gerber's. The difference is that, far from pushing 
these plans on TV and calling them "low-cost," both com- 
panies were downright embarrassed when I called them 
for rates, explaining that at such low levels of term coverage 
they really weren't very competitive. A top executive at 
Equitable confided that anyone who did not first purchase 
all the SBLI he qualified for, before buying additional cov- 
erage elsewhere, was throwing money down the drain. 

So Gerber is not alone. A great many life insurers 
charge more than they could if the business were truly 
competitive. If, that is, customers could truly compare 
prices. (Would anyone looking at the tables above — 
would anyone — choose the Gerber plan over SBLI? And 
[Continued on page 56; see boxes on pages 50 and 55] 
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Gift Ideas for Eskimo Cfiiidren 



Christmas is coming, and for the Eskimo children on 
your list 1 have two suggestions: a set of ice building 
bloclcs. or some insurance. 

Gerber, in fact, will add to the other coverage you 
buy $1,000 of life insurance on the head of each of your 
children (no matter how many you have, so long as they 
are between the ages of two weeks and 23 years) for a 
mere $7.20 a year. (Certainly a bargain, although Massa> 
chusetu SBU will do the same thing for t3.80.) 

A question one might aslc, however, is. why do chil- 
dren need life insurance? 

To give Gerber at least a little company, take the 
example of Nationwide Life Insurance Company of 
Columbus, Ohio, which ran a brilliant ad in the May 
issue of Money magazine and, more recently, in New$- 
week. It shows a young girl being instructed in a dance 
step, over the headline: For $46.50, You Could Give 
HtH 4 Disco Lessons From Mr. Ruiwlph. Or a 
$10,000 Estate of Her Own. ("Right now, she might 
very well prefer the disco lessons. But you know there 
are thmgs in Ufe more permanent than the l.atin Hus- 
tie.") The full-page ad offers $10,000 of term insurance 
for young women aged 15 to 22 for $46.50 a year. But 
very few fifteen-year-old girls (or children of any sort) 
have the financi^ responsibilities to require their cuiy- 
ing any life insurance — so the product that is being so 



persuasively sold is, for most buyers, of very dubious 
value. Additionally (and to me this is rather a persuasive 
point), of your f46J0, only or ao it Kkdy to be 
paid out in benefits— whfle more than |40 goes to ex- 
penses and profit. 

If a child dies — God forbid — a family's finances im- 
prove. Once funeral expenses are paid, there will be a 
very substantial decrease in family expenses. Not that 
there will be any ccMnfort in this, but it does malce one 
question the need for such insurance. 

Further, it is not true that "it pays to start an insur- 
ance plan early," even before you have any dependents 
— except in two limited respects: 

□ By signing up young, yoa protect against the possi> 
btlity that later some physical impairment might arise 
that would keep you from qualifying for insurance. 
However, very few people in their twenties and thirties 
— and for that matter forties and fifties — are in SUCh 
poor health that they cannot get insurance. 

□ With wAo/e Itfe (but not term), you do b^n 
building a nest egg earlier, which aUows yoo to pqr less 
later. Similarly, buying an automobile in 48 or 60 
monthly installments instead of 36 makes each monthly 
payment less. But it doesn't make the car any 
cheaper. In fact, th^ hit you pretty hard for the extra 
interest. — ^A.T. 



How Wlioie-Life-lnsurance Rates Vary 



Most of this story concerns term insurance — ^which is 
just plain insurance without any savings features — be- 
cause that is what Gerber is offering. It is also the least 
complicated to deal with. 

But most Americans buy whole life insurance, which 
costs much more because it is a savinp plan as well as 
insurance. Buyers of whole life insurance have every bit 
as mudi reason to "shop around" as do buyers of term 
insurance. And shopping tot whtrie life insurance would 



be famneasurably easier if the FTC got its way (see 

page 55). 

In the meantime, here is a cost-comparison table com- 
piled by the Connecticut Savings Bank Life Insurance 
people, based on industry figures, to show how its 
rates on a typical small whole-life policy compare with 
others'. By and large, it is only the low-cost insurers, like 
the savings banks, who are eager to provide such com- 
parisons. 



Interast-Adjusted Cost Index per $1,000 of Whole life 



As* 25 



As* 35 



As* 49 



CemiMny 


10-y*ar 




14Hf«ar 




iO-y«ar 




SBLI 


2M 


2M 


3.48 


3.85 


6.77 


9M 


Aetna Life 


7.10 


6.62 


9.12 


9.38 


13.99 


15^ 


Allstate 


5.65 


6J1 


7.49 


8.84 


\2J09 


14.62 


Bankers Life, Iowa 


4.96 


3.76 


6.23 


5.29 


9.74 


9.34 


Connecticut General 


6.52 


5.67 


7.96 


7.86 


11.60 


12.52 


Connecticut Mutual 


4.67 


4.28 


5.78 


5.83 


9.19 


9.86 


Equitable, New York 


7.54 


5.15 


9.23 


6.93 


13.89 


11.76 


lohn Hancock 


6.26 


4.86 


7.92 


6.74 


11.94 


11.06 


Massachusetts Mutual 


4.28 


3J25 


5.63 


4.75 


8.50 


8J7 


Metropolitan 


6.96 


5J2 


9.15 


7.45 


13.90 


12.21 


Mutual of New York 


6JQ6 


3.60 


7.47 


5.28 


11.06 


8.99 


National Life, Vermont 


4.97 


3J9 


6.62 


5 Kl 


10.61 


9.97 


Northwestern Mutual 


4.12 


3j05 


5.28 


4 22 


8.46 


7.63 


Phoenix Mutual 


3.97 


2J8 


5.33 


4.16 


8.39 


7.99 


Prudential 


7.15 


5.70 


9.66 


8.10 


15J8 


14.98 


Travelen 


5.70 


5.54 


7.82 


8.48 


12.91 


14.78 



Source: 1979 Life Rates & Data, the National Underwriter Company. 

The figures above are based on a $10,000 whole-life policy. They are not premiums. Rather, they are "cost indexes" that 
take into account the "time value" of money (a dollar today is worth more than a dollar next year), and they show the net 
cost per $ljOOO of coverage if the policy is held for either ten or twenty years. (The longer you hold on to a whole-life 
policy, the better a deal it becomes. People who let their policies lapse in the first couple of years — as around one in five 
do— wind up ha\ ing ei lien little more for iheir money than two years' WOTth of exceptionally expensive insurance.) — A.T. 
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What the FTC Would Do 



Actually, shopping for term insurance is not so difficult 
— it's just that few people realize the compelling rea- 
sons for doing it. With a term policy, you simply look 
for the lowest price you can find. 

The really profitable thing for insurance companies 
and their agents to sell is not term life insurance, but 
whole life insurance. And that is hard to shop for, even 
if you are smart enough to take the trouble to do so, 
inasmuch as the lowest premium does not necessarily 
represent the best value. Because whole life insurance 
combines protection with a savings plan, a policy with 
a low premium may not be your best buy. It may simply 
be one that involves very little saving. Or one that pe- 
nalizes you very heavily if you drop the policy in the 
first few years. Or one that pays no dividends. Or one 
that does not include the waiver-of-premium benefit 
should you become disabled. 

It takes a calculator or a computer truly to calculate 
how good a value a whole-life-insurance contract is, and 
as things stand now, the seller has the computer but the 
buyer doesn't. (Unfortunately, not all life-insurance 
agents can be trusted to give you fair evaluations of the 
policies they sell. Indeed, many agents, if they under- 
stood what poor values they were offering, would likely 
resign and go to represent another company. Even they, 
in most instances, don't know the rate of return on 
the savings component of the insurance contract they 
are selling you.) 

The FTC wants the industry to include with each 
sales pitch a "Preliminary Policy Summary" — which 
would give a measure of the policy's cost and rate of 
return — and a "buyer's guide" to explain the basics of 
term and whole insurance. The information and buyer's 
guide would be standardized, to make the numbers 
readily and easily comparable.* 

Just as the Securities and Exchange Commission re- 
quires certain language in prospectuses used to sell 
stocks and bonds, and full disclosure so the buyer can 
assess what he's getting, so the FTC would like to see 
the state regulators require the following imprint on 
the Preliminary Policy Summary (after all, for many 
people, a whole-life policy is the biggest investment they 
will ever make): 



Important 

Many people think all similar life insurance policies 
cost about the same. They don't. The cost of similar 
policies varies sharply. You can save many hun- 
dreds or even thousands of dollars by choosing a 
low-cost policy. To find out how this particular 
policy ranks, compare its Cost Index (found below) 
to the range of cost indexes for similar policies. For 
further information on cost comparison .. .[see] the 
Buyer's Guide to Life Insurance which you should 
have received with this policy summary. 

The FTC estimates that the industry-wide rate of 
return on the savings component of existing whole-life 
policies in 1977 was less than 1.5 percent. 

The insurance industry disputes this (and of course 
there are some whole-life policies that offer much better 
values, including those offered by the savings banks), 
saying not only that the return is higher, but that, in 
any case, it is wrong to compare life insurance with 
alternative investments — because it is not an investment 
as such. It is a plan to help you save for the future. 

That it may be, but the FTC proposal would allow 
the average individual to understand — for the first time 
ever — just what he's getting and how it stacks up with 
other policies that are on the market. In the long run, 
that can only be good: for the consumer and for the 
insurance industry. 

The insurance industry is regulated by the states. Given 
the track record of the state insurance commissioners 
over the last 100 years, a good case could be made — and 
frequently is — for federal regulation instead. (New 
York's Department of Insurance, long regarded as the 
best in the nation, has offices in the World Trade Center. 
Our superintendent of insurance is Albert B. Lewis.) 
Some of the insurance giants privately favor federal reg- 
ulation, but hesitate to alienate the state commissioners 
by saying so. However, the FTC report asks for no fed- 
eral jurisdiction over life-insurance cost disclosure (per- 
haps it should) — it merely urges the states to adopt its 
recommendations. If they don't, the case for federal reg- 
ulation will be even stronger. — A.T. 



'Insurers might then be tempted to shortchange existing policyholders — by skimping on dividends, for example — in order 
to look good in cost comparisons to potential new customers. The FTC is expected to deal with this loophole by proposing the 
periodic disclosure of rate-of-return information to existing policyholders as well. 
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[Continued from pagfi 49] yet Gerber has managed to 
sell some $400-million worth of coverage.) 

The reasons for singling out Gerber are, first, that the 
company happens to be advertising its "low-cost" plan 
aggressively right now ("several times a day" throughout 
most of the year, according to a spokesperson in the White 
Plains, New York, home office) , and, second, that people 
are more likely to lower their guard for "the baby people" 
than for some more traditional insurance salesman. 

The second way to know approximately what life insur- 
ance should cost (besides checking the competition) is to 
do exactly what the insurance companies do: check the 
probability of your dying. There are simple mortality tables 
that tell how many 30-year-olds, say, are likely to die during 
the year out of a group of 1,000. (The insurance companies 
tend to be more than a little conservative in their choice of 
mortality tables, but let's let that pass.) The tables show 
that fewer than one and a half out of every 1,000 30-year- 
olds will die in any given year. So if all 1 ,000 signed up for 
Gerber's plan, and all 1,000 sent in their $66.48 for $10,000 
of coverage, then Gerber would collect $66,480 from the 
lot of them. When the one and a half policyholders kicked 
off, Gerber would have to pay out $15,000 in benefits, leav- 
ing more than $50,000 to cover expenses and profit. That's 
one hell of a margin! 

The Gerber people may argue that TV ads are expensive. 
But if Gerber's method of selling insurance costs the com- 
pany vastly more than Beneficial's or the savings banks' or 
others', then let Gerber find a more efficient method. Or a 
new business. Or, at the very least, let Gerber not represent 
its term insurance as "low-cost." 

Term insurance is nothing more than a bet with long 
odds. The insurance company is assuming that you will 
live awhile longer (if you've managed to make it this far) 
and so will take just a few dollars from you against the 
remote chance of having to pay ofT a lot to your benefi- 
ciary. As long as the insurer spreads its bets over enough 
bodies, it can't lose. The question is, do you go to a betting 
parlor that takes 15 cents out of each dollar and pays of! 
85 cents? Or do you go to one that takes 45 cents and pays 
out 55 cents? Or do you go to one that takes 75 cents out of 
each dollar for its trouble? 

Just as it seems reasonable for a bank to tell you 
what rate of interest it will pay you for your money, 
so it seems reasonable that a life-insurance company 
selling a term policy should disclose, clearly and simply, 
what portion of each year's premium is likely to be paid 
out in benefits. 

Whole life insurance, also called "permanent" life, "ordi- 
nary" life, "straight" life, or "cash value" insurance, is noth- 
ing more than two things. First, it is the betting parlor de- 
scribed above (part of your premium goes to buy term insur- 
ance). Second, it is some form of savings plan (the rest of 
your premium goes to build up a nest egg). Insurers delight 
in jazzing this up — in some cases legitimately, to meet peo- 
ple's varying needs and desires. But however much they 
may choose to complicate it — with double indemnity, 
annuity features, extra coverage for family members — 
they are still selling a package of just two things: insurance 
and a savings plan. 

So it seems reasonable to require insurers to disclose — 
clearly and in a simple, standardized way — the rate of re- 
turn on the savings element of your whole life insurance 
in each policy year (in the early years the return will actu- 
ally be negative). 

Against enormous opposition from the insurance indus- 
try, the Federal Trade Commission — rather courageously, it 
should be said — has come out with an eminently sensible 



proposal for doing just this. A few of the low-cost insurers 
support this initiative. The high-priced companies are, for 
obvious reasons, opposed. (Officially, the industry supports 
cost disclosure — but has proposed a plan that is practically 
useless at best, and potentially misleading.) 

The one — and only — legitimate argument against ade- 
quate cost disclosure is that it will damage the nation's 
enormous and costly life-insurance sales force and ultimate- 
ly impair the nation's ability to generate capital through 
the sale of whole life insurance. If people saw what a bad 
deal they were getting, goes the argument, in essence, they 
would buy less life insurance.* 

But to the extent this argument is valid, it applies only 
to whole insurance. (Term insurance builds up no savings 
and so has little to do with capital generation.) More im- 
portant: Great as is our need for a higher rate of saving 
in this country, it hardly seems reasonable that in order to 
encourage it we should keep consumers in purposeful ig- 
norance, knowing that if they knew the truth they would 
not stand for it. wm 

'Conversely, goes the argument, ij sales costs were cut back 
sharply so that better deals could be offered, there would not be 
the marketing muscle to sell those better deals. (Most people, 
under the current setup, never get around to buying life insur- 
ance unless someone grabs them by the throat and sells it to 
them.) So still we would generate less capital. 




How to Buy Life Insurance 

Anyone whose dependents would suffer financially if 
he or she died has a compelling reason to buy life insur- 
ance. For many people, the most sensible kind to buy is 
cheap renewable term insurance. Given comparable 
terms (renewable to age 65, waiver of premium in case 
you become disabled), the only difference between cheap 
term insurance and expensive term insurance is that with 
expensive term insurance you are paying too much. Much 
the same could be said of expensive table salt and cheap 
table salt, expensive New York City subway tokens (I 
have some I can sell you for 98 cents) and cheap subway 
tokens, expensive ordinary thumbtacks and cheap ordi- 
nary thumbtacks. 

For small amounts of term insurance (or whole life, 
for that matter), SBLI is often your best bet, other than 
the group plan you may automatically be covered by at 
work. (Be sure the SBLI rates you look at reflect antici- 
pated dividends; otherwise, the rates will seem higher 
than they actually are.) 

For larger amounts — $50,000 or, particularly, $100,000 
on up — you should find a very good rate. As a bench 
mark, take these rock-bottom rates for $100,000 of cover- 
age (the minimum) under Fireman's Fund's Convertible 
Annual Renewable Term policy. The annual premium 
for a 25-year-old male (including waiver of premium) is 
$186. It rises every year— to $199 by age 30, $212 by 
age 35, $294 by age 40, $450 by age 45, $710 by age 50. 
$1,148 by age 55, $1,746 by age 60 — all the way up to 
$97,089 for a man of 99. 

What term insurance doesn't do is help you save mon- 
ey. If you are willing to accept a modest tax-sheltered 
rate of return in exchange for having an insurance com- 
pany "force" you to save, well then, you might indeed 
want to buy whole life insurance, like the salesman says. 
(But give it a lot of thought — and shop around!) — A.T, 
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Gold Hadness: 
A Day )n the Trading Floor 



By Frederic Morton 



. . In one instant an assembly of gentlemen explodes into a 
horde of lunatics, green-jacketed men abruptly turned berserk . 



He that loveth silver shall not be 

satisfied with silver 

— Ecclesiastes 5:10 

I enter the gold world on Friday, Oc- 
tober 12, at 8:20 a.m. through a base- 
ment. In the garage under the World 
Trade Center our Cadillac Brougham 
slips into a suitably privileged parking 
spot. This is Bob Marcus's car, the 
Marcus of Mintz & Marcus, the biggest 

Frederic Morion is the author of The 
Rothschilds utid ihc soon lo be published 
A Nervous Splendor: Vienna 1888/1889. 



metal brokers of Comex, New York's 
biggest commodity exchange. 

The elevator hums us to the eighth 
story of the Southeast Plaza Building, 
and the lowness of the floor number 
reflects the importance of the place: 
Here at a height accessible by stairs, 
S204.8 billion in commodity futures is 
traded in a year — more than the busi- 
ness of the New York Stock Exchange, 
one tenth the gross national product. 
With a couple of hundred billion 
smackers you can't lake a chance on 
elevators' breaking down. 



"Hi, Ted. You like the London 
quotes?" 

"Hi, Bob. Up the English." 

Low-key humor, attache case to at- 
tache case. Hard to believe t'lat on this 
floor most of America sufTers its 
current gold fever, that speculative de- 
lirium reaches its national boiling point 
between these blandly elegant walls 
clothed in such decorous ivory fabric. 

Quiet alacrity at the inner entrance 
of the exchange area. Pin-striped se- 
curity men. We walk through a nar- 
rows defined by a red velvet rope 



THUS 



PflUP 



422ia 43150 44050 44940 
44710 45650 46550 47440 
39710 40650 41550 42440 




Bullish on bullion: Chaos reigns as gold brokers rush to begin transactions at the opening of a day at the exchange. 



Photograph bv Harn BcnK)n. 
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Season after season Moe Ginsburg 
offers New York's Greatest Values 
in Men's Better Clothing. . , 



Suits -Name Brands 



Our price 

nio- 



Enormous selection of three piece vested suits. 
Choose from a tremendous assortment of the 
newest fashions including European Designer Suits $1 /I ^ 
and conventional models. ArxXJ 

Overcoats — Name Brands 

Now ill .^^tock. Tivmendou.'^ sek'ction of the Finest Quality $QQ_ 

Men s Designer Oveixoats. .Made in America. In Wools, «/ 

Velours and Cashmeres. Choose from Camel, Grev, Navy, $"|/| A 

Hlack.Comp. ivtail to .$22r). J£±\J 

'n^mendous Assortments of Name Brand 

Sportcoats, slacks, (iesifjiier shirts and rainwear 
at comparable savings. 



Comp. 
retail 
to 

240 



Moe Ginsburg 

MEN'S BETTER CLOTHING 

162 FIFTH AVE., COR. 21 ST. 7FL 

i212) 242-3482 • 982-5254 We accept Ma.ster Charge • Visa 
OPEN MON.- FRl: 9:30- 5:30. SAT. AND SUN: 9:30- 5:30. 
Money refunded within 7 days on any unaltered garment 



YOU'D BE SURPRISED 
I WHAT'S BET WEEN I 
' OUR COVERS.''' ' 




Baitiam Plaza 

A LITLRARY DISCOTHEQUE (_/ 

Isl Edition: Cocktails, 4 30pm-6pm Complimen- 
tary Bullet Mon-Fri 5-7pm 2nd Edition: Dancing 
Irom 8pm Library hours Mon-Fn 4 30pm-3am. 
Sat 9pm-3am. Sun 8pm-2am No denim Gentle- 
men reguired to wear dress jackets On the Ave- 
nue ol the Americas 58th-59th Sts Tel 24 7-7000 




Fed up with being 

Mr. Nice Guy? 
Go ahead — be mean 
and nasty! 

The authors of Fold a 
Banana now offer over 
150 ways to get even (take 
the last cookie, leave a 
bathtub ring. etc.). *4.95 
cloth, now at your book- 
store. 

throw a tomato 

iintl 151 other u.i>s lo In- nie.iti .iiul ii.isiy 

Jim Erskine ami George Moran 

Clarkson N. Potter, Inc. 



that suggests the foyer of a choosy 
French restaurant. Bob Marcus signs 
me in, a maitre d'-like heavyweight 
clips a badge to my lapel, and a metal 
detector brushes my shoulder bag. The 
pre-eminence of the institution has 
been certified by bomb threats. 

And by Ma Bell. We pass the tele- 
phone-equipment room with its gigantic 
mosaic of wire hookups and two re- 
pairmen on permanent patrol. Not one 
connection may go awry even for one 
moment. 

On the floor of the Commodity Ex- 
change itself we walk through an in- 
finity of connections. On the thick 
maroon carpet teems a massive array 
of white cubicles arranged in tiers, in 
phalanx after phalanx, each cubicle 
belonging to a broker and each bris- 
tling and barnacled with black tele- 
phone sets. None of the many thou- 
sands of sets rings. They sibilate dis- 
creetly, and they light up glowworms 
of buttons. 

By 8:50, the brokers, including Bob 
Marcus, have put on blazerlike smocks. 
Accompanied by Comex clerks in smart 
green jackets, they chat their way down 
to the rings. Every ring, the "ring" 
being a smooth circular bar of 
carved blond wood, trades in a differ- 
ent commodity and stands in its own 
little amphitheater at the bottom of 
four carpeted steps. Inside each ring a 
TV screen flashes business news and 
world news continuously, silently. 

At nine, a buzzer opens the Treasury- 
bill ring with its sprinkle of traders. 
They lean against the bar and, in cock- 
tail-requesting tones, begin to exchange 
prices. Their animation is civil, over- 
shadowed by the hush around the gold 
ring twenty feet away. A crowded hush. 
Every inch around this ring, every inch 
of the steps around it, is taken. Smocks, 
blazers, and jackets press against one 
another. 

The gold buzzer sounds at 9:25 — 
and the world goes mad. In one in- 
stant an assembly of gentlemen ex- 
plodes into a horde of lunatics. It 
isn't just that the entire crowd has 
become a collective convulsion, a gale 
storm and maelstrom of gesticulations. 
It's not just the sudden and unceasing 
jumping and rough, unashamed, un- 
apologetic jostling and shoving. It isn't 
just the stampedes back and forth be- 
tween the phones and the ring, or the 
brute collisions around the steps. It 
isn't just the green-jacketed men abrupt- 
ly turned into berserk deaf-mutes 
fluttering fingers, pursing lips, clapping 
hands. It is the noise. 

There is maniacal, mostly unintelligi- 
ble screaming. At 9 a.m., when Bob 
Marcus introduced him as one of the 
floor brokers for his house, lohn Ezzo 
was still a nice, big, fair-haired man 
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The country that 
produced tne 
Renaissance, 
perfects the 
cordial. i j 



There are 24 Imported Stock Cordials 
Each one a work of art. 



Perfected in the tradition 
of tfie Renaissance, 
Amaretto deH'Orso is 
made with tfie same i 
care and quality that ' 
have made Stock 
cordials great favorites 
throughout the world 
since 1884. I 





with a gone-fishing smile. Now Ezzo 
is a purple-faced demon, a haranguer, 
a brawler who seems to be picking 
fights in a fury so intense it garbles his 
screeched English. "Sell five deece 
seven-fifty!" he flings at the crowd 
with forward-flailing arms. "Sell five 
deece seven-fifty!" he repeats in sten- 
torian truculence, and he screams it yet 
again over competing shouts, arms out- 
thrashing a whirl of other arms. "Five 
deece seven-fifty," an answer hurtles 
back from somewhere in the meMe, the 
answerer pounding his chest to scribble 
heat. The two nod, manage to scribble 
something in a turmoil of jabbing el- 
bows — and turn away to other deafen- 
ing confrontations. 

I've walked through many of New 
York's wilds, but nothing quite like 
this. Perhaps this one disturbs me so 
because I know that I myself contrib- 
uted to it, however trivially. Yesterday, 
buying on margin through a com- 
mission house, I acquired one lot — 
100 ounces — of gold, at $397 an ounce 
for December delivery, meaning that 
I've bet that by December the price 
will have risen. (As I knew from 
Bob, the most actively traded futures 
contracts reach expiration two months 
ahead.) It was my first flier in gold, 
taken to enliven my journalist's foray 
on the Comex floor today — to deepen 
my witness with some action. 

That was yesterday's rationale. To- 
day the spectacle has swept it away 
together with all rationality. Now in 
this phantasmagoria I have a fantasy: 
My one-lot purchase was the final little 
straw under which the reason of all 
these men collapsed into a riot. Will 
I aggravate the riot when I sell today? 

A tap on my shoulder. Bob Marcus. 
Bob has the white beard and the fresh 
face of a young patriarch, and a chaos- 
proof composure. He also has the 
characteristic hoarse yet minutely fo- 
cused broker's voice that manages con- 
versation amid pandemonium. 

"You think we're all crazy, right, 
Fred?" 

"Right." 

Not a bit, he says. And he begins to 
explain, amid pandemonium, with that 
minutely focused voice. See that black 
phone among the 25 phones studding 
the Mintz & Marcus cubicle? The one 
that just lit up, where one of the phone 
clerks is now taking the order? Push 
closer. Bob says. See the symbols the 
clerk's jotting down at high speed on an 
order sheet? "B 70 Z 39800." That 
means: Buy 70 December lots of gold 
at S398 per ounce. A Mintz & Marcus 
client, a big metals trader, phoned in 
the order. Now the phone clerk thrusts 
the order sheet into a messenger's 
hand. The messenger pushes like a mad 
quarterback through the interference 
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The new Toyota Corollas for 1980 offer 
startling changes. Totally new looks. New space. 
New performance. It gives you the feeling 
you've discovered an exciting, new friend. 

Wind tunnel testing alone, took 425 hours 
to produce Corolla's new aerodynannic shape. 

15 years of people testing have created a 
whole new sense of space. A surprising feel- 
ing of openness is helped by a lot nnore head 
room and 23.2 cubic feet of loading space. 

New surprises are everywhere. The 
space-age dash isn't simply functional — it's 
gorgeous. While exciting new options include 



power steering, a sun/moon roof and advanced 
audio components. 

On top of all of this, Corolla offers more 
forceful performance due to its larger 1.8 liter, 
4 cylinder engine. Along with a quieter ride, 
due to increased noise absorption. 

Yet. the name Corolla remains, and for 
good reasons Corolla stands for reliability, 
a generous amount of standard features and 
total economy. And that's the heart of all 12 new 
Corolla models. 

Toyota's new 1980 Corolla Liftback. A new 
car by any other name wouldn't be such a treat! 



COROLLA'S ALL NEW LIFTBACK. 

ONLY THE NAME HASN'T BEEN CHANGED. 




Created in the glorious time of King 
Louis XIV, Chambord is a magnificent 
liqueur made with rich framboises (small 
black raspberries) and other fruits and 
herbs combined with delicious honey. 

After dinner lace your favorite liqueur 
glass with Chambord. sit back and enjoy 
its rich aroma and taste For other ways 
to enjoy this delicious liqueur send for 
our free recipe book: Chambord Imported 
From France. P.O Box 1600, New York. 
N Y 10001 Imported, prepared and 
bottled by La Maison Delan et Cie,. 
Phila,. Pa. Thirty-three proof. World-wide. 



of other phone clerks, past spiderwebs 
of phone lines, into the ring, shoving 
his way to Johnny Ezzo, who grabs the 
sheet, takes a quick look at it, and 
yells, "Buy deece 800, deece 800!" 
That means the price, which a few 
minutes ago was seven-hfty — $397.50 — 
per December ounce, has now risen 
30 cents. It also means that Ezzo, be- 
ing a good broker, is not only yelling 
loud but thinking fast; he is not yell- 
ing the 70, the high number of lots 
he has to buy, because that huge bid 
itself might drive up the market. "Buy 
deece 800!" he yells. To his left an- 
other man yells back, "/ have 50!" 
Ezzo nods, and the other man flails his 
arms forward, which means "Sold." 
Farther away to the left, another yell- 
ing arm flailer offers another 30, and 
to the right the final 10 are offered. 

But look. Bob says, look at the 
green-jacketed "reporters" of the ex- 
change. They've watched the transac- 
tions; with a complicated fmger sema- 
phore they're telegraphing the arith- 
metic to the rostrum above the ring 
where the "catchers" — see those other 
green jackets up there? — catch the 
signals and dictate the arithmetic to a 
man at a computer terminal. He in 
turn punches keys and thus transmits 
the numbers to the display boards on 
the walls, to the Wall Street ticker 
tape, and to other exchanges around 
the world. Four shoving, screeching 
men have set the world price of gold 
for that moment, and the order, involv- 
ing $2.78 million, has been executed in 
twenty seconds. It's that simple. 

It's not simple, but it leads me to a 
simple, small-time question. 

"Should I sell my one lot, now that 
the market is up?" 

"Come on," Bob Marcus says, "let's 
go into the lounge a minute." 

The small lounge, all chrome tubing 
and pastel upholstery, is at a blissful 
distance from the brawl. It's like being 
delivered from a discotheque. One 
needs a little perspective. Bob says. 
The rally this morning is really a tide 
of investor opinion which has crossed 
the Atlantic twice during the night. 
Late yesterday, Thursday, after the 
market closed, the United States had 
announced an inflationary increase in 
the money supply, and this had sug- 
gested a move into gold. The London 
gold-price fixing, taking place while 
New York slept, had reflected that 
with a significant rise. And when in 
New York the gold people awoke and 
rubbed their eyes at their international 
computer screens to find the upward 
news confirmed by London, they started 
reaching for their phones at 8 a.m. 
to tell their brokers "Buy." Comex 
opened to thousands of black barnacles 
in hundreds of white phone cubicles 
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lighting up with "Buy." And "Buy" 
made the brokers screech higher num- 
bers all around the ring. 

"Should I sell?" I say to Bob. "It's 
over 402 now." 

"Well, let's see. Listen to them." 

We listen to the distant, savage cho- 
rus of shouters. 

"Sometimes there's a kind of tune 
you hear," Bob says, "a certain bright- 
ness when the market intends to rise 
for a while yet. 1 may hear wrong, 
I've been wrong before, but I'd say 
stick with it for a while. Hey, I better 
get back to the action." 

Only one other man, a phone clerk, 
remains in the lounge, and he grinds 
out his cigarette, pulled away by the 
action. The all-devouring action makes 
even a small lounge like this seem su- 
perfluous. Down the corridor the caf- 
eteria is also small, considering the 
huge crowd on the floor, and looks 
similarly forlorn. It's lunchtime now, 
yet only two of the tables are oc- 
cupied, and those by people who ig- 
nore their sandwiches as they work 
their pencils. But the men's room is 
most eloquent: all tile and no men. 
Not one. None of the thousands out 
there enters during the full ten min- 
utes that, just for the record, I clock 
here. 

At 1:50 P.M., back on the floor, I 
And Bob leaning against the copper 
ring. 

"Bob, don't you people have any 
metabolism?" 

"Not during trading hours. This 
business moves too fast on every bit 
of news. Look what happened in Zam- 
bia just now." 

"In Zambia?" 

"Some big rail link got damaged in 
Zambia. Zambia's a big copper pro- 
ducer, so copper supplies will be down, 
so copper quotes've gone up. Gold did 
a U-turn." 

"It went down?" 

"It went up all right, to 407. But 
now look." 

By God, the display board says the 
December gold futures are down to 
398. All that while I was malingering 
among the tiles. Now I know why 
brokers have no bladders. 

"Should I sell my one lot?" 

Bob listens to the choir of gold 
shouts, appraises. 

"It's Friday. It could be just a week- 
end twinge. I d wait." 

Not me. Not your nervous higher 
sensibility. I scurry for an outside 
phone, call my commission house, and 
almost instantly some phone clerk 
somewhere on the floor must have 
reached a broker with my little panic 
on his order sheet. Within two minutes 
a second call tells me I have sold my 
one December future at 398.50. 
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y he French Quarter's 
best taste isn't a mousse. 



It's the almost-forgotten taste of French 
America that lives on at the Royal Sonesta 
Quiet privacy, right in the heart of the 
French Quarter. And Creole and gourmet 
food at wonderful restaurants. When can 
you savor this rare taste? The minute 
you enter. 
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Bob Steigerwald's Clubhouse 
Restaurant is the place for you. 
1315 2nd Ave., NYC (af 69th St.) 
Open Mon-Sal at Spin. 
Res. (212) 628-0600. 

P.S. Home of the Giant Maine 
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It is worth a visit for positive savings 
on suits, blazers, velvet jackets 
and pants. 
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And then, perhaps because of the 
puniness of my profit — J 150 minus 
commission — 1 suddenly feel shriven 
and detached enough to really think 
this thing through: This churning 
and brewing all around me which 
allows no chairs, no desks, no resting 
place anywhere on the huge floor; this 
pushing and shrilling; these eruptions 
of physicality — all this is, at bottom, 
appallingly anti-physical, anti-flesh. Its 
effect is to crush out of life all emotions 
except the most anti-sensuous: acquis- 
itiveness. To the world's most impor- 
tant gold center, the beauty of gold 
matters not at all. The smooth touch, the 
soft gleam, the sweat of the gold miner, 
the art of the goldsmith — nothing mat- 
ters except the price, and the price 
now, at this living moment, means less 
than the calculated price projected two 
months ahead. A statistical wraith ig- 
nites the game-playing acumen, the 
split-second "creativity" of hundreds of 
quick minds on this floor. What is 
most deafeningly urgent here is an ut- 
terly cold abstraction. The place is at 
once the fulfillment and the inferno of 
mercantile man. 

"Well," Bob Marcus asks me from 
behind, "what's on the writer's mind?" 

"I'm not sure I still have a mind." 

I'm only half joking. The yelling, in- 
creased to an improbable pitch, has 
really begun to perforate my brain. It's 
2:27, three minutes before closing, and 
not only the noise has gone up — so has 
the price. 

"We're back over 400," Bob shouts 
into my ear. "See, they're yelling two 
different tunes now. Those brokers 
over there, they're yelling sell orders 
from speculators, small fry. They want 
to liquidate on Friday afternoon; they 
don't want to be nervous over the 
weekend. That's what pulled down the 
price in the last hour. But those guys 
over there, they yell for the big metals 
traders or for their own accounts — 
see 'em? — and those biggies don't 
scare easy. They want to firm up their 
investments, and they've got the clout. 
Look at that — final minute and the 
market's up another point." 

Buzzzzz. It's 2:30. All over. All 
the frenzy suddenly dissolves into a 
crowd of hoarse men who swallow 
cough drops and dab their brows. The 
display boards say that gold closed 
at 404. 

"You got your mind back?" Bob 
asks, "What're you thinking?" 

He is, of course, more than market- 
smart. He knows he's got a theorizing 
writer on his hands. But what I'm 
thinking at that moment is nothing but 
unintellectual, asocial bitterness. 

"I'm thinking," I say, "that if I'd 
sold half an hour later I would be 
richer by 530 goddamn bucks." ■■ 
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NEW YORK MAGAZINE READER 
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One afternoon last January, John 
Vander Baan entered a calf barn on 
his Flanders, New Jersey, veal farm to 
make the second of two daily feedings. 
He switched on the lights, emptied a 
50-pound bag of an enriched pow- 
dered-skim-milk mixture into a waist- 
high vat, and added hot water. Then, 
pushing the vat on rollers down the 
barn's center aisle, he poured the milky 
liquid into 58 white buckets hanging 
below the chained heads of 58 black- 
and-white calves — each eight weeks old 
and each confined to an unbedded 
wooden stall measuring just 24 inches 
wide by four and a half feet long. The 
calves drank quickly, then licked excess 
milk from one another's lips, as if kiss- 
ing. One calf made five or six frenzied 
attempts to leap over the front of its 
pen. Twenty minutes after he had 
started, Vander Baan switched off the 
lights and shut the door. 

"I get in and I get out," he later 
explained. "I take good care of my 
calves, but the more you leave them 
alone, the better. If they're jumping up 
and down, they're not gaining weight." 

White veal, also known as "nature" 
or "fancy" veal, is the tender, pale flesh 
of milk-fed calves. As a gourmet item, 
it is now more popular than ever. When 
Chinese Vice-Premier Teng Hsiao-ping 
visited the United States, he was served 
veal for lunch and dinner two days 
straight in Washington — and then again 
at an Atlanta banquet. Craig Clai- 
borne and Pierre Franey recently wrote 
a book devoted to veal cookery. And 
in New York City, veal lovers pay 
premium prices for their favorite cuts 
of creamy-white veal. 

While Americans actually eat rela- 
tively little veal — only about 2 pounds 
per person last year compared with 
83 pounds of beef — in affluent ur- 



"... If eonsnmen stopped 
demanding whiteness, veal 
companies could prodnee a pinker 
meat that wonld taste as good, 
cost less, and be more 
nntrltions— withont forcing 
calves to become anemic . . ." 



ban areas of the Northeast, the rate 
of veal consumption rises to twice the 
national average, according to govern- 
ment statistics. Moreover, producers 
say consumption rises still higher among 
populations of Italians, French, and 
Jews — and among connoisseurs of all 
ethnic descriptions. William F. Berlin- 
er, president of Berliner & Marx, 
which markets a brand of veal called 
Plume de Veau, estimates that 70 
percent of the veal raised in this coun- 
try is consumed within a 300-mile 
radius of metropolitan New York. 

At Lutece, chef Andrd Soltner uses 
exclusively milk-fed veal, buying 25 
loins and two legs each week. "I am a 
chef for over 30 years and for me veal 
is white," he insists. "If I wanted red 
meat, I'd buy beef." 

When purveyors deliver hindquarters 
of veal to La Caravelle, executive chef 
Roger Fessaguet inspects them careful- 
ly for color, looking for whiteness of 
both meat and fat. "If they squeeze red 
meat in with my order, I send it back," 
he says. "If the meat is too red, the 
quality of the cooked veal will be 
tougher and darker — especially darker 
when you slice it in front of the cus- 
tomer. My customers expect their veal 
to be as white as possible. They are 
very sophisticated veal eaters." 

Actually, they've just been misled. 



For the color of veal has little to do 
with taste. Milk-fed veal is not white, 
as some believe, because calves absorb 
the color of the milk they drink. Rath- 
er, it is white because milk is low in 
iron. Fed exclusively on milk or a milk 
replacer such as that used on John 
Vander Baan's farm, calves become 
anemic. And though anemia pales the 
Hesh, it has no effect on flavor. 

Experts contend that if consumers 
abandoned their demand for whiteness, 
veal companies could produce a pinker 
meat that would taste as good as white, 
cost considerably less, be more nutri- 
tious — and avoid the current practice 
of forcing calves to become anemic. 

In 1970. Dr. Robert W. Gardner, 
professor of animal sciences at Brigham 
Young University, raised two groups of 
calves in a special taste study. One 
group was fed a commercial milk re- 
placer; the other was fed a mixture of 
grain and fat. Both groups were con- 
fined in stalls. "The veal from our 
grain-fed calves appeared a little darker 
than that from the milk-fed calves," 
says Dr. Gardner, "but not nearly as 
dark as mature beef animals." 

Panels of food-science and nutrition 
graduate students then taste-tested veal 
roasts made from both groups, com- 
paring five rations of veal in each of 
four sittings. The published results 
were startling: "The panel members 
could not detect differences in odor, ap- 
pearance, flavor, juiciness, character of 
juice, or tenderness of over-all quality. 
A . . . shear test verified no differences 
in tenderness." 

In his report. Dr. Gardner con- 
cluded: "The evidence in favor of 
grain-fed veal is formidable. A re-educa- 
of buyers and the public is the major 
challenge." 

"The public demands a calf that is 
white, which is borderline anemic. This 
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Milk-Fed Veal: Putting It to the Test 



Having blissed out again and 
again on foie gras witiiout a mur- 
mur of moral indignation, I would 
be suspect now if 1 were to speak 
these words in moral tones. Forget 
morality for the moment. It's the 
aesthetics of veal that rarely moved 
me. Veal that thrills? A great osso 
bucco, yes. An occasional moist and 
flavorful chop. A juicy rump blessed 
by the artistry of a Troisgros or a Paul 
Bocuse. Calf's liver is surely one of 
the great discoveries of civilization. 
I rank it below fire, above peanut 
butter. But mostly veal is a bore . . . 
eunuch food designed for the not very 
sensual ... for those who eat for 
fuel and sociability. At its best, veal is 
a foil, a vehicle. I love it with egg- 
plant. But at $13.89 a pound, white 
veal is the Rolls-Royce of eggplant 
carriers. As Elaine Kaufman of 
Elaine's complained, "I prefer grain- 
fed veal. But I buy white Plume de 
Veau for the paillard and piccata. It's 
fashion. Like Gucci shoes. People 
who don't even know the difference 
insist on it." 

A veal tasting seemed called for. 
Our gathering of great palates agreed 
that this was one of the most difficult 
tastings they'd lent their mouths to. 
Indeed, James Beard, who teaches a 
fascinating class on taste, protested 
that it was impossible to taste any- 
thing blindfolded. Panelists joining 
Beard, godfather of American gour- 
mandism, whose most recent book is 
lames Beard's Theory and Practice of 
Good Cooking, were Jacques Pepin, 
author of La Technique; restaurateurs 
Elaine Kaufman and Alfredo Viazzi of 
Trattoria da Alfredo and the Tavola 



The veal, 
decoded: 

Top plate (raw): 
No. 1, pink 
(milk-fed): No. 
2, Gristede's: 
No. 3, Provimi 
white: No. 4, 
red (grain-and- 
grass-fed). 
Bottom plate 
(cooked): 
No. 1. 

Gristede's; No. 
2, pink (milk- 
fed): No. 3, red 
(grain-and- 
grass-fed); No. 
4, Provimi 
white. 




Calda (his new book is Alfredo Viaz- 
zi' s Italian Cooking); restaurant con- 
sultant Barbara Kafka, contributing 
editor of Cooking magazine; teacher 
and consultant Paula Wolfert, author 
of Mediterranean Cooking and other 
books; and me. New York's Insatiable 
Critic. (Two of New York's veal ex- 
perts declined on grounds of loyalty 
to Provimi. And a celebrated French 
chef begged off: "There is not enough 
of the best veal to go around; I don't 
want to cut off my source.") 

We decided to blindfold our tasters 
so they would not be influenced by 
color as they compared Provimi 
Delft Blue milk-fed white with 
milk-fed veal with pink flesh (both 
$13.89 a pound), southern grain-and- 
grass-fed (red) veal from David Mos- 
ner Veal Packers ($8.89), and Gris- 
tede's veal ($11). The meat was tasted 
raw, then as scaloppine saut^ed in 
butter. A Provimi chop was tasted 
against a grain-and-grass-fed chop. 

Raw, the white veal was preferred 
by six tasters for texture, four for 
taste. Sauteed, the white veal got the 
highest overall scores from three tast- 
ers (there were no other unequivocal 
winners, simply many tie scores). Ev- 
eryone agreed that any of the veals, 
properly cut and carefully cooked, 
would have been good — except for a 
couple of slices of the Gristede's veal, 
which were high . . . spoiled, our 
critics agreed. The red chop won four 
to three. 

Even those who normally prefer 
red grain-and-grass-fed veal — both Al- 
fredo Viazzi and Elaine Kaufman — 
chose the white veal raw and in the 
chop. Elaine also liked the white veal 



Mission 
impossible: 

The panel, 
clockwise from 
far right: 
Kaufman, 
Greene, Beard, 
Kafka, Viazzi, 
Wolfert, Pepin 



as scaloppine. But Pepin, who nor- 
mally buys and recommends white 
veal, favored the grain-and-grass-fed 
red (except in the chop, which had 
too much fat). And Barbara Kafka, 
who expected to prefer the white ex- 
cept in the chop, found the raw Pro- 
vimi unpleasantly mushy. And it was. 
I chose it by default: The mushiness 
seemed less offensive than the near 
unchewability of the other three. 

All the cooked meat was over- 
cooked, making judgments difTicult if 
not impossible. The veal chops should 
have been trimmed of fat. Excess fat 
put off most tasters. Some tasters got 
end pieces of the scaloppine and 
were unhappier than tasters with 
thicker middle cuts. My Provimi sca- 
loppine was so overcooked it tasted 
like shredded cardboard. The Provimi 
sheds liquid madly, a weight loss 
some might deem criminal at $13.89 
a pound. The poor showing of the 
pink-fleshed milk-fed veal (it ranked 
behind the grain-fed) was surprising, 
as our butcher said he'd sent the 
best quality available. Just to illus- 
trate the range of reactions, here are 
other comments on Gristede's veal: 
"Real taste." "Tough, not interesting." 
"Tender, soft, good. Best." "Boring." 
'A stale butcher-shop taste." 
"Obviously we learned a good deal," 
James Beard decided. "We learned 
the importance of good cutting and 
good cooking. We learned that you 
can't taste food blindfolded. Veal is 
at the bottom of great meats for me," 
said Beard. "A preference for white 
or pink has to do with experience, 
your expectation, your personal pal- 
ate." —Gad Greene 
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Pholographed by Dan Wynn. 



is a nutritional anachronism," says 
Richard G. Warner, professor of ani- 
mal nutrition at Cornell University. 
"Since iron is needed by man, red 
meat is better than pale. But the veal 
companies feel no pressure to change. 
They say, 'If we send a red calf to New 
York, they cut our price.' " 

"The very, very wealthy people are 
using white veal, and that's an indi- 
cation of things to come because they 
set the trends," says Stanley Lobel of 
Lobel Brothers Butchers. He and his 
brother, Leon, sell veal scaloppine to 
their Upper East Side clientele for 
$13.89 per pound. "But very few peo- 
ple know the background of what hap- 
pens to calves on the farm," says 
Lobel. "If you tried to explain that 
calves become anemic, they'd turn off. 
They don't want to know." 

"It's the nature of our jobs to carry 
certain refinements to a degree of ab- 
surdity," acknowledges Craig Claiborne, 
author, gourmet chef, and New York 
Times food editor. "Like everyone, 
I've been conditioned to buy the light- 
er-colored veal, but circumstances oc- 
casionally have required me to cook 
with veal that was pink — or even rose- 
colored — and it certainly was accept- 
able. I'm inclined to say red is okay as 
long as the veal is carefully raised." 

That advocates of animal welfare 
condemn veal raising as needlessly in- 
humane is not a professional concern. 
"Fighting a cause like that is not my 
bailiwick," says Claiborne. "My pro- 
fessional purpose is to give people 
pleasure and teach them how to cook. 
I'm a tenderhearted human being, but 
I'm not interested in the details of ani- 
mal raising — whether it's quail or 
calves." 

While some milk-fed veal has always 
been available from private stocks of 
dairy farmers, for many years most 
Americans had only two kinds of veal 
from which to choose. Both were, and 
still are, considered unacceptable by 
most gourmets. One is from calves fed 
on grass and grain. Generally pink or 
red in color, this meat can be tough or 
grainy, depending largely on the age 
at which the calf was slaughtered. The 
other is "bob" veal, the flesh of calves 
slaughtered soon after birth. Though 
white in appearance, bob veal often 
lacks flavor and can be overly soft. 
Some call it "slimy." 

Commercial production of milk-fed 
veal began in Europe in the early 1950s. 
At that time, the U.S. government 
shipped surplus milk, in the form of 
skim-milk powder, to European coun- 
tries at very low prices. There, makers 
of animal feeds mixed the milk powder 
with whey, fat, antibiotics, vitamins, 
and minerals, and called it "milk re- 
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SQUARE GLASS SET 

Mr. Jack Daniel was the originator of ttie 
square bottle for his whiskey and always 
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ONCE AGAIN, 

AIR-nSIDIA 
C/VrCHESTHE 
CQIVIPETinON 
FLAr-FOOTED. 

Introducing the Air-India 
London Performing Arts Tour. 
Ballet, opera, 
The Royal Shakespeare Company 
and much more. 




Years ago, we were the first to offer 
London theatre tours. Well now 
we've invented another kind of tour. 
Starting November 1 we're offering 
the London Performing Arts Tour. 

Your trip starts the right way, 
with an Air-India flight to London. 
Youll stay at a centrally located 
first-class hotel for six nights and 
seven days. And you get tickets to 
a ballet an opera, and a perform- 
ance of The Royal Shakespeare 
Company. We even give you an 
Avis car for three days. And more. 

Just send for our free color bro- 
chure detailing this and all of our 
other London tours. 

The new Air-India Performing 
Arts Tour. Another reason we can 
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". . . 'The wont mistake we ever 

made was to sell this meat 
[Delft Kne milk-led Teal] iasiT 

on color/ says Provimi 
Tice-president Ony Tober. . 



placer" — an inexpensive alternative to 
feeding calves on whole milk. 

A leading manufacturer of milk re- 
placcr was the Dutch Provimi Com- 
pany (the name comes from PROteins, 
Vitamins, and Minerals). Aat Groene- 
velt, whose father was then Provimi's 
president, saw the potential for a simi- 
lar business in the United States. In 
1957, Groenevelt, then 23 years old, 
left Holland and came to New York. 
By 1962, he had established Provimi, 
Inc. (USA), and opened a feed plant in 
Saddle Brook, New Jersey. 

Groenevelt called his milk replacer 
Provikalf and his brand of veal Delft 
Blue, a reference to the fine Dutch 
china. But few Americans bought his 
veal. "Our biggest problem was that 
our type of veal was nonexistent then 
in the United States," Groenevelt re- 
calls. "We had to promote it heavily." 

In New York and other cities, Pro- 
vimi sponsored gourmet cooking classes 
to teach chefs how to cook with milk- 
fed veal. And to teach farmers how to 
grow calves on milk replacer and in 
special "confinement" stalls, the com- 
pany published a now defunct newslet- 
ter. The Stall Street Journal. Provimi 
has also distributed booklets of veal 
recipes, run magazine ads extolling 
Delft Blue as "the finest white veal," 
and, recently, helped back Craig Clai- 
borne's book Veal Cookery. 

Today, with feed plants, slaughter- 
houses, and sales offices coast to coast, 
Provimi is America's largest producer 
of quality veal, controlling 50 to 75 
percent of the domestic market. (Ber- 
liner & Marx, which also manufactures 
a milk replacer, is a major competitor 
of Provimi's. Many chefs and restaura- 
teurs say its milk-fed Plume de Veau is 
the finest veal available.) Provimi buys 
its calves from 800 to 900 farmers, 
many located in northeastern dairy 
states, who grow their animals accord- 
ing to company specifications. (Four 
hundred to 500 farmers in New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania raise 
nearly one third of America's milk-fed 
calves, according to one industry source.) 

Though headquartered in Wisconsin, 
the firm maintains a feed plant and 
sales office in Flanders, New Jersey. It 
also owns and operates what may be 
the largest veal slaughterhouse on the 
East Coast, the Parnett Packing Cor- 
poration in Bloomville, New York, in 



the Catskills. There, 1,000 calves a 
week are slaughtered, processed, and 
vacuum-packed in plastic bags im- 
printed with Provimi's blue windmill 
logo. Stanley Parnett, general manager 
of the packing house, says all his calves 
are slaughtered kosher-style under the 
supervision of a rabbi who rides in 
regularly on a bus from Brooklyn. 

Operations at John Vander Baan's 
farm typify the modern system of veal 
raising. Vander Baan feeds his calves 
Provimi's milk replacer and houses 
them in specially designed confine- 
ment stalls. If Vander Baan's calves 
gain weight as planned, by the age 
of four months they achieve a butcher 
weight of 350 pounds — a startling 
gain of 250 pounds in just fifteen 
weeks. And if their flesh is white 
enough and they are otherwise of good 
quality, Vander Baan's calves are mar- 
keted under Provimi's Delft Blue label. 

But "getting the red out" is not fool- 
proof. Firms like Provimi must rely 
on farmers to follow feeding directions 
carefully. A cutlet from the red-tinged 
carcass of a milk-fed calf is likely to re- 
tail at a price closer to that of bob or 
grass-and-grain-fed veal — the bulk of 
supermarket veal — than the $7 to $15 a 
pound of properly pale milk-fed veal. 
According to Stanley Lobel, milk-fed 
veal that turns out pink is available at 
some butcher shops for about 20 per- 
cent off the regular price of white veal. 
"That stuff goes to second-rate meat 
markets," he says. "It's still too good 
for most supermarkets, but it's not 
good enough for a shop like ours." 

Though a milk diet ensures the pale 
flesh color consumers demand, it has 
its drawbacks. Feeding calves milk or 
a milk replacer is more expensive than 
feeding them grass and grain. And ane- 
mia weakens calves and makes them 
abnormally susceptible to disease — 
mortality rates in calf barns range from 
5 to 15 percent. 

Vealer USA magazine, edited by veal 
grower Jean Roberts, warns farmers 
about the hazards of trucking anemic 
calves to slaughter: "Keep in mind 
that the heavier they are, the whiter 
they are, the more anemic they are, 
the greater chance of going down or 
heart failure with overexertion." 

Ironically, some veal producers now 
regret their success in promoting the 
"whiteness" of milk-fed veal. "If you 
took two calves on the Provimi pro- 
gram and one was a little darker than 
the other, I understand that when you 
cook them up you can't tell the differ- 
ence," concedes Robert Cody, Provimi's 
sales manager. "I'm sure both would 
taste the same. It's just a visual thing." 

Referring to the disdain with which 
gourmet consumers view all varieties 
of red-colored veal, Provimi vice-presi- 



dent Guy Tober acknowledges, "It's 
all a psychological thing. If you put 
them both in a frying pan, they'll even 
look the same. 

"The worst mistake we ever made 
was to sell this meat just on color," 
he continues. "But fifteen years ago, 
we didn't have the kind of clout we 
have today. We had to push the white 
color. Color was the only guarantee 
the consumer had that our veal was 
milk-fed. But now the consumer says, 
'If it's not white, I won't buy it.'" 

As Herbert Ley, an upstate veal 
grower who was one of the first Ameri- 
can farmers to raise milk-fed veal, puts 
it: "When the Jewish or Italian house- 
wife goes into the supermarket and the 
meat says, 'This is veal,' it better be 
white; her mother told her it's white. 
If it's red, it's not veal. It's a historical 
thing," he says. "It has nothing to do 
with taste. All the flavor's going to be 
added later, anyway, when she pours 
on the tomato sauce." 

There is no exclusively grain-fed veal 
available on the market today. The best- 
quality "grain-fed veal" comes from 
calves that, since they are not confined 
to stalls, also eat some grass. Stanley 
Lobel says this veal "eats as good as 
milk-fed." The "southern grain-and- 
grass-fed veal" used in New York's 
taste test (see box, page 68) is avail- 
able in Manhattan at Navaho Meat 
Market (1665 First Avenue, near 86th 
Street); in the Bronx at Quick Way 
Supermarket (4702 White Plains Road), 
and Mario's Meat Market (1037 Mor- 
ris Park Avenue); and in Queens at 
F & A Meat Market (2173 31st Street). 

If consumers would accept a darker- 
colored veal, would Provimi consider 
marketing a grain-fed calf, as Dr. Gard- 
ner proposes? 

"I don't think you could make an 
economic program out of it," says Guy 
Tober. "It would be difficult to imple- 
ment — you'd have to develop a brand- 
name identification with it so people 
could distinguish that red veal from 
the red veal of grass-fed calves," which 
may have been slaughtered past the 
age of four months. Moreover, Tober 
claims that what a professor can achieve 
in a controlled experiment is not al- 
ways duplicable on a mass scale. 

To consumers who care about the 
type of farming practices their food 
dollar supports, the prospect of grain- 
fed calves has the appeal of eliminat- 
ing the current custom of making 
calves anemic. But even this reform 
would not quiet the criticisms of some 
advocates of animal welfare. The focus 
of their concern is not the enforced 
anemia but the modern system of 
"confinement" veal raising. 

Under this system, the constant iso- 
lation of calves in stalls from the age 
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LADIES' 
DRESS BOOTS 

Camel Lancer Vamp 
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Camel Kiddie Top 
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HUDSON'S 

FOR ALL VOUR OUTDOOR CAMPING NEEDS 
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Every Carlyle Sofabed is 
hand-made in our own fac- 
tory. This assures you an un- 
limited selection at the best 
price. Please come in and let 
us demonstrate the features 
that have made Carlyle the 
leader in convertibles all 
these years. Fabric swatches 
available free at showrooms. 



MANHATTAN: 1056 Third Ave 212 838-1525 
PARAMUS. N.J. FACTORY CLEARANCE 
CENTER a SHOWROOM: Route 17S bet 
Midland Ave and Century Rd 201 967-0202 
Master Charge & Visa Accepted. 
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"...i don't eat veal, bat I 



would ii I knew it was 
humanely raised,' says Dr. 
Michael Fox, who has called for 
a boycott of milk-fed veal . . ." 



of three or four days prevents them 
from acquiring grass or other sources 
of iron and forestalls muscle develop- 
ment. To keep calves calm under these 
conditions, many growers keep their 
barns darkened except during feeding 
times. 

But while veal producers are quick 
to say that such confinement promotes 
a tender meat, experts disagree. "Calf 
flesh at four months is tender no mat- 
ter what you do to it," states Cornell's 
Professor Warner. 

If tenderness is not the real reason 
farmers keep their calves in stalls, 
what is? 

Veal growers have four months to 
produce as heavy an animal as possi- 
ble. Beyond that time, calf flesh begins 
to age and grow tougher and the de- 
bilitative effects of anemia become 
more severe. From the farmer's point 
of view, food energy consumed in ex- 
ercise is just wasted. 

A second reason for the confinement 
system involves the public's demand 
for white veal. "Veal producers keep 
calves in stalls so they don't have ac- 
cess to hay or grain — so they can't get 
iron by licking or chewing," explains 
Dr. Gardner. 

Finally, the convenience of mass pro- 
duction and feeding supports the con- 
finement system. (A Provimi executive 
also notes that keeping calves isolated 
helps farmers control the spread of dis- 
ease. Of course, if calves weren't for- 
cibly made anemic they would be less 
susceptible to disease in the first place.) 

Dr. Michael N. Fox, director of the 
Washington-based Institute for the 
Study of Animal Problems, a research 
division of the U.S. Humane Society, 
has called on consumers to boycott 
milk-fed veal until producers abandon 
the confinement system. Dr. Fox holds 
degrees in veterinary medicine and 
animal behavior from the University 
of London. He is the author of the 
syndicated column "Ask Your Vet" and 
is at work on a book about modern 
"factory" farms. 

"Animals have eyes; they should be 
allowed to see," he says. "They have 
legs; they should be allowed to walk. 
But these calves are kept in tiny, dark- 
ened stalls their entire lives — almost 
from the day of birth. Veal raising rep- 
resents a near total frustration of these 
animals' behavioral needs. 



"As a calf begins to grow and fill 
the slanted cubicle in which it is 
chained," states Fox, "it experiences 
greater difficulty in standing and sit- 
ting; it can't turn around to groom 
itself. These calves are kept in tiny 
stalls without bedding; roughage is 
denied them; they can't interact so- 
cially. They stand in separate cubicles 
in near total darkness, doing nothing, 
in a zombie-like condition." 

Fox says the lack of roughage in 
calves' diets can inhibit development 
of normal digestive processes and lead 
to an abnormal craving for roughage. 
Calves will lick themselves excessive- 
ly, he says, developing fur balls, which 
cause stomach ulcers. "I don't eat 
veal," says Dr. Fox, "but I would if 
I knew it was humanely raised." 

Dr. Fox's claim that veal calves suf- 
fer extensively is disputed by Cornell's 
Professor Warner, who has studied the 
nutrition and management of veal 
calves for seventeen years. 

"Veal raising certainly is one exam- 
ple of a kind of farming where animals 
are restricted in their ability to move 
around," he says. "Chicken raising is 
another. But if a calf is gaining two 
and a half to three pounds a day, it's 
not suffering very severe endocrine or 
emotional problems." 

Warner says only a minority of calves 
he has seen have had blood hemoglo- 
bin counts so low they had trouble with 
oxygen exchange due to anemia. "Ani- 
mals have a tremendous capacity to 
adapt and settle in to any environment 
we give them," he says. "Given no evi- 
dence that a calf is sick or struggling 
to get away, I don't think it's unhappy. 
I do confess, though, that if you let the 
calf out, it will run its legs off taking 
advantage of the exercise." 

At a meeting last January between 
Dr. Fox and two executives of Provimi, 
set up to explore whatever ethical ques- 
tions modern veal-farming practices 
raise, Fox urged Provimi to add grain 
or other roughage to its calves' diet 
and to abandon the confinement system 
in favor of larger pens where calves 
could be raised in small groups. 

"Economics, fortunately or unfortu- 
nately, dictate this stuff," answered 
Guy Tober. "Some of your ideas are 
good. They could work if economically 
feasible." Then he added: "But from 
Provimi's point of view, we don't care 
how [the calves] are raised. If the qual- 
ity of the meat is good and we can 
market it — " 

"You care a little, don't you?" in- 
terrupted Fox. "Are you such a cor- 
porate utilitarian?" 

"No," said Tober. "I don't really 
care whether we grow them in a box 
or change to putting five or six in a 
pen, as long as we can sell it." m 
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Born-Again Fnrnitnre 

By Kim Dominique 



CUISINE 
ART: 

Most of the 
furniture that 
fills this 
apartment 
designed by 
Marie Valk and 
Charles Damga 
was either found 
or bought for a 
song. The 
drafting table 
(right) was one 
of Marie's finds. 
It had a decade's 
accumulation of 
drawing marks 
on its surface, 
but no matter — 
with its stand 
painted, it 
doubles perfectly 
as a kitchen 
counter. The old 
copper-topped 
cooler was 
transformed into 
a trash can. 




here are some 
who pay 
gardeners to 
do their 
landscaping, 
carpenters to build their 
shelves, and decorators to 
do their shopping — the 
point being that all this 
saves time. What it doesn't 
save, of course, is money. 
For while these people are 
paying scandalous sums 
for contrast-welted 
upholstery^their savvy 
friends are busily carting- 
garden chairs and packing 
skids olT the streets to 
their own cozy retreats, 
all for the cost of cab fare^ 
"Of course," points out 
veteran collector Kenny 
Packard, "finding 
furniture on the streets 
has gotten considerably more competitive. Time was, if you saw 
something you liked one evening, chances were good it would still be 
there the next morning. Now it can be snatched up in the time it 
takes to hail a cab." But take heart; on these pages is some advice i 
from the experienced. 

P.S. Great finds in the city usually occur in conjunction with the 
clearing-out of entire apartments (especially in old family 
neighborhoods) because of death, windfall (out with the old, in with 
the new), or moving. And according to the Department of Sanitation, 
most bulk collection takes place during the latter part of the week, 
so keep your eyes open Monday through Wednesday. Best places to 
look: the Bowery, B?5iTa Street, the upper reaches of the East Side, 
Amsterdam Avenue, and Little Italy. 




Photographed by Pcicr M. Fine. 
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KITTY 
LITTER: 

Sleen Hansen 
found this 
garden bench 
(above) on the 
Upper East 
Side, looking 
considerably less 
than grand. Its 
legs were lying 
beside it, and it 
was in need of a 
paint job. Steen 
carted it back to 
his apartment in 
his car (a real 
blessing in this 
game), had a 
welder on a local 
construction site 
repair the legs, 
and treated it to 
a fresh coat of 
paint. Not long 
afterward, it 
became the 
enviable feline 
Wilbur's favorite 
seat in the house. 



TICKETS, 
PLEASE: 

Bill Agnew 
found this ticket 
window (right) 
in an abandoned 
railroad station 
upstate. With its 
battered front 
and umpteen 
layers of 
institutional- 
green paint, it 
looked rather 
uninspiring, but 
Bill rarely passes 
up what might 
be potentially a 
collector's item, 
so to his home it 
went. Scraped 
and stripped, it 
revealed itself to 
be— Id- 
solid mahogany. 





TOP 

BANANA: 

Sculptor Peter 
Berg found this 
solid- maple 
pew (above) 
downtown on 
First Avenue 
(nowhere near a 
church); he went 
back home to 
fetch a dolly and 
rolled it back to 
his apartment. 
Jo, Peter's wife, 
a graphic 



designer, spotted 
this banana box 
along with nine 
others just like it 
while driving 
around with her 
mother in upstate 
New York. They 
each kept one 
and gave the 
others as 
Christmas gifts. 
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BIBLIO-TECH: 

Seltna and Jerry 
Abramowitz 
were shopping 
one fine day for 
something that 
would not only 
contain but 
organize all the 
odds and ends in 
their home. What 
they found, quite 
by accident, was 
a discarded card 
catalogue (left) 
outside the 
YMHA at 92nd 
and Lexington. 
What would 
normally have 
cost at least 
f 500 in an 
antiques store cost 
them nothing. 
Such a deal. 



STREET 
SEEN: 

Charles Damga 
and Marie Valk 
found this sofa 
(below) and all 
the trees on 
downtown 
streets. "Nobody 
buys scrawny 
plants like 
these from 
the stores, so the 
owners just leave 
them on the 
streets. J prefer 
them this way 
anyway," 
Charles says, mm 
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BEST 
BETS 

Recommendations of events, 

places, and phenomena 

of particular interest this week 

By Nancy McKeon 



Dell News 

The neighborhood needed it. No- 
body knew that better than Jerrold 
Stern, who lived across the street 
and was tired of trips to the East 
Side for hot-fudge sundaes and 
other minimum daily requirements. 
West Side Storey was born of 
his friendship with restaurateur 
Bill Papadopoulos (left). Like Bern- 
stein and Sondheim, they have 
been playing to a full house. Soda 
fountain, restaurant (open every 
day for breakfast, lunch, and din- 
ner, with sane prices for the likes 
of pancakes with real maple syrup, 
spicy Moroccan chili, homemade 
soup, perfect chicken livers), and, 
up front, a deli stocked with the 
right stuff (Henry & Marcel San 
Francisco pat6, D^lices La Cote 
Basque ganache, Paul Corcellet 
raspberry vinegar), all neatly done 
in white tile, glass brick, and snap- 
py graphics. Having shown no re- 
sistance to the 70-cent croissant, 
Columbus Avenue has just seen 
its renaissance take a great leap 
uptown. — Florence Fabricant 
WEST SIDE storey/700 Columbus 
Avenue, at 95th Street/ 8 a.m.-ll p.m., 
seven days/749-1900 
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Hear, Hear! 

We really enjoyed hating Jack Eric 
Williams when we saw him play 
the oily, corrupt Beadle in Sweeney 
Todd. But, frankly, his talents as a 
stylish tenor are better showcased 
on the cabaret stage. There we have 
heard him sing love songs, updated 
art songs, and jazz tunes (even a 
touch of Nashville). Now we're 
about to get another listen, when 
lack appears at the West Bank 
Cafe for five nights. 

SONGS & other devices, VOLUME II 

West Bank Caje'/The Downstairs 
Room/407 West 42nd Street 
November 6-10/11:30 p.m. 




Negotiable Instmments 

"We're hoping the Center for Musical Antiquities will become a place 
where people who love music and antique instruments will gather," says 
Lillian Caplin, one third of the center's organizing team. "A place where 
people can come to look at our collection, to buy or sell, or have their own 
treasures repaired. Most of our instruments date from an era when people 
made their own music, and they're necessarily expensive. But we'll also stock 
smaller items — everything from $1 to $6,000." The instruments pictured are 
typical of the center's initial collection. Noah Wulfe (left), who has sold and 
repaired classical guitars for 40 years, is holding a phonofiddle, whose 
amplification system clearly predates electronics. Stuart Caplin holds a 
Rocking Melodian, an 1841 creation of Abraham Prescott. Lillian herself 
wields an early-nineteenth-century harp lute and is almost dwarfed by the 
five-foot-tall Moravian tin trumpet in the right foreground. 
center for musical ANTIQUITIES//75 West 57th Street I Second floor 
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Depression Gold 

The theaters on 42nd 
Street were legitimate, 
some movies still didn't 
talk, and Brooklyn's 
Prospect Park had sheep. 
Some things, however, 
haven't changed since 1929. 



noor Sbow 

Although there is an ongoing proj- 
ect to update the look of the New 
York Stock Exchange, where the 
Depression got its start, visitors 
who tour the place will find that 
the trading floor looks much the 
way it has since the exchange was 
built in 1903. The Visitors' Cen- 
ter is closed on October 29, but 
free tours will be conducted be- 
tween 10 A.M. and 3 p.m. every 
other day of the week, as usual. 

NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE VISITORS' 

center/20 Broad Street /Third floor 



Brooklyn Height 

When the new high-rise head- 
quarters of the Williamsburgh Sav- 
ings Bank opened on a spring 
morning in 1929, it was Brooklyn's 
tallest building — Long Island's too. 
It still is. From the twenty-sixth- 
floor outdoor observatory 360 feet 
up you can see not only brown- 
stone Brooklyn and Manhattan's 
spires but the four spectacular 
colossal clockfaces poised 
overhead. The observatory is free 
but, naturally, keeps banker's hours, 
10 A.M. to 3 P.M., Monday through 
Saturday. — Elliot Willensky 

WILLIAMSBURGH SAVINGS BANK 

/ Hanson Place / IRT-BMT Atlantic 
Avenue station / 636-7334 





Apple TnrnoTer 

The lingering symbol of the Depression is the unemployed man standing on 
a New York street corner selling apples. Apples are still being sold on the 
sidewalks, of course, and Harold Seybert, David Sneddon (with hat), and 
Howard Giickberg (not shown) of the Fairway market — all of whom were 
born during the Depression — sell a good variety of them. Local favorites 
that will reach their peak in the next few weeks are the old-fashioned Bald- 
win, the hardest and tartest of the lot; Northern Spies, excellent for apple 
pies; and the last-picked apple of the season, the Granny Smith (among the 
first of this variety to be grown domestically). To mark the anniversary of 
the Crash, Fairway will offer two Hudson Valley apples, Macouns and Cort- 
lands, at a Depression-priced nickel apiece on October 29, 30, and 31. 
fairway/2/27 Broadway, near 74th Street 




One Periect Boseland 

When New Yorkers wanted to dance their cares away during the Depression, 
they went to the old Roseland (above). There, the real 1 0 -cents-a-dance girls 
— your dime actually hired a dancing partner (and nothing else) for a half- 
hour dance set — were as wholesome as Betty Crocker and as agile as Ginger 
Rogers. There, too, were held the desperate Depression marathon dances. 
When these were ultimately outlawed by the city, Lou Brecker, father of 
Roseland's current president, Nancy Brecker Leeds, let his contestants con- 
tinue dancing on a boat on the Hudson. During the Depression, admission to 
Roseland was $1.50, not that far from today's $3 for an evening of ballroom 
dancing. 

roseland/239 West 52nd Street 



Pbolo: lop right, Liza HimmcL 
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Art /John Ashbery 

GEWGAWS 
AGO^O 



"...The American Renaissance' isn't a blockbuster, but maybe a 3.5 
on the Richter scale, an avalanche of bromides and bric-a-brac..." 
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As it might liave been; Francis V. Coffin's rendering of McKim, Mead and While's original design for the Brooklyn Museum, 1895. 



Whether by accident or intention, 
the Brooklyn Museum has emerged this 
year as the custodian of a nineteenth- 
entury art that was only recently con- 
sidered moribund, if not quite six feet 
under. Such "undead" artists as Leigh- 
ton, Watts, Albert Moore, and Elihu 
Vedder have recently been paraded 
across its walls. But these were only 
hors d'oeiivre, it now turns out, for a 
calorific feast of pictures, sculptures, 
architectural designs, and decorative 
objects from the period in art dubbed 
The American Renaissance by its 
founders, which lasted roughly from 
the 1870s to World War I. 

That all this should be happening in 
Brooklyn is perhaps no accident. Brook- 
lyn's Grand Army Plaza, with its flam- 
boyant Soldiers' and Sailors' Memorial 
Arch topped by MacMonnies's gallop- 
ing steeds dragging Victory in her 
chariot, has always seemed like the en- 
trance to something much more mo- 
mentous than Prospect Park — Valhalla, 
at least. And so it would have been if 
McKim, Mead and White had had its 
way with plans for the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum. The presentation rendering, in- 
cluded in the exhibition, shows a 
colossal pantheon of culture four times 
the size of the structure that was built. 
Even today, shorn of its cascade of 
front steps, it's an impressive relic of 



the jingoistic days of monument build- 
ing that also produced — in addition to 
Grand Army Plaza — the Boston Public 
Library, the Library of Congress, Penn- 
sylvania Station, and particularly the 
World's Columbian Exposition at Chi- 
cago in 1893, which to many observers 
did look like the culmination of a 
period in America's cultural history 
that deserved the name "Renaissance." 
The sculptor -Saint-Gaudens was only, 
echoing the consensus when he gasped, 
This is the greatest meeting of artists, 
since the fifteenth century!" ^^^^ -^^ 
'~'~fA\ this Ts goTieThto in gfeaTdetail 
by the show's organizers, Richard Guy 
Wilson, Dianne H. Pilgrim, and Rich- 
ard N. Murray, and the result is good, 
clean, sober fun. How much art is 
actually on display is another question, 
and one which is left up in the air. The 
names Augustus Saint-Gaudens, Daniel 
Chester French, John La Farge, Edwini 
Austin Abbey, and Abbott H. Thayer 
still have a resonance that persuades us^ 
,to take their achievements on faith.l 
'French's statue The Minute Man at\ 
Concord, with homespun shirt and 
breeches draped over a torso derived 
from the Apollo Belvedere, is an au- 
thentic masterpiece, deserving of its 
niche in every American's conscious- 
ness, although it does raise the is- 
sue of whether a masterpiece need be 



great art. However, I shall not return 
to this troublesome question again. 
The show deserves to be enjoyed on its 
merits. It isn't — I shudder to use the 
word — a "blockbuster," but maybe a 
3.5 on the Richter scale: an avalanche 
of bromides and bric-a-brac, with mo- 
ments of high seriousness, put together 
with loving and scholarly care. 

Pleasant shocks of recognition 
crackle in the air. They emanate not 
only from small bronze versions of The 
Minute Man and French's portrait of 
Lincoln for the Lincoln Memorial, but 
also from Saint-Gaudens's The Puritan, 
whose face, plunged in shadow from 
the wide brim of his hat, hints at some- 
thing eerie and ambiguous while duti- 
fully canonizing America's past. It was 
only recently that Americans had be- 
come aware of that past, most strongly 
at the Philadelphia Centennial Expo- 
sition in 1876, and the prevailing urge 
was to draw upon it for noble subject 
matter befitting the Renaissance spirit. 
The artists of the day saw America as 
an arena worthy of new Michelangelos 
and Raphaels and constantly alluded 
to High Renaissance art in the same 
self-serving way that artists of the Ital- 
ian Renaissance invented for their own 
use a classical past that bore little re- 
semblance to the real thing. 

Perhaps the most diverting part of 
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ihe show is the section on decoranye 
'arts, curated by the appropriate 
named Mrs. Pilgrim. The spirit of th^ 
ateliers of fifteenth-century Florence in- 
spired Yankee painters, sculptors, ar- 
chitects, landscape architects, and dec- 
orators to work together on vast public 
and private projects. Towering interior 
spaces called for furnishings such as 
the nine-foot Dewey Loving Cup, fash- 
ioned by William Codman from the 
silver of 70,000 dimes sent in by pa- 
Americans to the New York 
loiirnal, and presented to Admiral 
George Dewey on his triumphant retur: 
from Manila. 

It was a time of almost neurotic 
sensitivity to "the beautiful" and "the 
noble." Elsie de Wolfe, often called 
(incorrectly) the first interior deco- 
rator, wrote in her memoirs that her 
sole aim in life had been "to create 
beauty," and tells of falling into a 
catatonic seizure, as a small girl, on 
arriving home one day to find that her 
parents had redecorated the living 
room with William Morris wallpaper. 
When speech returned, she could only/ 
stammer: "It's so ugly! It's so ugly! 

Out of such violent aesthetic rea 
lions were born the sumptuous if blan 
correctives of the American Renai 
sance. Determined Oo 



American spirit by the illustration of 
our still-fledgling history (the Civil War 
became a popular storehouse for sub- 
jects, along with the American Revolu- 
tion) using the techniques and ideals 
of the Renaissance, or even by the 
wholesale transplanting of cloisters and 
chateaux from Europe, the artists and 
craftsmen succeeded for a while, at 
least in the public sector. What re- 
mains of the charm and elegance of 
our major cities and public spaces 
is due in large part to the efforts of this 
talented band. There will never again 
be such an explosion of patriotic ideal- 
ism in American art, which is just as 
well. Still, one leaves the show regret- 
ting that such grand gestures are no 
longer viable. (Through December 30.) 



Abstract Expressionism remains alive 
and well in the work of Esteban Vicente, 
who at 76 is one of the most gifted 
of its latter-day exponents. His new 
paintings at the Gr uenebjum Gallery 
are as lynx-eyed Tand lucid as ever — 
more so, in fact. This is not a gestural 
art but a meditative one, wherein forms 
are reduced to vertical or horizontal 
bars and oblongs, animated solely by 
color of an astonishing vibrancy. 

Vicente's response to color involves 
subjecting it to certain indignities. A 



piercing blue gets suffused with a veil 
of ocher, or the greens and yellows of 
a tropical rain forest are smudged by 
a strange brown or khaki wash that ac- 
tually seems painted under rather than 
over the bright colors. Some of these 
acidulous discords set the teeth on edge 
in the way that the shrill harmonies of 
Edgar Varese's music do. And Vicente's 
is a sensibility not unlike Varese's, 
created in Europe for the express pur- 
pose of opening the eyes and ears of 
AmericaJi*40-th£.pgculiar beauty around 
^heinMlS East 57tir"5treet; thfOugtl-- 
Novemb er 10.) ^ 

Irving Petlin is showing recent works 
and others from his "Paris period" of 
the 1960s, including a large-scale Burn- 
ing oj Los Angeles whose incendiary 
message excites as it numbs. The most 
impressive part of the show, however, 
is a group of recent large pastels based 
on subjects from the Old Testament. 
Their achingly limpid colors and bi- 
zarre imagery allude openly to Redon, 
but Petlin brings the latter's fin-de-si&cle 
eccentricity up to date, making it an 
apt vessel for post-atomic angst. This is 
the beginning of a projected series and 
an exciting augury of things to come. 
(Odyssia Gallery, 730 Fifth Avenue; 
through November 10.) m 



Vincent Sardi, owner of 'Sardfe''of New\brk: 
'My customers deserve the best. That's why I've started serving 
the premium quality brand. Taster's Choice' Decaffeinated!' 

Taster's Choice" Decaffeinated 100% Freeze-Dried Coffee. Americas best-selling 
freeze-dried decaffeinated, because it looks, smells and tastes like ground roast coffee. 

It's the premium quality decaffeinated coffee and it makes a great ending to a great meal. 



Ask for it at "Sardi's" of New York and other fine restaurants. 
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Books /Andrew Hacker, Robert Sherrill 

WHY HISTORY 
IS BUNK 



"...Frances FitzGerald writes with grim wit about what has been 
done to history by those who make our youngsters' books..." 



America Revised, by Frances Fitz- 
Gerald. Little. Brown, 59.95. 



It's 11 A.M. — do you know where 
your children are? If at school, they're 
probably studying American history. 
But have you any idea what they're 
learning? Frances FitzGerald knows, 
and she's depressed by the whole busi- 
ness. To write America Revised she ex-t 
amined literally hundreds of history} 
texts, ranging from an 1822 hornbookl 
to the latest four-color creation. [ 

As it happens, children hardly figure 
in her story; rather, the focus is on 
how adult America goes about indoc- 
trinating its young. In this case the 
complex consists of publishers, educa- 
tors, and groups with axes to grind. 
They have struck an uneasy but work- 
able alliance accommodating ideology, 
profits, and careers. The victim has 
been American history, about whicl) 
nobody seems to care. 

This was not always so. Throughout 
the nineteenth and most of the twenti- 
eth century, textbooks took history seri- 
ously and were written with easy au- 
thority. They told readers that America 
was a superior nation, one endowed 
with a special mission ("It belongs to 
us to vindicate the honor of the human 
race," said Alexander Hamilton). 
Moreover, they spoke of us as an An- 
glo-American people and assumed we 
should stajf^lbat- way. Oui buideft r-^s 
one.,.boOir^t it, was "to absorb the 
"ifiulions of olive-skinned Italians and 
swarthy black-haired Slavs and dark 
eyed Hebrews." {The author of this 
passage was a youthful Henry Com-/ 
mager.) - 

The-texts^xif^today^have no discern- 
ible authors. They are not so much 
written as "developed," by teams of 
consultants, editors, and designers. 
Publishers resgomj^to market vecto rs, 
meanirigTHe forces thaTrhake the most 
noise. To begin with, texts are expect- 

Andrew Hacker, the author of The End 
of the American Era, The New Yorkers, 
and a high school economics textbook, 
leaches political science at Queens College. 
Robert Sherrill, the Washington editor of 
The Nation, is the author of Saturday 
Night Special and Why They Call It Politics. 




ed to be up-to-date. Pictures must 
show a liberal sprinkling of races, 
neither patronizing nor demeaning 
("Blacks wear business suits or lab 
coats. Most of thejn-aiT^ smiting^'jL^The 
same holds, for the sexes. One publkl^^- 
ing house instructs its staff: "Men are; 
to be shown participating in a variety , 
fof domestic chores. Care should be 
taken to avoid implying that they are 
inept at these activities." 

The books must also stroke the 
school boards,rnost of whicTTstill sfanH^ 
watch for theTocal business commu- 
nity. So our economy is never called 
"capitalist," which might be con- 
strued as criticism. Texts admit that 
people can be poor, but imply that 
"poverty is a disease, something like 
cancer." When they discuss interna- 
tional involvements, our motives re- 
main vague: We seem to have been "a 
kind of Salvation Army to the rest of 
the world." Needless to say, "class con- 
flict has always been inadmissible." 
Here modern design helps. "Photo- 
graphs of child laborers are so beauti- 
ful they transcend their subjects." 

Another pressure on the publishers 
comes from the social scientists whom 
educators consult to feel they are in 
the academic swim ("Many books 



seem to accord social scientists a high- 
er status than American Presidents"). 
Hence the guides publishers are given 
talk about "conceptual grids," "se- 
quential learning experiences," and 
"interplay between the cognitive and 
affective domains." Old-fashioned 
questions such as "Have we a national 
identity?" or" What kind of society are 
we?" never get raised. The people who 
develop^ ouiLJestliQQj«_wouldn't know 
how to cope with them 



Frances FitzGerald writes with grim 
(wit, and h er book is utterly aEs orbiiig." 



America~Wevised does the job it se^ ^ 
out to do: We learn what has been 
done to history by those who make our 
youngsters' books. One can only hope 
that she, or someone equally accom- 
plished, will carry the subject farther. 

It would be nice to know, for ex- 
ample, how students respond to these 
texts. A New York mayor once re- 
marked that no girl was ever ruined 
by a book; my own observation is that 
today's students don't let their school- 
ing interfere with the way they live 
their lives. (Even those who do their 
lessons dutifully get their important 
information elsewhere.) What is more, 
they have a sense of America's history, 
albeit unhampered by names and dates. 
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llluslralion by Guy Billoul. 



ARE YOU AN 

Have you ever seen the sun rise? 
Did you ever swim nude? 
Are the "in places" out for you? 



And while they are often inarticulate, 
they still see how our corporate struc- 
ture goes about enveloping them. I 
suppose I am saying that for all the 
"conceptual grids." the texts don't do 
any lasting harm. FitzGerald says they 
make the kids more cynical. I count 
that as a plus. 

We are left with the question of 
whether anyone today can write com- 
pelling history. Academics now do mon- 
ographs, while amateurs try for sum- 
mer best-sellers. But far more crucial 
is the condition of American life. We 
are no longer the country we were. We 
are a society in disarray, lacking iden- 
tity and purpose. As citizens we arc 
far too stunned to fathom what has 
happened. FitzGerald seems to see the 
texts as evidence of this. Hence all the 
political pressuring and pseudo-scien- 
tific chatter. This is just not the time 
for recounting the nation's experience 
— we will need another generation 
for that. And it will find in America 
Revised clear clues to what went 
wrong. — A.H. 

The Bureau: My Thirty Years In 
Hoover's FBI, by William C. Sullivan 
with Bill Brown. \'orlon. J/2.95. 

In conducting the kind of harassment 
that drove Jean Seberg to suicide, 
J. Edgar Hoover may have had the last 
word. But the late William C. Sullivan 
had the first. He was head of the FBI's 
Domestic Intelligence Division — in 
charge of tapping your phone, opening 
your mail, burglarizing your office, and. 
if you were a big shot who somehow 
had offended Hoover, planting nasty 
rumors about you with gossip and po- 
lumnists. 




Don't look to this shamelessTshallow 
^book fbrdetails, however. There is 
absolutely nothTn^"ofLimp©rt«tTcu~+tefe|' 
that hasn't already been reported in I 
the daily press. Sullivan has cheated 
history as much as he used to cheat on 
the Bill of Rights. Usually he is nothing 
but a tease, telling you, for example, 
that an FBI agent "unfortunately de- / 
stroyed" a note he had received from/ 
Lee Harvey Oswald before the Ken- 
nedy assassination but neglecting to 
tell you a single word of the note'scon; 
tents. ' 

But the book is valuable in one re- 
spect, as a reminder that Hoover was 
not the only mean-spirited, treacherous 
fellow at the FBI. Sullivan was faithful 
neither to the American people nor to 
his boss. In the annals of bureaucratic 
warfare, this book will stand out as 
the long gray whine. Sullivan pretends 
he suffered hell serving Hoover, about 
whom he cannot say enough hateful 
things: "the old fraud," he calls him. 



AMBROSIA LIQUEUR 

Sp it. Savor It. And like a true Ambrosiac, crgoy. 

. 1979 Imponcd by Dttylui Ashby » Co N V . N Y 56 pfoof 



world or all, wheie everythinj 
—and everyone has a price< 

It's a world as a^essively on- 



It's a world as aggressively on- 
the-makc as Hollywood or Sev- 
enth Avenue — but much, much 
richer: the world of savage 
intrigue that hides behind the 
hushed elegance of the art 
galleries and museums. A% 
THE BIDDERS is the >f 
story of a legendary woman who 
used her body and her wits to con- 
quer that world — a woman as sexy, 
as clever, and as enchanting as any 
you will ever meet in fact or fiction. 

$10.95 at bookstores now 



BIDDERS 



A NOVEL BY .lOH N BAXTER 



erCROWELL 
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Some inexpensive wines 
aren't so inexpensive. 



Like Corvo. And BoUal 

But some still are— like Chiaro and Salvo Alcamo. 

Two classic table wines from 
^ Sicily, very competitively priced. 

Salvo Alcamo: a deliciously dry. 
fresh and fruity white wine. 
Chiaro Red: robust yet surprisingly 
smooth. 

Chiaro White: 
clean, dry and 
light. 




Nouj! Moke less 
look like more... 

The Head Start 

HAIR 
THICK€N€R 

Contoins Blotin to h«lp prevent 
•xccssiv* hoir loss 

Vou no longer hove Co 
spend hours in front of 
the mirror trying to cover 
txald and thin oreos. The 
HoIr Thidiener mokes your 
hoIr oppeor thidi and Ml. 
JiBt opplv Q lltde to your 
hoIr ofter shompoolng. 
then bloui dry. In minutes, 
not oreos become Full, 
thin oreos thick, right In 
Front of your eyesi So 
order The HoIr Thickener 
toctoy ond moke the most 
of luhot you hove. 

H«Qd Stort Hair Thickanw 
Shampoo olso avaiiobi* 

t'^mlkible at th«t« phormades: 
MmM Sheppwi UtMk) 
IUMmt Pharmoiv, 1419 SUh Rv*. 



Ih« Vtainin Sheppw: i S9 c. 57th St 
Broodwov 
200 E 66th St 
375fl Stxtti 



The cookbook 
fiM* people who 
have more taste 
than time. 




ISO meals dedicated to the proposition 
that the home cook can prepare 
dishes of elegance and excellence in 
less than an bout 

Shne^BooKs / 

3 Park Avenue, New York 10016 



"the master of deceit," a cheap crook 
who dipped into the FBI recreation 
fund. He portrays Hoover as quirky all 
the time (he wouldn't hire bald-headed 
agents) and, for the last three years of i 
his life, as downright bananas. / 

Sullivan's contempt for the FBI spills 
over into self-appraisal. He admits feed- 
ing lies to Hoover about Martin Luther 
King Jr. simply because Hoover wanted 
to hear them; he calls Hoover "par- 
anoid" on domestic Communism, but 
Sullivan was Hoover's chief mouthpiece 
for this paranoia. "The bureau system," 
he says, "made liars of us all. If you 
didn't lie you couldn't survive." He 
also claims "you couldn't survive" at 
the FBI without using interofilce spies 
and double agents. During World War 
11, says Sullivan — who joined the bu- 
reau on the eve of the war — the FBI 
"was packed with draft-dodgers." He 
sneers at the incompetence of the FBI's 
laboratory and confesses that some 
of the bureau's important "investiga- 
tions" were done simply by reading 
newspapers. 

All this is easy to believe, of course; 
better writers have given much more 
detailed appraisals that came to the 
same conclusions about Hoover and the 
FBI. So why, if Sullivan felt that way, 
did he stick around for 30 years? He 
could have retired in 1962 — his wife 
begged him to — but he stayed on. He 
stayed even when she threatened to 
take the children and leave Washing- 
ton.^ . 

^-^Te^ayed because he loved to sp^ 
on us and he kept hoping Hoover 
would die and then he could help tune 
the FBI to a more vicious level of sur- 

aneer — By— eemparisoa, — Si 
makes Hoover of the late period seem 
almost a civil libertarian. Though he had 
built his career on dirty tricks, Hoover 
in the late 1960s turned chicken, says 
Sullivan, and "personally called a halt 
to our most effective, if illegal, opera- 
tions," putting Sullivan's domestic spies 
"out of business." 

So well did he disguise his hatred of 
Hoover that he was promoted to the 
FBI's number-three spot. Then, with 
ambition gnawing at his guts, Sullivan 
became indiscreet and was fired. He 
left noisily, thinking the Nixon gang 
would seize the opportunity to ease 
Hoover out and call him back to help 
reorganize the FBI. But the scheme 
failed. It took death to end Hoover's 
rule, in May 1972, inspiring Sullivan 
to a final candid whine: "If I knew the 
egomaniacal old rogue was goin gjo die 
less--tharr~a~year~fifter our quarrel> 
would not have allowed our differences 
to surface." His frustration is really 
the only thing about The Bureau I 
enjoyed. — R,S. 
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Movies /David Denby 

LOVE IN A 
GOLD CLIMATE 



''...Head Over Heels insists that life is joyless, harsh, and medi- 
ocre; yet its grayness and deadness strike some people as truth . . 



There's a lot of romance on the 
screen right now, but not many roman- 
tic couples who make sense. At films 
like An Unmarried Woman or Starting 
Over you can feel the audience pressing 
forward in their seats, eager to under- 
stand why the relationships in the mov- 
ies work or fall apart. Yet these mov- 
ies don't tell you why; clearly, they 
don't know. The sexual revolution and 
then women's liberation have changed 
the courtship and mating rules, and 
no one knows how the new rules 
work or even what they are. I'm not 
really sure why Jill Clayburgh left the 
too-good-to-be-true Alan Bates charac- 
ter at the end of An Unmarried Wom- 
an, nor do I understand why Burt 
Reynolds would be attracted to Clay- 
burgh in Starling Over. What does the 
bland, passive magazine writer he plays 
see in Clayburgh's harsh and neurotic 
schoolteacher? You have to guess, or 
flll in the blanks yourself, and this is 
rather frustrating. La Cage aux Folles. 
the French comedy about two middle- 
aged homosexuals, is a great success 
with both straight and gay audiences, 
possibly because the movie makes it 
very clear what's been holding these 
two men together for twenty years. 

The romance at the center of Joan 
Micklin Silver's Head Over Heels is 
also rather murky, and that's a disaster 
for this very small movie, which gives 
little evidence of wanting to do any- 
thing more than tell us some intimate 
truths about its leading characters. In 
Silver's adaptation of Ann Beattie's 
fashionably morose novel. Chilly Scenes 
of Winter, the young hero, Charles 
(fohn Heard), is a civil servant in 
some unidentified western city. An 
Everyman who could be working any- 
where, he sits in a ghastly office filing 
reports, getting through the day by 
listening to cassettes and swigging 
gin from a bottle in his desk drawer. 
Outwardly, Charles is a mediocre 
man. prematurely defeated, ravaged by 
loneliness. If we judge him to be su- 
perior to the circumstances of his life, 
it's because John Heard's manner sug- 
gests private standards of wit and irony 
and reserves of compassion. Stocky, 
blond, and handsome, with a classic 




line to his chin and a sweet smile that 
you see only rarely. Heard brings to 
his roles (in Between the Lines, On the 
Yard, and other movies) a surly integ- 
rity and pride. His civil servant won't 
hit bottom, because he refuses to play 
the game with his boss or lie to him- 
self. The main trouble with Charles 
(and neither director nor star seems 
to know this) is that like so many peo- 
ple too good for their jobs but too tim- 
id to try for something better, he's a 
potential snob. 

It's only his mad, obsessive pursuit 
of Laura (Mary Beth Hurt), a married 
woman with whom he once had a two- 
month affair, that makes him possible 
as a movie hero. Turning directly to 
the camera ()oan Silver imitates 
Woody Allen's method in Annie Hall 
here), he tells us of his determination 
to win her back. But as we watch flash- 
backs to their affair — moments of hap- 
piness as well as quarrels — we're not 
quite sure why he wants her back. 
The highlights of their affair don't 
seem very high. Skinny and angular, 
Mary Beth Hurt has lovely bright eyes, 
a rabbity smile, and a thin, reedy voice; 
her Laura is a slightly less harsh ver- 
sion of the character she played in In- 
teriors (loey, the middle sister). Dissat- 
isfied and self-hating, Laura stays with 
her husband out of duty and rejects 
Charles's love because she doesn't feel 
worthy of it. Her unhappiness, which 



remains mysterious to us, makes her 
provocative and also surprisingly harsh. 
Does Charles want to relieve her anxie- 
ties? We can't see that — it's not writ- 
ten — so we don't know why he would 
want to "fKJSsess" such a sourball. At 
her best, Mary Beth Hurt has a crabby 
intensity. Yet an actress with so lit- 
tle sensuality is wrong, I think, for a 
film about romantic obsession. I began 
to resent Hurt's unyielding spirit, her 
ungiving flesh — especially as I wasn't 
being offered any insight about the 
source of her endless funk. At her most 
passionate, Laura cries, "I'm an ordi- 
nary person!" Yet the movie is only 
worth doing if it proves her wrong, 
and it never does; she remains opaque. 

loan Micklin Silver, who wrote the 
screenplay as well as directed, has been 
faithful to the bleak mood of Ann Beat- 
tie's novel, a book nearly punitive in 
its insistence that life is joyless, harsh, 
mediocre. The young people in this 
movie — the generation of the seventies 
— have been stripped of cultural iden- 
tity, anger, rebellious instincts. These 
enervated children of the middle class 
lack the energy of the urban poor — not 
even pop culture speaks to them. Yet 
the grayness, the vacuumy deadness of 
both book and movie, seems to strike 
some people as the truth about life. 
My own feeling is that the acceptance 
of mediocrity as "the truth" gives way, 
much too easily, to a peculiarly despair- 
ing kind of sentimentality. In the Beat- 
tie-Silver view, which, despite the fancy 
bleakness, is not very different from the 
underlying message of soap opera, we 
are all saved if we have "someone to 
love." In the movie, Charles's unhappy 
stepfather (played by that sweet-faced 
actor Kenneth McMillan) is spiritually 
blessed because he takes care of 
Charles's mother (Gloria Grahame), a 
wasted neurotic who sits in a bathtub 
by the hour threatening suicide. By 
implication, Charles will be saved in 
the same way. 

Silver might have redeemed the 
dismalness of Beattie's themes if she 
had a richer sense of film texture or 
some sort of visual flair. She controls 
actors well, wringing a few laughs out 
of the general depressiveness, but she 
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allows only one thing to happen at a 
time, one point to be made — and then 
she moves on. What I want is a little 
more life going on around the charac- 
ters, a feeling of place, a little play and 
observation and color — something be- 
sides that quietly desperate man chas- 
ing that cipher of a girl. 

The romantic relationships are even 
more puzzling, not to say bizarre, in the 
amateurish comedy French Postcards, 
which was written by the husband-and- 
wife team VVillard Huyck and Gloria 
Kalz and directed by Huyck (it's his 
first film). The basic premise must have 
sounded charming in script conference: 
Three very innocent American college 
students, played by Miles Chapin, Da- 
vid Marshall Grant, and Blanche Baker, 
come to Paris for a year of study. 
Stumbling around the city mangling 
the French language, they fall in and 
out of love and back in again, and 
finally leave at the end of the year a lot 
wiser than when they arrived. It's a 
rites-of-passage comedy, and a few of 
the early scenes are sweetly entertain- 
ing. Leaving aside Blanche Baker, who is 
rather unpleasantly hysterical, the main 
problem with the picture as romance 
is that two stunning French actresses 
have been rudely pressed into service 
to pay homage to the alleged attrac- 
tiveness of the American boys. Since 
the boys aren't very attractive, one 
doesn't know whether to be ashamed 
at American male vanity or outraged 
for French womanhood. 

Here is apologetic little Miles Cha- 
pin, who has all the charisma of a pup- 
py waiting for his AIpo, successfully 
wooing Valerie Quennessen, a splen- 
did girl with intelligent eyes and chic, 
close-cropped hair. She falls in love 
with him — permanently, one is sup- 
posed to think — because he's so sweet- 
ly inept and shy. And here is droning, 
morose David Marshall Grant, who's 
also rather doggy (his expression might 
be described as hangdog), having to 
fend off the advances of Marie-France 
Pisier, one of the funniest and most 
beautiful women in movies. In one 
scene she vamps him in a gorgeous 
black dress, and with her thick, glossy 
black hair, elegant brow, and exqui- 
sitely modeled mouth, she's imperiously 
sexy and self-mocking at the same time. 
You really don't know who would be 
good enough for her, and it's utterly 
balTIing that she should want this boy. 
For the movie to work at all, we'd have 
to see Chapin and Crant as the women 
see them; we'd have to see the strength 
under the adolescent fumbling. But 
making that kind of connection in a 
romantic film seems beyond the talent 
of most of our moviemakers. m 
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". . . In Vonnegut's Rosewater, everyone is at most a benign fool 
or an amusing knave; only the author is mantled in wisdom . . ." 



Theater /John Simon 

QUEAST 
QUARTET 




I haven't read Kurt Vonnegut's God 
Bless You, Mr. Rosewater, but in the 
musical fashioned from it with Vonne- 
gut's enthusiastic endorsement every- 
thing c omes up water, not roses. This 
is the tale ot a millionaire who, having 
made an ass of himself in New York, 
returns to his hometown of Rosewater, 
Indiana, where he gives away money 
liberally to assorted loafers and riffrafl. 
In the process, Eliot Rosewater alien- 
ates the Senator, his father; loses a per- 
fectly decent wife, whom he drives close 
to insanity; inspires a shyster to dig up 
a petty-bourgeois branch of the Rose- 
waters in Rhode Island, in whose favor 
he may himself be declared insane and 
be deprived of his fortune; and is 
saved by a whopping deus ex machina. 

What is particularly unappetizing 
here is Vonnegut's you-lose-either-way 
attitude toward his characters. Every- 
one is a fool or a knave — at most a 
benign fool or an amusing knave — and 
only the author is mantled in smiling 
wisdom. Thus Eliot, despite his gener- 
osity and intermittent pawkiness, is a 
fundamental simpleton, and irritating 
to boot; as for the rest, only an aucto- 
rial whim proclaims this one (uncon- 
vincingly) superior and that one (fac- 
ilely) inferior. This would not matter 
so much if Vonnegut did not pretend 
to a moral vision in which ethical val- 
ues exist. So Eliot is haunted by the 
destruction of Dresden in World War 
II, which he (like Vonnegut) witnessed, 
but all this does is to make him join 
and support auxiliary fire brigades 
whose combined intellect would not 
suffice to determine which end of a 
hose spouts water. 

Derogation, then, is the key to every- 
thing, and it is made even less appeal- 



ing by the benevolent humanitarianism 
it purports to espouse. A typical gag, 
meant to show Rosewater's amiability, 
has our hero removing pictures of the 
astronauts from his bulletin board be- 
cause the freeloaders to whom he ca- 
ters "prefer pictures of Elizabeth Tay- 
lor." "Why?" someone asks. "Is she so 
pretty?" — "No, but they seem to feel 
superior to her." Note how this humor 
reduces everyone it touches: the astro- 
nauts, Taylor, the arrogant moochers, 
and poor, stupid Rosewater with his 
incomprehending "they seem." 

The book by Howard Ashman strikes 
me as too elliptical; his and Dennis 
Green's lyrics have occasional felicities, 
but are mostly laborious and recherche. 
Even so, they are preferable to Alan 
Menken's sub-Mitch Leigh music, to 
which not one bar of tunefulness, not 
one glint of invention is allowed ac- 
cess. Pseudo-melody after pseudo-mel- 
ody sweeps across us like a dirty mop 
dripping liquid grayness, climaxing in 
a telephone conversation set to whim- 
pering Sprechstintme. until we wonder 
how so many instruments can, for so 
long, avoid straying, even by mistake, 
into music. Both Green and Menken 
are graduates of Lehman Engel's BMI 
Musical Theater Workshop, whose pur- 
pose, I used to think, was merely to 
be a thorn in ASCAP's side, though 
now appears to be nothing less than 
to eclipse the gaiety of nations. 

The scenery and costumes are con- 
dignly charmless, and Ashman's direc- 
tion is, at best, serviceable. In the larg- 
ish cast there are only three members 
whom I did not positively hate, but 
because they were not that much bet- 
ter than the rest they might as well, 
for the others' sake, remain unnamed. 



Reunion, by David Mamet, consists 
of two wretched curtain raisers of 
about 10 minutes apiece, which finally 
raise the (figurative) curtain on a 45- 
minute play that, though appreciably 
better, is still nothing on which a cur- 
tain especially needs to rise. In The 
Sanctity of Marriage, a few feeble com- 
ments on the evanescence of conjugal 
love are implied; it is all rather as if a 
couple of pages from a mediocre but 
full-length play were ripped out and 
served up as an autonomous and as- 
tonishing whole. The only astonishing 
thing here is the impudence. 

Dark Pony is a children's play, the 
kind of story or game with which a 
father driving home from some distance 
regales and pacifies his young daughter 
huddled in the seat next to him. The 
thing builds toward and hinges on a 
punch line that is meant to come as a 
revelation: The eponymous pony turns 
out otherwise than expected. That 
might be enough for a postprandial 
joke, but it is lean fare for a play, par- 
ticularly given the flavorless language. 

Finally, Reunion concerns an unhap- 
pily married daughter's seeking out her 
feckless and lonely father, now holding 
a lowly job in a humdrum eatery. 
Though the two have lost track of 
each other, both hope for and try to re- 
establish sustaining contact. They have 
little to give beyond frequently discon- 
certing platitudes, but keep staggering 
toward a relationship. This could be 
touching — if only Mamet had more in- 
sight into heads and hearts instead of 
merely gluing his ears in arrested devel- 
opment to people's mouths. For this the 
critics are partly to blame: Had they 
not hailed Mamet prematurely as a 
genius for little more than his ability 
to reproduce quirky or mindless de- 
motic speech with lively — or deadly — 
accuracy, a nice achievement that is the 
beginning of play writing would not have 
been parlayed into its consummation. 

Mamet, moreover, instead of build- 
ing on this aptitude, has pared away at 
it. He began by at least placing his 
characters in somewhat unusual or pi- 
quant situations before all that leveling 
literalness set in; now he surrounds 
them with an ordinariness they drown 



inuuntion by Randall Enos. 
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in among cries for help that are no 
more pungent, idiosyncratic, or per- 
ceptive than "Help!" And when the au- 
thor turns director, as he does here, even 
the adventitious benefits of a second 
pair of ears and eyes are forfeited. 

Lindsay Crouse acts the feminine 
roles with her usual authority, though 
here, because of the lack of substance, 
she seems often to be merely marking 
time. Michael Higgins is unable to do 
much for the two playlets, but manages, 
in the longer work, to be authentic and 
touching as he permits shreds of tat- 
tered pride to peep through his thread- 
bare humility. John Lee Beatty's set is 
unpleasantly self-conscious in its mini- 
malism, but, as such, the perfect visual 
equivalent of Mamet's writing. 

Letters Home is not only a model of 
how not to dramatize a correspondence 
but also a paradigm of the kind of cor- 
respondence not to choose for dramati- 
zation. These are Sylvia Plath's letters 
to her mother, Aurelia, edited by said 
mother and adapted for the stage by 
Rose Leiman Goldemberg. Plath, though 
she could rise to great poetic intensity 
and originality in her verse — but only 
in moments of madness and despair — 
was perfectly trivial or even banal in 
the rest of her poems and in her family 
missives: "It is a beautiful day here, 
clear and blue" and "1 cannot face you 
again until I have a new life — it would 
be too great a strain" are fair samples 
of her epistolary prowess. Matters are 
further flattened by the fact that these 
are letters to her mother and by that 
mother's being their editor. Either Syl- 
via was being disingenuously goody- 
goody much of the time or her mother 
fiddled with the texts to make her so; 
certainly the mother in the autobio- 
graphical novel The Bell Jar emerges 
far less understanding and benevolent. 

Now comes Mrs. Goldemberg's un- 
fortunate contribution. Because we do 
not have Aurelia's letters, only her fitful 
comments on Sylvia's, Aurelia is often 
allowed to speak Sylvia's words; at 
other times the women may talk in 
unison or even read different lines si- 
multaneously and confusingly. Further- 
more, they indulge in every kind of coy 
interplay, from ejaculatory interruptions 
to various forms of bodily contact and 
physical byplay, even though the text 
clearly predicates a monologizing sep- 
arateness. As reinforced by Doris Sil- 
ver's, the director's, cutenesses, the pro- 
cedure sets your teeth on edge as Syl- 
via's poems, even when they shake you 
to the core, never do. 

Doris Belack plays Aurelia with de- 
cent avoidance of exaggeration, but 
without much ability to rise above the 
untexturedness of her material. Mary 
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McDonnell, as Sylvia, is sheer disaster. 
Not only does she look and act like a 
healthy midwestern coed much of the 
time, she also, trying to convey incipi- 
ent psychic breakdown, resorts to all 
kinds of squeals and shrieks, winks and 
flutters, and, worst of all, frozen smiles 
that would give a Halloween pumpkin 
a run for its money. And nowise does 
she suggest the superior sensitivity and 
intelligence of a poet, or that disquiet- 
ingly competitive, unholy drivenness 
that flnally consumed Sylvia Plath. 

The Winter Dancers is the work of 
the British anthropologist-playwright 
David Lan. As an anthropologist, he 
tells a tale of Kwakiutl Indians on Van- 
couver Island at the close of the last 
century, when the encroachments of 
whites and the loss of faith in shaman- 
ism (however equivocal a practice) are 
eroding the Indians' strength and iden- 
tity. As. a playwright, he relates the 
story of Carver, the son of a chief, who, 
though skeptical of shamanism, is 
goaded and conned into becoming a 
shaman, and dispatched when that vo- 
cation ceases to be useful. 

I cannot judge Lan's anthropologi- 
cal competence, but he certainly does 
not make clear why what seems like 
the obvious fakery of shamanism never- 
theless worked, or why and whether it 
could have kept the Kwakiutl going. 
As a dramatist, however, he is thor- 
oughly chaotic. First Carver cannot de- 
cide between the callings of chief and 
shaman, then between loving and re- 
jecting his unexplainedly troubled wife, 
lastly between believing in shamanism 
and merely practicing it, and, all along, 
between any of the above and simply 
being a fisherman. )ust about all the 
other characters are left similarly am- 
bivalent or indeterminate, but without 
turning the ambiguity into poetically 
or philosophically shattering duality. 
As for the language, which could have 
been stirringly beautiful, it is only the 
standard simplistic aboriginal patois 
with random patches of portentousness 
stitched on, but without even quite 
managing to cover up the holes. 

Karen Schulz's scenery looks like the 
happy hunting ground of a bric-a-brac 
collector; Dunya Ramicova's costumes 
are either too capricious or too authen- 
tic to be properly suggestive; and Keith 
Hack's direction cannot even make 
something as exuberant as a potlatch 
visually exciting, though he receives 
scant help from the author. Among the 
actors, only Alex Diakun and Larry 
Bryggman are believable and interest- 
ing; several of the others are down- 
right embarrassing. The unemployed 
Indian actors justifiably picketing out- 
side put on a generally better show. 
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Furniture: Viaventi, which we dis- 
covered a few months ago, has en- 
larged, adding a warehouse around the 
corner to accommodate many more 
pieces. It is still on the receiving 
end of closeouts, discontinued styles, 
samples, and as-is merchandise; much 
of it is one-of-a-kind, and it's from very 
famous modern European showrooms, 
mostly in Italy. Shipments arrive week- 
ly, but recently we saw: a pair of wide 
low leather chairs with ash frames, re- 
tail $932 each, here $645; a number of 
molded-plastic-shell and white-steel- 
frame chairs, uptown $114, here $55; 
the "Joe" baseball-glove leather chair, 
retail $4,000, here $1,250; a glass-top 
table with a lacquered Oriental base, 
retail $3,500, here $1,600; four uphol- 
stered high-backed chairs, retail $516 
each, here $315; set of six paprika 
sueded-fabric modular units, embossed, 
including two arm sections and one 
corner, retail $3,800, here $1,800; a 
really handsome coffee table with a 
painted slate top and a heavy chrome 
frame, retail $1,050, here $450; a 
7-ft. studded-leather chesterfield, re- 
tail $3,500, here $1,450; and so on. 
Everything sold as-is; delivery addi- 
tional. Master Charge (MC), Visa (V) 
accepted on a minimum purchase of 
$50; checks accepted after they clear; 
all sales final. Viaventi showroom, 171 
Seventh Ave., at 20th St. (242-4051); 
Mon.-Wed. and Fri. 11:30 a.m.-6:50 
p.m., Thurs. till 7:30 p.m.. Sat till 
5 p.m. 

Freebie: This dog-training school 
offers a six-to-eight-week obedience 
training course, for which you pay; it 
also holds a free housebreaking and 
chewing-prevention clinic, by appoint- 
ment, with no strings attached. The 
individualized half-hour classes, sched- 
uled between 10 a.m. and 6 p.m. 
Mon.-Fri., will offer a variety of tech- 
niques and advice on the treatment of 
these common pet problems. Call for 
an appointment. Brian Kilcommons 
Professional Dog Training, Ltd., 519 
East 72nd St. (570-9077). 

IMen't weart A sale offers all-wool- 
worsted suits, cashmere and wool coats, 
and so on, in British and Italian styling, 
at wholesale prices. This importer's 

Send suggestions for "Sales & Bargains" 
to Leonore Fleischer, New York Magazine, 
755 Second Ave., N.Y., N.Y. 10017. a 
month before the sale. Do not phone. 



line is featured for much, much more at 
well-known Fifth Ave. stores, but here 
it is sold directly to the public. The 
size range is 36-46S, 36-50R, and 38- 
50L. Examples: all-wool-worsted three- 
piece two-button suits with center or 
side vents and Italian-cut double- 
breasted suits at $95; all-wool sport 
jackets in worsteds, shetlands, and 
Cheviots, made in Scotland, England, 
and Italy, at $49 and $59; 100-percent- 
cashmere single-breasted coats at $175; 
British warmers, all-wool, at $100- 
$110; all-wool-worsted trousers, in 
many shades, at $25 a pair; famous- 
maker labels-in raincoats, lined for 
warmth, at $95. MC, checks accepted; 
all sales final. Hampshire International, 
85 Fifth Ave., near 16th St. (924-3832); 
Mon.-Fri. 8 a.m.-5 p.m.. Sat. 8 a.m.- 
3 p.m., through 11/25. 

Gifts: This tiny but charming gift- 
and-antique store is having a sale, with 
everything reduced 20-50 percent. Most 
items, both old and new, are one- or 
few-of-a-kind. Handmade patchwork 
pillowcases suitable for wall hangings, 
36 by 36 in., were $55, now $30; all 
Laurel earrings and pendants, in ster- 
ling silver and enamel, 25 percent off; 
all candles, half off; Alice Scott station- 
ery sets, were $6 each, now $4; as- 
sorted demitasse cups, some antique, 
half off; Heritage brass-and-glass can- 
dleholders were $10, now $6; a range 
of glasses, were $4-$8 each, now $6- 
$12 a pair, including St. Tropez cham- 
pagne glasses, were $5 each, now $6 a 
pair; also one-of-a-kind Imari plates 
and bowls, and more. MC, V, checks 
accepted; all sales final. Between 
Friends, 46 East 11th St. (982-5874); 
Tues.-Sat. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., 10/30-11/7. 

Audio: On Tuesday evenings at 
7 P.M. during the fall, RCI is holding a 
free workshop for women only to 
improve their understanding of audio 
equipment. The workshops and ques- 
tion periods will be run by Roland 
Surena, a 25-year veteran of the busi- 
ness, and no purchase is necessary; free 
refreshments will be served. Register 
by phone or in jjerson. RCI /Radio Clinic 
Discount Appliances, 2599 Broadway, 
at 98th St. (864-6000 or 877-5151). 

Stationery, etc.: This press is hav- 
ing its first warehouse sale in 26 years, 
and the items, graphics which you've 
seen in better stores, are terrific values. 
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Closed Monc»«y 



I 43 East 20th Street j 

\ (Jusi WesI ol G'amercy PafU DiSCO 
Lunch-Di\ief NYC. / Fri.-Sat. 

Sunday BrOcch M/inight-4 A M. i 



NOW YOU CAN AFFORD 
TO BE 
BEAUTIFUL! 
Cosmetic Plastic Surgery 
Save Up To 50% 

• Hospiui-type safety and comfort - without 
hospital costs. 

• One day outpatient service. Overnight acco- 
modations available. 

• All surgery performed by Board - certified 
specialists. 

• Fully equipped, modem operating facilities. 

• Hospital admission if desired or indicated. 

• Noses reprofiled, face, eyelid and neck 
wrinkles youthfulized, breasts enlarged, raised 
or reduced, scan reconstructed, cars adjust- 
ed, hair transplants. 

PLASTIC SURGERY IS 100% TAX DEDUCTIBLE 

IN NfW JfRSfr C*H IN NEW YORK CAtL 

(201)592-8686 (212)472-0316 

Conventenrly Locoted 4 Blocks Frc.n 

Geo. Woshingron Bridge 
to Minutes From Midtown Manhattan 

THE RUSTIC SURGERY GROUP 

THE HAMPSHIRE HOUSE 

1J10 ANDItSON AVI , FOtT tfi, MIW JIKliV 




Choose your 
ambiance: The Candlelight Room — elegant 
and romantic. The Library— coz^ and 
charmina The New Penguin Room — chic 
and moa Each serving the same generous 
cocktails plus extravagantly good steaks, 
roast beef, fresh seafood till 2 a m 

Come early — 10% Dinner Discount, 5-7 p m 
Stay late — Congenial imbibing till 4 a m 

gf Jerry Simon's 

Ipcncuin 

In the Village 
21 West 9th Street • Res 777 2670 
• Open 7 days • Free Parking 
• Private Party Accommodalions 




ICkojim^ £Mclooea.l 

Modarately Priced | 

American & 
Continwital Cuiiina 
2nd. AVE. & 74th ST.* Tel: 879-3475. 



Over 50 difTerent styles of Christmas 
cards with greetings, elsewhere $2.50- 
$20 a box, here $l-$8; a variety of 
greeting cards for different occasions, 
were 50 cents each, now $1 for a pack 
of twelve; postcard party invitations 
were $2.50 a pack, now $1; stationery 
and notepaper, were $5 a pack, now 
$2.50; cocktail napkins were 85 cents a 
pack, now $2.50 for a dozen packs; and 
so on. Also, ceramic boxes in the shapes 
of cats and hippos, lighters in the shapes 
of hippos, apple-and-pear salt-and-pep- 
per sets, were $7.50-$8.50, and crystal 
hearts, were $12.50, now $4 each. A 
good place for early Christmas shop- 
pers. MC, V accepted on purchases of 
$20 and over; no checks; all sales final. 
Tiber Press, Ltd., 12 East 12th St., 
second floor (924-9208); Tues. and 
Thurs. 10 a.m.-3 p.m.. Sat., 11/5 only, 
till 5 p.m., 10/50-11/15. 

Posh sale: The Lighthouse's Posh 
Sale is better than ever this year, in- 
cluding more furs and more new things. 
Proceeds from the sale go toward the 
work of the New York Association for 
the Blind, and this yearly event inspires 
donations from celebrities, the most 
famous designers, and the best stores. 
The line waiting for the doors to open 
forms early, so patience is cautioned. 
Many of the household items and 
pieces of clothing are the usual used 
thrift-shop donations (and very cheap), 
but there are many really desirable 
things and here are a few: six new 
Pierre Cardin poplin jackets for men 
at $30; a load of Cacharel blouses and 
skirts, at $10 and $25 respectively, 
from B. Altman; Liza Minnelli's own 
red sequined top from The Act at $50; 
a kooky but wonderful white marabou- 
feather coat, about 25 years old, at 
$60; a working jukebox at $900; a new 
Bill Blass black crepe peplumed dress, 
retail $650, here $250; a large dona- 
tion of new shirts, wallets, and so on 
from John Weitz; knit-and-kid gloves 
donated by Lord & Taylor at $5; a 
llama-and-alpaca-fur throw with a Paris 
label, 59 by 76 in., at $300; clothing for 
women by Adolfo, Yves Saint Laurent, 
Halston, Calvin Klein, MoUie Parnis, 
Jax, and Jaeger; two wedding gowns 
from Butterick Patterns; and coats, 
jackets, and stoles of every kind of fur 
from squirrel to sable, starting at $450 
and going up to $8,000 for the sable. 
Joanne Woodward and Anne Jackson 
have donated long evening dresses, 
Frank Sinatra a three-piece suit, and 
Barry Manilow a sequined sweater. 
Checks accepted; no credit cards; ail 
sales final. Lighthouse auditorium, 
111 East 59th St. (555-2200); Tues. 
and Thurs. 10 a.m.-7:50 p.m.. Wed. 
and Fri. till 6 p.m.. 10/50-11/2 only, mm 



THE GREATEST 
HOTEL IN 

MEXICO GIR.. 

AND THE MOST 
ENJOYABLE ONE " 




That's what travelers say about 
EL PRESIDENTE CHAPULTEPEC. 

Regarded as best in Mexico City, this 
magnificent new 42-story hotel over- 
looks Chapultepec Park right on Re- 
forma Boulevard. It's close to the 
Museum of Anthropology, gardens, 
shops, lakes and monuments. Four 
restaurants, romantic night spots, 
dancing and fine entertainment. House 
of iMji;i^ i of Paris. Twenty six ex- 
clusive boutiques. 

For reservations and information call 

EL PRESIDENTE HOTELS 

800-854-2027 
212-757-2981 
Telex: 695-444 

Consult your Travel Agent, he knows us 

EL PRESIDENTE 
CHAPULTEPEC 

CAMPOS ELISEOS No 218 
MEXICO 5, D,F 
Bruno R. Lugani 
General Manager 
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Clues 



ACROSS 


doesn't like to 


DOWN 


doesn't let it 


1 Course fol- 


be. (6) 


2 It's on the 


slip. (3-7) 


lowed by the 


17 The Spaniards 


cards they 


13 He investigates 


Dalmatian? 


are always de- 


might prove to 


an angle about 


(7, 3) 


manding such 


be a timely 


love. (7) 


8 In the Isle of 


an example of 


hint. (4) 


14 Cured an injury 


Man it's pos- 


firmness! 


5 Not now preva- 


resulting from 


sible to suffer 


(4, 2, 9) 


lent in North 


imprisonment 


from too much 


18 Season in its 


England. (4) 


long ago. (7) 


sun! (4) 


least erudite 


4 Additional 


IS Blustering, 


10 Strong type 


form. (6) 


charges in- 


pompous fel- 


affected by 


20 A double- 


curred by 


low is strung 


beguiling ditty. 


headed string 


no-balls maybe. 


up before 


(6. 4) 


harmony. (6) 


(6) 


Christmas. 


11 Work to make 


21 Determine to 


5 Count-down 


(6-4) 


a European 


break up. (6) 


that brings the 


19 "Come down 


river flow 


22 Pilfering the 


pilot in to 


and us 


backwards to 


house of a 


land? (10. 5) 


from virtue, 


America! (4) 


thief. (4) 


6 Sex informa- 


Our Lady of 


IJ Provided food 


2S Edward has to 


tion commonly 


Pain" (Swin- 


for both 


keep sounding 


upsets the revo- 


burne) . 


domestic 


the bell against 


lutionary! (6) 


(6) 


animal and 


a heavyweight 


7 Unlucky de- 


20 Vindicate in a 


wild deer. (7) 


in Middlesex. 


scription of a 


haven gener- 


IS Journey of 


(10) 


poorly cast 


ally. (6) 


major size 


26 Figure given to 


movie? (3-7) 


23 Let it stand in 


undertaken for 


a small firm by 


9 Such a public 


the street — and 


an exam. (6) 


direction. (4) 


show is quite 


in France, too. 


16 The USA, sir. 


27 Wriggling Kent 


out of place. 


(4) 


may be con- 


worm at 


(10) 


24 A novel put to- 


fused with this. 


Canterbury, 


12 It gels the 


gether once 


but presumably 


perhaps. (6, 4) 


point and 


more. (4) 



Solution to last issue's puzzle: 



fuTuTsTtllfT 



S □ ^ □ D □ □ 
Q □ □ □ □ D 



READER SERVICES 

Moving? Please give us 4-6 weeks' 
notice of a change of address. 

N«w Subscriptton or Ronewal? Si 

issues of New York only $18. Please 
check the appropriate box below. 

UsttiV/Unlisting Swirico? New York 
Magazine makes available to other pub- 
lications and outside companies the 
names and addresses of its subscribers. 
The companies and publications selected 
are stringently examined for their accept- 
ability and (he quality and value of 
their offers. Please check the appropriate 
box below. 

r------------' 

I □ New subscriplion 

□ This is ■ change of address. 
I □ Renewal My new address is below. 

■ □ Payment enclosed q pij^jj remove my name 
I □ Bill me laler ff™" >«" m»'ling lisi 

■ 

I Name 

I Mihtss Aft. » 

' City Stale Zip 

' Attach mailing label here and send to: 
I New York Magazine 

■ P.O. Box 2979 

I Boulder, Colorado 80322 
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New York Classified is a weekly feature. All classined ads accepted at the discretion of the publisher. 
Rates: I time ad S3.60/word; 2 consecutive ads $3.00/word; 3 cons, ads S2.85/word; 4 cons, ads 
$2.75/word; 13 issues per year $2.75/word; 26 issues per year $2.70/word: 51 issues per year $2.65/word. 
Min. ad 10 words. POB #'s, NYM Box #'s, Tel. #'s— 2 words each; Abbreviations, ZIP Codes— 1 word 
each. Extra SS for NYM Box #'s. Oassifled Display available at S210/inch. Complete rate card available. 
Check/M.O. must accompany copy &. be received by closing (every Tues. by I p.m. for following Mon.) 
Phone orders with Master Charge/Visa only. Classified Dept.. New York Magazine, 755 Second Ave., 
N.Y., N.Y. 10017. (212)986-5894. Reply to NYM Box Numbers at same address. 



ART 



Art Gallery - Studio S3 Ltd., 424 Park Avenue. 
NYC 10022, (212) 755-6650. Urgcst collection of 
Norman Rockwell - Boulangcr - Folon - Novoa - 
Simbari in the Country - Open Seven Days. 

Collection For Sale — Dali, Erte, Katz, Lindner, 
Neiman, Rockwell, Tamayo, Tobiasse, etc. Excel- 
lent value. Evenings (914) 268-2983. 

Posters Noveau - Deco — Lautrec, Steinlen, Mucha, 
Bonnard, Cassiandre, others. For the Investor, Col- 
lector, Decorator. VICTOR GALLERY, (212) 
759-1400; 752-1266. 

Caucasian, Turcoman, Berber, Nomadic Kilim 
Rugs. Textiles. Private sale. Call (914) WH 9-5336. 

Only complete collection of Rockwells & Neimans 
- also Moore, Simbari, others - CARLYLE (212) 
535-9443. 

Limited Edition Prints — Boulangcr, Dali, Chagall, 
Miro, Rockwell. Reasonable. Evenings (914) 
761-2045. 

Fine Original Posters— 1890 - 1930. Good values. 
Evenings (212) 873-1893. 

Unique, original Art Nouveau, Art Deco Secces- 
sion Posters. DELMAN - COOPER COLLEC- 
TION, (212) 472-3995. 

Nonvean - Deco Posters — Tremendous selection. 
Reasonable prices. (914) 725-1875 evenings. 



ANTIQUES 



Art Deco — Furniture, Carpets, Lighting, Accesso- 
ries. EASTBOURNE GALLERIES, 130 West 26th 
Street, (212) 929-3042. 

Sale! Partners Desks, Flat-tops, Rolltops and File 
Cabinets. 1 1 a.m.-6 p.m., 7 Days, 989-8497. 

Wood Stoves — Kitchen and Parlor. Beautifully re- 
stored. $1,200 - $3,000. (207) 985-7960. 

Armoire Clearance I Huge Selection! Quality! In- 
credibly Low Prices! Ditto: Tables, Chairs, Brass 
Beds, etc. 11 a.m.-6 p.m., 7 Days, 691-6634. 

Grandma's Attie, Ltd.— 185-28 Union Turnpike, 
Flushing, N Y. 11366, 454-1033. Antiques at Af- 
fordable Prices. Jewelry - Collectibles - Orientalia - 
Silver - Oak Furniture/Reproductions - Crystal - 
Porcelains. 

Great American Slot Machine Co. — Buying, Sell- 
ing, Servicing. Urban Archaeology - SoHo, 137 
Spring Street. 

Hand Picked Antique Oothing — For men and 

women. Accessories - Jewelry. HARRIET LOVE - 
412 West Broadway - Soho, 966-2280. 

Tunisian Kilim Rugs — Private sale. Rare, very 
beautiful. (212) 929-0786; (212) 989-8010 

Annex Antique Fair ■ Indoors — Passenger Ship 
Terminal, 52nd Street and Hudson River. Every 
Sunday 10 a.m. -7 p.m. Admission $1.50. Free Park- 
ing. 675-4289. 



AUCTIONS 



Art Auction/William Haber Auctioneer. Sunday, 
November 14th / Exhibition Noon - 2 p.m. Auc- 
tion 2:30 p.m. EASTEND TEMPLE / Second 
Avenue, 23rd Street, Manhattan. Admission Free. 



CRAFTS 



Knitters! Crocheters! Weavers! Natural Fiber 
Yarns in glorious colors/textures; inspirational 
European patterns! Cla.sses, too!. . . COULTER 
STUDIOS, 118 East 59th Street, 421-8085. 

Knitters • Crocheters — New Yorks largest selection 
Chenilles, Angora, Mohairs, Cashmere, Silks, 
Tweeds, Boucles. Alpaca, Cottons - High fashion 
custom instructions. QUICKIT, 231 East 53rd 
Street. 

Exquisite Hand Loomed Sweaters — Custom-made - 
Unusual Yarns. (212) 982-8827 evenings, week- 
ends. 

Gallery Exhibit — 140 professional craftspersons. 
November 4th-7th, 1 1:00 - 9:00. Temple Emanu-EI, 
756 East Broad Street, Wcstfield, N.J. 

Custom Needlepoint — Rugs - Pillows - Vests - 
Wall-hangings - Mounting. (212) 683-3405. 

Character Dolls — 3' - Fully costumed - From 
photo. $150. 982-0543. 

Knitting Lessons by Couture Knitwear Designer. 
LA LAINE STUDIO, 599-2941. 



ENTERTAINMENT 



Discorama Discofoods. . . "Sensational" foods cat- 
ered by WILD WIENERS, (201) 568-7611. 

STOY' Mobile Discotheque. . . Saturday Night 
Fever or Friday Night Fox-Trot! Music/Lights. . . 
Non-Stop. . . Since 1964. Make Your Party - Any- 
where - The Big One!. . . (212) 288-2446. 

The Complete Day-By-Day Calendar of hundreds 
of Recreational, Community Specials and Singles 
Events Every Week. For Free Sample Copy send 
to METRO ALMANAC, 80 East llth Street, 
NYC 10003. 

String Quartet — Weddings. Christmas/Hanukkah 
Music, Holiday Parties. (516) 484-4377. 

Flowers Again? Send a bouquet of helium balloons. 
HULLABALLOONS, (212) 888-7596; (516) TN 
8-7550. 

Disco Trek — Chrissie McFadden, Mobile Sound 
System. Lights. All Occasions. (212) 777-3905. 

Disco Knights Traveling Discotheque — Have the 
most dazzling party ever encountered. 
Professional. . . DJ's - Sound System - Light Show. 
(212) 465-8566. 

Caricaturist — Instant fun at your Party, Conven- 
tion, Affair. (212) PL 7-630O. 

Video Album — Your special affair professionally 
shot, edited, titled, on videocassetle. (212) 
377-6078. 



Video 
Cassette Center 

largest Selection of Video Cassettes Anywhere' 

VIDEO SHACK '^f,^,!,T.V«Vo' 

ALL CREDIT CARDS /Days II lOPM 



Caricaturist STEVE BRODNER draws crowds. 
(212) PL 3-2310. 



Caricatures... For Any Kind of Party. Call (212) 
675-6975. 

Roller Skates! 75 pairs of skates ready to roll for 
Parties - Promotions. 244-4270. 

Mystery Nights. . . Fund Raisers. . . Fun Show. . . 
MAGIC TOWNHOUSE. . . 752-1 165. 

Balloons! Creative festive atmosphere - floating 
centerpieces, sculptures; Mylar, exciting colors! 
Disco novelties. PARTY PARTICULARS, (516) 
764-2845. 

Hypnosis — Extrasensory Perception. Audience 
participation. Organizations, Parties. ZORDINI, 
(212) 939-2066. 

Portable Disco — Rock - Disco. Excellent Refer- 
ences. $190.00. GYPSY SOUND. (212) 662-4921. 



SPECIAL EVENT? 

Capture it forever nn professional quality, edited 
videocassetteS. Weddings. Bar Mit/vahsi. Recitals, 
Parties - All special iiccasions. 

Free Demonstration Prices on Request 

videoAf fairs 



888 7th Ave. 

New York. N.V. 10019 



28th Floor 
Tel: (212) 582-5066 



Disco-Van 2000*- The Traveling Discotheque. . . 
Business Week - "... most professional of a grow- 
ing number of Traveling Discotheques.' (212) 
541-8566. 

Music, Lights, Action! ROLLING RECORDS has 
it! Call (212) 784-2457. 

Handwriting Analyst SANDY STEVENS. Pianists, 
Ventriloquist. $125 each. (212) 335-1389. 

"Fantastic". . . says Billboard, US and Signature. 
TED S DISCO-ON-WHEELS. Music, Lights, Fog, 
Bubbles, More! Call (212) 631-4449. 

Don't Telegram - Balloonagram — Clusters of bal- 
loons / Original Song delivered. 7 Day notice. 
N.J. /Manhattan. (201) 731-0991. 

Finally. . . Your guide to over 1 5,000 pre-recorded 
video programs, $19.95: THE VIDEO SOURCE 
BOOK, NVC, P.O. Box 3, Department Y9NY, 
Syosset, N.Y. 1 1791. 

Mind-Sweeper Traveling Discotheque — Great Mu- 
sic, Disco Lighting. Excellent References. (212) 
875-9824. 

The Legendary DJ. "Super Greaser"— 50's, 60's 
and Disco like nobody else does it. Demo video 
tape and highest references. . . Danceable, visual 
and completely memorable. (201) 420-8070. 

Disco Parties for Less! Rock, Disco, Oldies. 
Lights! Camera! Action! K-2 DISCO-VERY, (212) 
832-1447. 

Having Affair? DJ with Singer/ MC. Surprisingly 
affordable. (212)984-3713. 

Larry Ozone's Traveling Discotheque — Chic Multi- 
Media Party Entertainment. Dance Music of Every 
Decade. . . Discotheque lighting including special 
effects. Personalized service and party planning. 
(212) 969-2832. 

ENTERTAINMENT/SINGLES 

Date Single Professional People. We're the Dating 
Organization that really cares. Call COMPATIBIL- 
ITY PLUS, INC., (201) 256-0202. 

Discriminating Singles are joining NY's Newest, 
Finest Club - CROSSROADS - Call (212) 
737-9716; (212) 490-1250. 

Gay/Bisexual? Make immediate contacts by phone 
through GSF. Choose from thousands. (212) 
682-2024. 
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ENTERTAINMENT/SINGLES 

Singles: 6 Different Matching Programs — Matches 
Guaranteed". Select; Central^*... Jewish... 
Catholic. . . Protestant. . . Tali: . . College 
Graduates"... ("Any Religion). (201) 795-0202; 
(914) 965-2315; (516) 883-0109. 

Gay? Meet intelligent, interesting people. Quick - 
Confidential - Legitimate. (212) 232-5500. 



Single? 

Discover a whole new world of excitlrtg 
people and stintulating activities through. 

ClubWorid' 

CALL NOWI 

(212) 682-2040 

New York • Ft. Lauderdale •Beverly Hills 



No More Blind Dates — Introlens - Video Dating. 
NYC. Westchester. Connecticut, N.J., Rockland. 
(914) 428-6766; Long Island, Queens (516) 
829-9595. 

Divorced, Widowed, Single Persons — Socialize 
again. (212) 352-0820; (516) 482-3710. 

Come Together Mixer Every Friday 9:00 (500 Sin- 
gles). November 30th Concord Singles Weekend. 
Information (516) 681-4040. 

College Background Singles Only — Private Club 
with over 2,000 members (21-45), now in our tenth 
year. Elegant Eastside Clubhouse. Plca.se call (212) 
861-4424 weekdays 12-5 p.m. PARTY VINE 

Dates Galorel Meet new singles - anywhere. Call 
DATELINE - Free: (800) 451-3245. 

ENTERTAINMENT/CHILDREN 

Variety Show - Will Travel — Clowning, Magic. 
Pantomime. Puppetry, Unicyeling, Balloons. (212) 
244-4270, x941; (516) 826-2500. 

"He understands children". . . N. Y. Magazine. 
Comedy, Puppets, Participation. "ROGER 
RIDDLE" . . JU 2-4240. 

Sandy Landsman, The Music Clown — Songs, pup- 
pets, balloons, participation! (212) JU 6-6300. 

Birthday Parties. . . Complete. . . Our Place - 

Yours. . . Magicians. . . Recommended. . . Cue. . . 
Sew York Magazine. . . Times. . . MAGIC 
TOWNHOUSE. (212) 888-6452. 

Traditional Tramp Clowns — Danny Sklar. (212) 
580-1236; (212) JU 6-6300. 

Lovable, Laughable Puppet Shows. . . DONNA 
ROSE... Puppeteer... Ventriloquist... (212) 
724-7400. 

Starmite Puppet Parly — Supcrhcrocs - BARRY 
KEATING 473-3409; 840- 1234. 

Clownella — Guitar. Puppets. Magic, Ballixms. Par- 
ticipation. "Enchanting... " - Courier. (212) 
934-2145. 

George Koury, Ringling Circus Clown— Adults'. 
Childrens' Parties. (212) LT 1-6470. 

Don't Keep This ConHdential — Magician for your 
parties, children's specialties. (212) 225-9552. 

Kids Discoskate at Wednesday's: Sessions arc 
scheduled from 3-6 p.m. on Fridays; 1-4 p.m. on 
Saturdays. Admission is $3 per person; skates can 
be rented from our pro shop. Burgers, soft drinks, 
etc.. are available for purchase from Wednesday's 
attractive streetsidc stalls. Adults accompanying 
children, 6-15, can dance on Wednesday's north- 
side disco floor adjoining Harry's Bar. Private dis- 
coskaling parties for groups of kids may be 
arranged. Wednesday's is between 2nd-3rd Avenues 
at 210 East 86th Street. (212) 535-8500. 



Clown • Patches — Mime, make-up. games, stories. 
Sarah May. (212) 541-7600. 



RESTAURANTS 



Entertain Your Guests. . . in our New Private Din- 
ing rooms overlooking the U.N. Fountains. . . LA 
BIBLIOTHEQUE. 341 East 43rd Street, 661-5757. 
•••John Canaday - N.Y. Times Guide To Dining 
Out - 7976. 

GOURMET SERVICES 

Festive Holiday Desserts — Tired of the same des- 
serts - Try 10 of our International Favorites for the 
Holiday Season. $3 to FAVORITES, P.O Box 183, 
Riverdale, N.J. 07457. 

Tastefully Yours, Ltd. . . an all-occasion catering 
service for private parties, business functions. . . At- 
tention given to special diets. . . Call for 
brochure . (212) 799-5857 or (516) 781-4583. 

Mr. Babbington, Caterer Extraordinaire — Please 
call for my new menu. (212) 737-0786. We now 
have our own Catering Facility. 

Planning A Party? Call Libby at J C s PLACE, 
334 East 73rd Street, NYC. (212) 879-1040 (M-F 
between 1-5 p.m.). Disco Available. 

Grand "French Country" Village Loft (6,0(X) sq. 
ft.) available for Corporate and Personal Parties. 
Best catering and music available. 674-3093. 

A most unusual, elegant idea for your next party. 
Japanese chefs and kimono clad waitresses, catering 
and serving your guests with food and atmosphere 
to be long remembered. All Occasions - Corporate, 
Private, Weddings, etc. Call YOSHI OF COLTS 
NECK, (201) 566-4065; (201) 780-1616. 

Renown Gourmet Recipes, , . Incredible mousse, 
cheese cake, coffee cake or request recipe desired. 
$2 each: L. WILBERT, 6 Hickory Hill Road, 
Huntington Station, N Y. 11746. 



Banquet rooms now available 

For gm\m holiday celebrations, wedding recep- 
tions. Bar Mitzvahs, private and corporate 
functions. For any gathering from 10 to 300. 
Sumptuous cuisine aerved In tfi* grand European 
manner. Superb Central Park South location. 
Surprisingly affordable. For more details caH 
Mr. Fletcher at (212) 755-5800. 



ON-TMC-PARK 



Elegant, private dining room will accommodate 50 
- 150 people. Superior Italian cuisine, with many 
specialties. Excellent hospitality and service. . . 
TARTUFO RISTORANTE, 1081 Third Avenue. 
Please direct inquiries to: Mauricio, 838-7530. 

Professional, personable Bartender/Butler simpli- 
fies your affairs. JIMMY. 787-9273. 

A Valentine Room Affair — A lovers fantasy dream 
room - Weddings - Personal and Corporate parties. 
Fine dining - dancing. 683-0044. 

Malzoh Balls — Authentic Jewish Recipe Deli- 
cious. $1 cash: Box 1425 NYM. 

Let Me Cater To You. . . Great Food. Personal- 
ized Service. Reasonable NUNA'S CUISINE. 
580-2267. 



LAPPS 
Party In Mid-Manhattan 

A beautiful Townhouse on 54 Street in French setting 
with different variations in each rmtm: From cozy 
fireplace r<Mim to upstairs bar/game r(Kim & lounge 
to a modern Discotheque facility with top sound & 
lighting. I el us cater your Office, Corporate & Per- 
sonal Party, Christmas Parties, Sweet 16. Recep- 
tions. Any Occasion. 50 - 700 People, ( all from 1 1 
a.m. -5 p.m.. Thomas Viola. 161 F.ast 54 between .3rd 
& Lexington. 



MOTOR YACHT 




(Pa/eun^ (PofU^ 

SPECTACULAR VIEWS OF MANHAHAN 

Cruises Mar ihru Dec • Heaied/air-conditioned comfort 
Elegant Foods* Impeccable Service* Groups up to 250 

A PERFECT SEHING FOR HOLIDAY PARTIES 
1212) 929-3585 



Imaginatively Different. . . Canopied Carts ca- 
tering "Sensational" parties (private - corporate). . . 
by WILD WIENERS (201) 568-7611. 

Free List of Places for your Holiday functions, 
other events. (212) 737-7536. 

Jason Rogers Hale Caterers, Inc. — Quality 
catering. . . Impeccable staff. . . Providing complete 
service for all private and corporate events. . . BU 
8-8438. 



For the party of your 
life, that special luncheon 
or business meeting 

THE 

CZECH PAVILLION 

featuring the most beautiful Room 
in a quaint landmark building. 
Superb Cooking. Individual attention. 

313 East 58th St. (East of 2nd Ave.) 

752 9199 



Bartenders Ltd. — Professional bartenders / wai- 
tresses / catering. Recommended by Towa & 
Country Magazine. (212) 288-9029. 

Exclusively Yours. . . Elegant, private location. . . 
Social. . . or Business Events. . . MARK FAHRER 
CATERING, 243-6572. 

Eight Family Delights— $4.00. SASE: HOLIDAYS 
RECIPES, 641 Springvale, Great Falls, Virginia 
22066. 



Facilities 50 to 1,000 People C 
Call Peter Dorn-Mon.to Fri. U AM to 6PM 
TTie Copacabana is more than a 
Showplace & a Discotheque. .It 
is a Gmat Place to Give A Party! 

10 East 60 St.NYC-PL 5-6010 



Pearl's Natural Food Catering Service — Delicious 
Buffet Specialties. 724-6891. 

Bouquet Garni — Creative catering with the personal 
touch. (212) 638-5350; (212) 226-4481. 

Professional Bartenders, Waiters, Waitresses. All 
Occasions. PARTY HANDS. (212) 687-7647; 
(212) 964-4858. 

The Only Place for professional party help. 
Equipment. . . Set-ups. . . Catering. . . LENDA- 
HAND, 362-8200. 
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Kate's Cookin' — Fabulous food and friendly, pro- 
fessional service. (212) 233-6161; (201) 659-6265. 

A Sense Of Taste, Inc. — Professional catering for 2 
lo 200. Simple to sumptuous menus, thoughtful ser- 
vice presented at your place or ours. Everything 
provided. Compare our prices. (212) 541-5346. 

Wine Selection Extraordinaire — Minisculc expend- 
itures. FOREST HILLS LIQUOR (The Wine Mer- 
chants). 108-09 Queens Boulevard, BO 8-0800. 

David's Ltd. — Incomparable International Catering. 
Impeccable References. Rea.sonable. (212) 
835-6215. 

Magic Moshroom Inc. — We cater parties that cre- 
ate uninhibited joy. (212) 737-9020. 

Entertain Easily — 48 fantastic new hors d'ocuvrcs 
recipes. $4. DEBCO. Box 132N. Simshury. Con- 
necticut 06070. 

L« Petit Grenier — Personalized Catering. Business 
Luncheons. Coclctail and Dinner Parties. TR 
9-7298. 

Enhance your restaurant experiences — become a 
Qualified Epicurean Analyst! Great gift idea! Con- 
tact THE EPICUREAN REVIEW SOCIETY, P.O 
Box 600, Department N. Moraga. California 94575. 

Sensual Apple Recipe... SI.OO SASE:. . . KADO 
ASSOCIATES. Box 666, Bardonia, N.Y. 10954. 

Fabulous Greek Cuisine catered elegantly, person- 
ally, economically. AVCERINOS (212) 688-8828 
at Citicorp Center. 

LEISURE ACTIVITIES 

A Different Way To Enjoy Being Single— The So- 
cial Participation Club, featured and Praised in 
Sunday New York Times Magazine. For informa- 
tion call (212) 684-3946. 



INDOOR 
ICE SKATI 



skyitik 



Penthouse 



450 West 33ia St . NYC 
Telephone (2121 695 6S55 



Skin- & Scuba-Diving — Aqua-Lung School of New 
York. Individualized instruction starts *cekly. Flex- 
ible schedules, all equipment. Certificalion. Fran 
Gaar, Director - P.A.D.I. - W-M #1. (212) JU 
2-2800 - 24 hours. 

8 Qay Courts — Reserve seasonal court time now! 
The new SUTTON EAST TENNIS CLUB. 60th & 
York Avenue, 751-3452. 



Tennis Parties 

nODAYS. SATURDAYS & SUNDAYS 

2V> Houra Gill I Pkry • Cofaf Vki«o 

Raplay • lUfrMhuMnti • SIS. • 8 Indoor 
Hot Thi couili • AO Pkiy L*t*Ii Wckrom*' 

MIDTOWN TENNIS CLUB 

«h Am. aid I7k CL »t»-«S72 




VACATIONS 



James Bond's "Goldeneye" — Fabulous 3 bedroom 
home of Ian Flemming. creator of James Bond. Pri- 
vate beach, full staff of cook and 3 housemaids 
(one who worked with Hemming) in Oracabessa. 
St. Mary, Jamaica, W.I. For information call (212) 
758-6392 Monday - Friday 10-5. 



Palm Springs Elegant, new 2 bedroom, 3 bath, 
den, 2,(XX) square foot one level Villa. Private 
courtyard with Jacuzzi and fountain. Completely 
furnished, professionally decorated. 2 minutes from 
downtown Palm Springs. Located beside 75' pool 
and sunken tennis court. No children or pets. Ref- 
erences required. Seasonal rental. (714) 974-3025. 



Winter Rentals - Ocean Front— Spend the winter 
in Myrtle Beach for less than the cost of your 
utility bills. Up to 70% Discount, Free Brochures. 
THE BREAKERS RESORT HOTEL, Box 485NY, 
Myrtle Beach. SC. 29577. Toll Free 
1-800-845-0688. 



lARBoTlSLAND SPA 

MIAMI BEACH, FLORIDA 33141 
ROOM RATES INCLUDES all meals, private 
conferences with our dietician, separate 
Health Spas tor men and women, water 
exercise classes. Tennis (day & night) 
Goll (3 times), five massages weekly, 
nightly dancing & shows, every resort 

CALLS^1-800-327-7S10 



Eleuthera, Bahamas — Relax at magnificent Villa on 
blue Caribbean. Private tennis court. Sleeps up to 8 
in 4 separate bedroom-bath units - Help Inc. A few 
prime weeks left for Winter Season - $150 per per- 
son per week. P.O. Box 263, Maplewood, N.J. 
07040. 

Say Thanks and Feel It At The NEW AGE 

HEALTH FARM. A very special Thanksgiving 
Seminar including Biofeedback, Colorhealing, Mu- 
sic. P.D. Ouspensky's use of Seven, Psychological 
Basis of the Esoteric and much more plus our usual 
programs and our exquisite natural foods. 2'/; hours 
NYC. Call for brochure and reservation: (914) 
985-2221. Ncversink, N Y. 12765. 

St. Croix by the Sea Condominium - Weeks. 
Months (704) 254-4263; (617) 349-2437. 

Adventure Getaway — Sailing. Backpacking. Canoe- 
ing. Biking, Nova Scotia, Jamaica, Adirondacks, 
Catskills; Weekend and Week Trips. Brochure: AD- 
VENTURE EXPERIENCES UNLIMITED. Box 
895. Westficld, N.J. 07090 or call (201) 688-3755. 

Foxhollow — Berkshire's picturesque Vanderbilt es- 
tate, resort facilities, superb dining. Weekend pack- 
ages, (800) 628-5990. 

^ the vacation ^ 
of a 

lifetime. . . for far less than you'd expect 
to pay. Sail the magic Caribbean on a hilly 
crewed and provisioned boat for as little as 
S600 per week per person. Or sail an equally 
fine yacht yourself for considerably less. 
Send dates and number in party. A truly per- 
sonalized service. 



(201) 
744-5005 



^ chartercmises 



Box 1400 - Montclair, NJ. 07042 



TRAVEL 



Club Mediterranean and Hedonism Holidays "Hot- 
line " call (212) 347-0539 - (516) 764-5301. 

Individually Designed Vacations — Private Villas / 
Yachts. Club Miditerrance. Dc'}i Vu Travel. (212) 
221-6657. 



Club Med Reservations — Instant Confirmations 
Caribbean. Mexico. Tahiti. Europe. Brazil. (212) 
354-1600. Our Only New York Office CELEB- 
RITY, 501 Seventh Avenue. Manhattan. 



Airline Discount Coupons — Selling S45 - $50. In- 
ternational Foreign Exchange. (212) 697-3000. 

Cruise Clearing Center — Caribbean. Mediterranean. 
Worldwide Reservations: Call (212) 347-0058. 

. . . Airlines and Travel Agents don't tell it all. . . 
JB s WORLD - (212) 582-6670 - (18 West 55th). 
Club Med. Aussie. 



Jacmel, Haiti — $318 includes Airfare. Car. Beach- 
front Hotel. Breakfast. AEGINA TRAVEL. (212) 
942-9500. 



EDUCATION 



College Students! Improve your grades. Send 
$1.00 for 356-page, termpaper catalog. 10,250 top- 
ics. RESEARCH ASSISTANCE, Box 25916NM, 
Los Angeles, California 90025. (213) 477-8226. 



INSTRUCnON 



Guitar Instruction — Learn quickly, thoroughly, en- 
joyably. ROBERT YELIN. Master Guitarist. 
490-0556. 

Read Faster - S98— Nationally known professor. 
Guaranteed course. READING SKILLS. 864-5112. 

Guitar Lessons — Unusually effective method en- 
compassing all styles. Taught by professional. Be- 
ginners to advanced. ETHAN FEIN, (212) 
781-8274. 

MCAT • GMAT - LSAT - GRE - SAT Courses. 
Higher Achievement Preparation Institutes. Eman- 
uel Federbush, Director. Formerly Columbia Test 
Preparation Institute. Not affiliated with Columbia 
University. (212) 247-1086. 



WORKSHOPS 



Breaking Through Barriers — Master powerful skills 
over personal and interpersonal conflict. Interview 
required. GRAMERCY PARK COUNSELING 
CENTER, 260-6001. 



COUNSELING 



Sexual Problems? Masters & Johnson Techniques! 
Sexual Counseling Center, (212) 255-3044. 

New York Psychotherapy A Referral Center — In- 

dividaul Psychotherpay / Couple Counseling. Mod- 
erate Fees. 133 East 73rd Street, (212) UN 1-9000. 

Surrogate Therapy! Single? Sexual Problems? Help 
is available. Medical supervision. Professional coun- 
seling. PAULINE ABRAMS, Ph.D., 580-8444. 
Seen ABC, CBS, NBC-TV. 

Better Than Primal — Select Singles, Couples Six 
Week Workshop to enhance intimate relationships. 
Dr. Saltzman. Author, Lecturer, Downstate Medi- 
cal (SUNY). New School. NYU. Individual hours 
available. 876-4703 

Mid-Westchester Counseling Associates — In- 
dividual / Family / Marital Therapy. Certified 
Therapists. Sliding fee. (914) 698-9393. 

Luv-Savers • Hotline — Remain Anonymous. In- 
stant Advice: Lonely? Relationships! Sexual. "Fee"! 
(212) 246-0331. 

Effective Therapy! Scaled Fees! Licensed Doctor! 
Act Now! 879-5221. 

Psychotherapy, Nassau Suffolk Association — Con- 
sultation, referral, licensed certified practitioners 
throughout Long Island. (516) 593-5013. 

Counseling & Psychotherapy, Westchester. Sliding 
scale. Individual - Group - Family. Free Consulta- 
tion. (914) 698-5696. 

Biocnergetic - Gestalt Therapy — Individual or 
Group. Licensed Educator: 472-9118. 

Experienced Psychotherapists — Husband. Wife 
available for Individual Psychotherapy, Couples 
Counseling - Call Anytime (212) 831-8617. 

Depressed or Anxious? Psychoanalytic Psychother- 
apy; sliding scale. Call anytime for appointment or 
further information. . . PARK CONSULTATION 
CENTER. (212) 581-1546. 

I'm OK - You're OK— TRANSACTIONAL 
ANALYSIS. Grow. Change, Enhance your Rela- 
tionships now. (212) 838-0072 

PERSONAL IMPROVEMENT 

Hypnosis! Weight, Smoking, Relaxation, Memory! 
Counseling! JEROME WALMAN, PL 5-4363. 
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PERSONAL IMPROVEMENT 

Want to Change a Habit? Lose weight, stop smok- 
ing, learn relaxation. . . become more assertive. . . 
SUZANNE WASSER. MA. Hypnotherapist... 
(212) 570-0123. 

Lose Weight Naturally with changed attitudes. 
Written Guarantee. N.Y. CENTER FOR HYPNO- 
SIS. 288-3832. 

Tired of not smiling? Cosmetic, compassionate 
Dental Care. 246-1180. 

Stress Reduction for executives, professionals. Con- 
fldential. Certified Psychotherapist. (212) 595-1022. 

Lose Weight, Stop Smoking! Ear-Acupuncture. 
Free Consulution. Free Literature, Licensed Doc- 
tors. 534-6800. 



Cosmetic Plastic Surgtr> Asmws. i>f N^ C 
Board Ci'rtined 

PLASTIC SLRGKRY 

KVKLIO • I AC K • NOSK 
BRhlAST • BODV S( I LPTl RINC; 
Complete Office Outpatient SurKery 



42 F.ast 63 Street. 10021 



(212) 737-6600 



Contact Lenses — If they're not from Vent-Air, 
they're not Easyweat^). Free demonstrations and 
bookleu. CONTACT LENS SPECIALISTS, 489 
Fifth Avenue, (212) 687-3880. 

Allergic? Hayfever, asthma, skin rashes, itching? 
Start to gel fast relief with allergy testing, by the 
medically recognized ALLERGY TESTING LAB 
(Medicaid-Medicare). Call (212) 355-1005, 133 
East 58th Street, NYC. TTii's Is Our Only OfTice. 

Orthodontics — Adults, Children. Using transparent 
braces. Qualified specialists. PL 1-0240. 

Diet Center— In 6 weeks Men/Women lose 17-35 
lbs. Free consultation. (212) 683-0594. 



WEIGHT LOSS CLARANTKKD 

I'Wmtte Diet. Famous Tray lor Mrlhod. Fasting. 
Juices. Special Diets. Free >i»edish Massage. . . 
.Sauna... Whirlpool Baths... (Ml... Tennis... 
Bicycles. . . Lovely pool on 10 acres of giant pines, 
ringed by golf course and hiking trails. Only 40 
Guests... Distinguished Reputation Since 1959. 

SETON INN SPA 

Lakeoood. N.J. (212) WO 2.4360: (201) 363-7733 



Pemunent Weight Loss — Designed exclusively for 
emotional eaters. Free private orientation. Excellent 
client references. 683-7974. 

Stress Distress? Consider Biofeedback. Learn bow 
to relax deeply. A professional service. BIOFEED- 
BACK STUDY CENTER. (212) 673-4710. 

Hypnosis, Imagery Conditioning — Smoking. 
Weight, Self-Hypnosis. ROBERT HERZ. (212) 
877-1853. 

Weight Loss Guaranteed: Up to 10/20 pounds/ 
week. Easily. Quickly. True Fasting. Expert Super- 
vision. Educational Program. Successful follow-up 
regime. Twenty years in operation. Medically Ac- 
cepted. PAWLING HEALTH MANOR, Hyde 
Park, N.Y. 12538. (914) 889-4141. 



ACUPUNCTURE FOR 
A YOUNGER YOU 

Rejuvanate your face • Lose weight I 
Slop smoking • Relieve aches and pains 
Licensed WAI-YIN KWOK f 'perienced 

From the People's Republic of China 
S7 K. 72nd SI.. \V( 10021 Tel: 570-6050; 



By Thanksgiving You'll Be Thinner with THIN 
FOREVER. As seen in Cosmopolitan A Harpers 
Bazaar Free Consultation. (212) 867-3466 

Lose Weight - Stop Smoking— Licensed Profes- 
sional Staff. NEW YORK HYPNOSIS CENTER. 
(212) 533-8180. 



■WRINKLES? LINES?' 
[Acupuncture FACELIFT] 

AS FEATURED In New York Magazine 10/9/78 
in Look Magazine 3/5/79 

I • No Surgery • No Pain • lie. MD t Acupuncturists | 
• Free Literature 

FREE CONSULTATION 
ACUPUNCTURE TREATMENT GROUP 
426 E. 89 St. NYC 10028 

or CALL 534-6800 



Beekman Pain A Stress Center — Call A. Lewen- 
bcrg M.D. 688-0813. 420 East 51sl Street. NYC. 

Bothered hy Obsessions? Compulsions? A group of 
physicians is conducting a FDA controlled study of 
a medication not yet on the U.S. market, but which 
has been used in Europe with notable success for 
these symptoms.- Interested? Call 737-1206. 

Exercise at Home with Professional Instruction — 
Focus on correct movement mechanics. Develop 
cfTicicnt habits, avoid back pain. Phone. . . Deirdre 
Pachon, 691-7950, Ext. 181. 

Manhattan Hypnosis Center — Lose Weight, Stop 
Smoking. Find out why we're the Best! 595-8579. 

Clinical Hypnosis! Weight, Smoking, Concentra- 
tion, Self-Hypnosis! Special Group (2-8) Rates! 
PAUL CAINE, Psychotherapist. (212) 683-1194. 

FURNITURE 

Furniture Wholesale Co-op — Brand names. Mat- 
tress S29; Frames $10; Convertible S98: Rugs S39: 
Spanish Bedroom $295; Brass Headboards $19. 
1 326 Madison Avenue. 876-5838. 

Platform Beds in Oak A Walnat— Trundles &. 
Bunks ■ Matching Dressers & Armoires - Hand- 
crafted & Sold Directly from our Factory Show- 
room - BEDWORKS. INC. - 121 West 19th Street, 
NYC, (212) 777-5640. Open 7 Days. 



BRAND NAMK DISCOUNTER 
• Itedrooms • Living Rooms • 
• Dining Rooms • 
• Slightly .Above C ost • 

•Ml Servict's • All (iiiarjntet's 
ASK I OK IIAKOI I) • I WILL Ql OTK 
(212)679-9171 (212) 679-9172 



Sofabeds. We Will Not Be Undersold! Immediate 
Delivery! FLAKS CONVERTIBLES. 49 East 34 
Street. . . 679-2322. 

Abacus Lucite Outlet — Save up to 50% on furni- 
ture, accessories. 102 West 29th. 947-8990. Catalog 
$1.50. 

Brass Beds... See the best! JOAO ISABEL, 120 
Ea.st 32nd Street, NYC. MU 9-3307. 

The Brass Store— A PARABLES TAIL, 172 
Ninth Avenue, NYC. (212) 255-1457. 



NORTH CAROLINA 
FURNITURE DISTRIBUTORS 

BUY FURNITURE AT COST PLUS PRICES 



OKXKE V» FAMOUS BRANDS AT COST 
PLUS PRICES. DRECT FROM LEADING 
MANUFACTURERS NEED FURNTTURE? 

J Bedrooms. Dmng Rooms. Liwig Room*. Sofa Bed&. WaO I 
|Units. Beddinq. Etc All Awibble for Diml Home Deliueryl 

MIITN CAROUNA FURNITURE DISTRIBUTOilS 

«East;islSlrMI • (212) 2«0'SaS] 
ttasMt Ctiarge ( Visa / Frtt Parking 
- Sal Dure Sun Noon-S 



Fredrick the Mattress King — Discounts on name 
Brands, Bedding, Convertibles. Murphy, Platform 
Beds. MU 3-8322. 

Great Scandinavian furniture for young people at 
THE CHILDREN'S ROOM, 687-3868. 



Decorator Discounts — Choose furniture, fabric, 
wallcovering, carpets from any decorator showroom 
and pay 20-30% below retail. POLYANTHUS, 

INC. 580-1167. 

Sleep and Save! Discounts on brand name bed- 
ding: Mattresses, Convertibles, Platforms, Plus: 
targe selection of authentic Brass Beds in heirloom 
designs. The FURNITURE CONNECTION, 165 
East 33rd, MU 4-1678. 



RECX)RDS/TAPES 



Viennese Operetta Records, lac — Extensive range, 
superb, vocal performances, on currently available 
LP's. Free List. Box 50-H, Dover, Massachusetts 

02030. 

Record Finder — Specializing in Shows, Movies, 
Personalities, Comedy, 78's. Evenings (212) 
436-3458. 



PETS 



Manhattan Vacationers — We care for your cat in 
your home. CATCARE, 421-5056; 695-8343. 

Aquarius Maintenance - Fishtaak Problems? Ex- 
pert service. Home/OfTice. RON SPEARS, (212) 
581-5590. 

Boarding?. . . Ask your Veterinarian about. . . 
PETLODGE'S wonderful care. 247-1313. 



FOR SALE 



Advertise on Television — 25-50% discounts on our 
30 second spots. Latest station list, prices. $2.00. 
I. MIC, P.O. Box 16990, Plantation, Florida 
33318. 

Brass: Queen-size Canopy Bed, Daybed, Dining 
Table, Bookcases. 2 Persian Rugs. (212) 988-0277. 



WANTED 



Bokara Rag Company pays top cash for used ori- 
ental rugs. Mr. Jan, (212) 532-0787; evenings and 
weekends (212) 897-2129. 

Oriental Ruga— Highest prices paid. HAKIMIAN 
INTERNATIONAL, (212) 684-2142 anytime. 

"Mona Lisa"* — Old, hand-painted copies wanted. 
Top prices paid. Box 1427 NYM. 

INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

Money; Financial Consulting For Women Only. 
My OfTice/Your Home. NAN MERSON, Z Law 
Associates, (212) 468-5565; (516) 681-6610 

SERVICES 

Xerox — Absolutely cheapest in town - 3.5 per copy 
with this ad. Minimum $1.00. 595-1567. 

Poems For Every Occasion — Individually Created. 
Hilarious - Serious. (516) 764-7405; (516) 

295-3732. 

Private Investigator — Conndential Reports, Resi- 
dential Security Surveys, Surveillance. (914) 
636-7456. 

Konrad - NYC and Aspen — Astrological Consulta- 
tions. Business - Personal. (212) 787-8600. 

Babysitting Service — Reliable, Competent, Trust- 
worthy. 30 years experience. AVALON REGIS- 
TRY, (212) 371-7222. 

Phone Secretary — By Special Technique. 24 Hours, 
Unlimited, V, CosL (212) 489-8870. 

Chauffered Rolb Royce Limos — Anywhere ■ Any- 
time. (212) 895-6019; (516) 883-4100. 

Houseboys. Our professionals love filthy apart- 
ments! Fabulous service providing bartenders, mov- 
ers, painters, hostesses, secretaries, etc. to homes 
and offices. Free brochure. LENDAHAND INC., 
362-8200. 
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Research. . . Writing. . . Editing. . . by Prnfcssion- 
als. All Fields. . . Free Catalog. . . ACADEMIC 
RESEARCH, INC. 240 Park Avenue, Rutherford, 
N.J. 07070. (201) 939-0252. 



$4 Answering Service/Mail Service S4 — Per year. 
Pick up on your phone. 24 hours available. Call for 
moneysaving surprise. 799-9190. 

From $4.00 a Month! Live. 24 Hour Answering 
Service, Direct Pick-up Available. Mail Service. 
ACTION, (212) 279-3870. 

Marquis Limousine — Latest Model Limousine - 
Anytime, Anywhere. "Reasonable Rates". Credit 
cards accepted. (212) 639-2338. 

Longhand on Short Notice — Invitations, Logos. 
Menus Calligraphed. (212) 580-8723. 

Heavy Cleaning — For your apartment. Waxing, 
carpets, windows, etc. SPRING CLEANING, 
(212) 765-4750. 

Behind every successful woman is another woman 
dressing her. We'll help you plan your wardrobe. 
ULTIMATE IMAGERY, (212) 490-0077. 

Change your clothes. I'll help any woman put 
together a tasteful wardrobe. AMELIA FATT. . , 
PL 7-6300. 



Wlwrrver yow're goina. . .Airport. OfTicr. SUkIiimi... 
*»hor». Ship, or Sbow. ..Rr*taur«fit or Races... 
Catskill* or Casino GO BY UMOl Yo« don I kav* lo 
b« a millionair* to liv« . . . a»d loo^ . . . lib* on*. 
IW Cadillac*. 2-Wav Radto*. 212-786-0900 
24 hours a day-ANVWHEAE. ANYTIME. 
Corporate a»d personal charg* accounts invited. 



Head Bayer — At New York's most fashionable 
store ■ Going in business for herself - Need help 
putting your wardrobe together - I can save you 
thousands. RANDI, (212) 244-4270, x374. 

The Wedding Executive — Experienced Wedding 
Consultant. Will assist in any or all aspects of Wed- 
ding Planning. Call for free consultation. Days 
688-1900: Evenings 688-6089. 

Marriage-Minded? Seeking the right partner? 
Phone or write THE MARRIAGE BUREAU, 15 
West 44th Street, NYC 10036. (212) 921-8665. 

DENTAL/MEDICAL SERVICES ~ 

Experienced Acupuncturist — Internist Ling Sun 
Chu, M.D., 107 East 73rd Street, (212) 472-3000. 

RESUME SERVICES 

The Correct Image: Resume/Career Service. RITA 
WILLIAMS. (212) 953 01 18. 

Professional Resume Guidelines — Professionally 
prepared instructions. Proven, up-to-the-minute 
techniques. Complete. Concise. Definitive. $4.95 to; 
CAREER ADVANCEMENT CENTER, Box 
1498Y, Troy, Mi. 48099. Immediate reply. 



LEGAL SERVICES 



New York Legal Consultants of Debra Nussbaum, 
Managing Attorney. Uncontested Divorces $150. 
Personal Bankruptcy $250 complete. Other fees on 
request. (212) 867-6880; (212) 220-4510. 

HEALTH/BEAUTY SERVICES 

New Method of Hair Removal: The Insulated IB 
Probe. EfTective and Permanent. RADIANT SKIN 
CARE, 140 West 57th, (212) 582-5338. 

Tom Masters' Electrolysis — Private, Professional, 
Effective. East 48th. (212) 759-2647. 

Waxing, Facials, Pedicures — Complete beauty ser- 
vices. 501 Fifth Avenue. 687-9097. 

25% Oir With This Ad— Leg Waxing, Deep Pore 
Oeansing, Problem Nails Treated. RADIANT 
SKINCARE, 140 West 57th. (212) 582-5338. 



THE B()NARWr.E 

CONTEMPORARY 
HAIR DESIGN FOR MEN ^^^k 

• Hair Styling ^^^^^p 

• Hair Coloring .J^^^^^^ 

• ScalpTreafment ^^^^^^k 

• Permanents ^^^^^^^ 

'Manicures-Pedicures ^^H^^ 

BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 
' 753-8545 

,'>21 MADISON AVE. (BET , -jSA 54 STS.I 



20,000 Women, SO Doctors, 20 Beauty Editors, 
200 Cover Models, 125 Movie Stars all use our 
Waxing Service. Need we say more. INDIVIDU- 
ALLY YOURS, 14 East 60th, (212) 593-2240. 

Suzanne De Paris — Praised by International 
Beauty Editors. Introductory Offer: Now $75, value 
of $175. Three hour trealment: Deep Pore Facial, 
Make-up Les!>on, Waxing, Eyelash Tint. Parafin 
Message - removes Cellulite, stretch marks. Mani- 
cure, Pedicure. Also - Enroll: Now $100, Value 
$200 - 5 ParafTm Facials. 509 Madison Avenue 
(53rd Street), 838-4024. Credit cards accepted. 

Hair Analysis • Mineral Content. Your hair reveals 
your body's nutritional needs. Complete informa- 
tion and sample kit $1.00. Send to HAIR ANAL- 
YSIS INSTITUTE. 170 Avenue C. NYC 10009. 

Cellulite Free Forever... No diet... I lost 19W 
Inches from hips, thighs & so can you. Classes by 
appointment. Call SHARON M. RUBIN, (212) 
888-0315. 



Hairlbdaij... / f 
NoiAe'lbiTX)rr(M / 1 

Lucy Peters ^JA' 

THE aNIQOE \ L-l / 

ELECTROLOGISTS 



UTILIZING THE REMARKABLE 
INSULATED BULBOUS PROBE 

PROVEN, IMMEDIATE AMD 
PERMANENT RESULTS 

Iditertoliiad nafionally in VoQw*. fOttKi*]. 
T)w N T Timi Mogoiin*. Vogu* HmMi t tMWty. 
G«ntl«in*ft't Ouort«fly. Am*ficon Homa ond Glofnowf 

Manhaoan 486-9740 Queens 830-0330 



Electrolysis - For Every Type and Color of Skin. 
The Insulated Probe used exclusively for greater 
comfort and accelerated results. . . Body and Leg 
Waxing. NICK FRITZLO & ASSOCIATES. 245 
East 87th Street. Telephone 289-0848. 

HOME/BUSINESS IMPROVEMENTS~ 

Painting, Papering, and Decorating — By People 
Who Are Quick And Expert. Call STEVE. 
873-4726. 

Compulsive Perfectionists will paint your apart- 
ment flawlessly. Expert wallcovering. Excellent 
References. Reasonable Rates. (212) 362-9763. 

General Contractor — All the rest, but cheaper. 
ROCKY, 646-8757. 

Joseph Sacks Inc. — Servicing The Decorating In- 
dustry for 25 years. Painting, Wallpapering Con- 
tractors. "If it can be hung. We'll hang it." (212) 
224-1116. 

Interior Design Services — Interior Window Cover- 
ings; Custom Roman Shades, BalUxin Shades, Aus- 
Irians, Laminated & Macrame Verticles, Woven 
Woods, Draperies. Workroom to you, up to 50% 
off, your fabric or ours. Full courtesies extended to 
designers. (212) 471-4150; (516) 374-1150. 



Divorcees, Busy Executives. . . need immediate 
furnishings? From bedding to Baccarat. . . Carpet to 
caviar. . . We're a total shopping service. "IM- 
MEDIATE GRATIFICATION", (212) 599-0950. 

Kitchen — Bathroom Remodeling direct from fac- 
tory. Experienced Designers/Contractors... N.Y. 
License #731904 - CLASSIC INTERIORS. 
631-9380. 

Alternatives in Design & Construction — Renovator 
sensitive to your needs and budget. 787-4600. 

Interior Design Group — Represents 15 A. SI D. 
Designers. Portfolios shown (212) 689-1 183. 

Renovation and Design — Painting. Plastering, Car- 
pentry, Electrical MICHAEL LAMACCHIA, 
685-0498. 

Professional, flawless painting, decorating, wallcov- 
ering. Careful, Reasonable People. (212) 729-4368. 

Frank Zangari Inc. — Interior Designer. Complete 
Residential/Commercial Interiors. (212) 651-8064. 

Levolor Riviera's - Vertical Blinds — Guaranteed 
Lowest Prices. Price them around. . . then call; 
KHP INC., Established 1946, (212) 238-5353. 

Gardner - Sincavage Ltd. — Interior & Architectural 
Designers for residential & commercial interiors. 
(212) 988-8369, Brochure. 

Expert European Craftsman — Restore/ReHnish 
Furniture at home/ofTice - RAPHAEL: 861-7861. 

Painting, Paperhanging, Cabinetry — Top Quality, 
Serving Decorators. Extremely Reasonable. 

246-9473. MC - Visa. 

Architects, Decorators and Individuals desiring 
quality Cabinetwork. UNDERWOOD. 966-2546 

Track by Jack, Inc. — Track Lighting Specialist. 
Designs, Layouts, Expert Installations. Big dis- 
counts. Everything in stock. 868-3330. 

Professional Painting — Private Houses, Coops. 
Apartments. Quality workmanship. Fully insured. 
Free estimates. 654-2015, 24 Hours. 

Fine Painting— Very neat, excellent references. 
DENIS CLEARY, 254-4244. 

Levolor Rivieras, Vertical Blinds — We'll beat any 
prices in the Metropolitan area. (212) 745-0501. 

Ferris Construction Co.. — General Contractors. 
Apartments. Brownstoncs. Townhouses. 247-7799. 

Floor Metamorphosis — Wood flooring, vinyl tile 
installations. 5 year guarantee. Shop around - We'll 
beat any professional price! NEW YORK FLOOR- 
MAN, INC.. 289-2900. 

Michael Wiener, A.S.I.D. — Residential and Com- 
mercial Interior Design, by appointment only. (212) 
689-2986. 

Floor Professionals — Gratis estimates on scraping, 
staining, waxing, installation. Work Guaranteed. 
NEW YORK FLOORMAN. INC., 289-2900. 

L.J. Sari Interiors — Caviar decor on Tuna Fish 
budget. 371-6240. 

A-One Painting Company — Carpentry, plaster, 
paperhanging without mess or mistakes. Ask Refer- 
ences. WE 7-0093. Weekends, NighU Too. 

Golden Floors — Professionally scraped, stained, 
waxed, polyurethaned. Call 654-7687 

Ceramic Tile — Large Selection Floors - Walls. In- 
stallations. THE QUARRY. 183 Lexington (31st), 
679-2559. 

The Floorman, . . wood floors sanded, installed, re- 
Tinishcd. Free estimates. All Work Guaranteed. 
876-8700. 
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HOME/BUSINESS IMPROVEMENTS 

Bachelors — Newly Single - Busy Executives For a 
flat fee we design a great apartment for you. We 
plan, coordinate & shop for everything. Your taste 
and budget. Any size job. ALTER EGO, 734-8547. 

Painting • Decorating — Interior, Exterior, Wallpa- 
per Hanger. MOSHE LEVY, (212) 435-8315. 

Wholesalers • Verticals / Levolors— 40-50% Dis- 
count! Never Undersold!. . . N.Y. / N.J. / New 
England. . . Hamptons. . . (212) 662-2335. 

Paperhanging, Painting — Expert Craftsman. Free 
Estimates. BOB MARSHALL, 924-8403. 

Whimsical Walls Ltd. — We custom design and 
handpaini murals for all spaces. (914) 769-6449. 

GREENERY 

The Plant Manager — Beautiful plants, plantscaping, 
professional maintenance. (212) 871-2177. 

Plants love Brown Gold Soil and Brown Gold 
Plant Food. 

LICENSED MOVERS 

West Side Movers Inc, — Fireproof Warehouse - 
Private Vaults. Courteous, professional service at 
reasonable rates. 222-2691. #670. 17 West 96th 
Street, NYC. 

Moving?. . . You'll love our low rates. S & D 
QUICK MOVERS, #399, 91 East 2nd. NYC 
228-1900. 

Upper East Side Specialists — Antiques. Pianos. 
Paintings. BROWNSTONE BROTHERS. 426 East 
91st. # 1665. 289-1511. 

Van Gogh Movers. All our men have concave 
backs and a highly developed sense of aesthetics. 
CA 6-0500. #895. 126 Woosler Street. NYC. 

Rolling River Transport — 79 Grand. Storage, Lo- 
cal, Long Distance. 925-5930. #167. 

Freedman Moving & Storage — Try us and save 
your friends the trouble of fmding a great moving 
company. Free estimates, credit cards accepted. 
#339. 21 1 West 28 Street, NYC. 594-3535. 

Van Gogh Movers. Careful, responsible, courteous. 
Call for free estimate CA 6-0500. #895, 126 
Woosler Street. NYC. 

Gradaate — Often recommended. Local / Long. 
#1706, Storage. 420 West 119th. 864-7640. 

The Padded Wagon — Antique & fme arts specialist. 
Fireproof storage vault, our own warehouses. Pack- 
ing, crating. Household and commercial. Free Esti- 
mates. Master Charge. #709. 692 Greenwich 
Street; 108 West 107th Street, Manhattan. 
222-4880. 



DAY MOVING «c STORAGE, DVC. 

1119 h jsl 2ini Stru t, \.> , . KMIIiy 

TIIK (.KM I K I'K.OI'l K IN M()\ IN(, 
All KiMids puddcd in hciusi-. (Juiik hut ourrful, 
KSI IM MKS Hithuiil Ohiiuati-.n. 
( all us for adtici' and pricf. 

447-4077 ::?1((42 



Established 189S. Local, long distance and interna- 
tional moving, storage and packing. SIEGLER 
BROTHERS, INC, ORegon 5-2333. Reasonable. 
Florida and California specialists. #256, 264 West 
llth, NYC. I C C #106384 

Nice Jewish Boy with Track and Warehouse, stor- 
age, pianos. Phone estimates. "I care". 7 days/ 
Nights. 925-1043. # 1678, 157 Hudson, NYC. 

American Van — Moving 4 Storage: We use only 
professional moving men, give honest estimates, 
and have excellent references. Agents for Van 
Gogh Movers. D.O.T. 895. Call for free estimate, 
226-6675. California Specialist. 



Result Movers, Inc. — Efficient Economy; Immedi- 
ate, Courteous. 107 East 2nd Street, #1675. 
475-6544 

Hud Movers — 3 Men / Large Truck $30 / Hour. 
461-0428.9. #281, 264 lOth Avenue. NYC 10001. 

Covered Wagon, Inc, Moving, packing, storage. 
Licensed, Dependable, reasonable rates. 255-1788. 
#742, 223 West 10th, NYC. 

Modique Inc, (The Dependable Mover) serving 
New Yorkers since 1948. Household, commercial, 
fme arts & antiques. All estimates guaranteed. 
Weekend services. #1053. 325 West I6th Street, 
NYC. 929-5560. 

Rainbow Movers — Friendly professionals. 
Household. Commercial. Packing. Storage. (212) 
431-8550, 290 Lafayette, #1747. 

Shieppers Moving Inc. — Lowest rates in town. 
Professional - Packing - Storage. # 1795. 31 1 East 
71st, NYC (212) 472-3925. 

Valium Unnecessary — No stress on your furniture 
or budget. (Check consumer agencies). BROWN- 
STONE BROTHERS, # 1665, 426 East 91st. Stor- 
age. 289-151 1 



TRUCKERS 



Little Van • Trucking .Man — Trucks you carefully. 
Reasonably. (212) 580-7608. 

Big John's Trucking — Low Cost - Highly Profes- 
sional, Dependable. 722-3534. 

Student & Artist Truckers — Are Better Truckers - 
We Try Softer. 741-0242. 

# 1 Truckers — Careful, responsible, courteous. Call 
for free estimate. CA 6-6670. 

Student Group — household; commercial. Ethical, 
Reliable. 925-0944; 925-0913. 

Light Panel Truck — Trucking, pick-ups/delivery. 
679-6423 anytime. 

MERCHANDISE OFFERINGS ~ 

Better Contemporary Dresses, Separates — Whole- 
sale prices. Pure wool - Holiday fabrications. (212) 
929-7127. 



Gold Prices Skyrocketing! 

Ours Are Plunging! 

Come Upstairs To Find Out Why 
no MAonoN AVE /« tm sii. new vonk. m,v. raoai 

01X >4»-0Bai • SUITE m • CU3K0 MONOAVt 
Open Tuesday to Satrdar 10 «.».-4 pja. 



Snakeskin Gifts — Advertised in Sales i Bargains 
and WOR. Appointment books, wallets, handbags, 
scarfs. Factory Outlet. ESROB DESIGNS, 1140 
Broadway, Room 1 507. Weekdays by Appointment, 
Saturday 10-4. (212) S32-6966. 



FURS FURS FURS 

HARRY KIRSHNER & SON 

307 7th Ave , New York r^u -i AQA1 

(Between 27ir 8. 28'h St^ 1 
Mon-fri 8 30 AM-6 00 PM-Sat 10 AM-S PM 



Call W.E.L, Distributing— Discounts M:iu.r .\ppli 
anccs. TVs. Stereos. (212) 423-4170. 

Picture Frames — Super savings on custom framing 
and framing supplies. MEDOFRAME. 245 Seventh 
Avenue (24th Street). Suite 45, (212) 989-6517. 



Designer Names at prices you wouldn't Believe! 
LIVINGSTON FASHION OUTLET, 163 Living- 
ston Street, Brooklyn (near AAS). (212) 834-8891. 



FACTORY PRE SEASON 
SHEEPSKIN COAT SALE 



40% to 60% SAVINGS 

• OFF COMPARABLE VALUES 
WE'RE THE REAL THING! COME WATCH OUR 
EXPERTS CUT AND SEW THE COATS THAT ARE 
SOLD IN AMERICA'S LEADING DEPARTMENT 
STORES. THOUSANDS OF COATS. IN DOZENS 
OF STYLES TO CHOOSE FROM. IF YOU'RE 
HARD TO FIT, NO PROBLEM, REMEMBER 
WE'RE THE FACTORY. PRICES START AT 
AN AMAZING S125.00 
OPEN SUNDAYSII 

MANHATTAN 

(Factory Outlet) 

920 BROADWAY 2nd FLOOR 
(Between 20-21st Street) 

HOUAS: 
MONDAY - FRIDAY 10 6:30 
SATURDAY 10 ■ «. SUNDAY 115 

*Comp«raM« Vduw arc ■imtl»f. not 
Idsnttcal to Amoricon SMoaphordor doeJont. 




AMERICAN SHEBPHERDER 



j 



National Brands — Major Appliances, Televisions, 
Typewriters. Factory Sealed - Guaranteed, Give 
Model. PRICEWATCHEKS INC., (212) 337-6633. 

Furs ■ Fun or Serious — For the gal who demands 
style, quality and a fair shake in prices. Come and 
see Sy and Joe, I. BRODY & SONS, 350 Seventh 
Avenue (4th Floor), New York City (between 29th 
& 30th). 947-2982. Monday - Friday, 9-6; Satur- 
day. 9-3. Fur Merchants Since 1929. 

Wallcoverings; Grasscloth; Handprints! Thousands 
of rolls in stock of Tirsts, seconds, discontinueds 
40%- 70% off. Photowalls, Murals, Brick, Paint, 
Floor Tiles. 300 Book Wallcovering selection. Ser- 
vice or Free Instruction. WALLPAPER MART, 
187 Lexington, 889-4900. 



[Fonoflv 




Uniqnc Boatiqac. DeaigMr Gown, Drcaaea, 
Sportswear (Perry ElUa, Carol Hora, Scott Bania, 
Bagatelle, WUl j Wear. etc). BenUlU Miat CoMi- 
tkm Antique Clotkei. Geaniac VictOfte WUiaa. 
Ml at wkoleaale or ditcomat pHtxs. 10:30-T:30. 
Moaday-Satarday. Late NIte Thanday. 168 Lea. 
Ave. (30-31), <S5-4035. Ill Duval, Key Weat, Fla. 
Newly Arrived FaB M«refc»dlae. 



Fireplace Logs — Seasoned Hardwoods, Kindling, 
Irish Peat. CLARK & WILKINS, EsUblished 1870, 
(212) 534-5110. 

Quality Scottish Sweaters — Lowest Rates. . . Great 
Gifts. Brochure. BERMUDA ENTERPRISES, 219 
Eldridge Street, N Y. 10O02. 

Abacus Lncite Outlet — Save up to 50% on furni- 
ture, accessories. 102 West 29th. 947-8990. CaUlog 
JI.50. 

Cnrly Lamb to Miak— Drastically Reduced. 363 
Seventh Avenue, (212) 564-0124. KAISER FURS. 

Television. . . Appliance. . . Bargaias. . . New. , . 
Warranteed. . . Call (or quotes. . . HOME SALES 

ENTERPRISES (212) 241-3272. 
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I Made It Mjneir announces Ihr Double-Wrap 
Card Beh by Cheri - The latest addition to our De- 
signer Collection in Bliu k. Neutral, Gold. Green, 
Blue, Red, Yellow. Oiai gc, Variegated (three col- 
on). Ciatom-made %i postpaid; Kit S6 postpaid. 
P.O. Bm 426. tham, N.Y. IW54. 


Verticd BHadt... ProCeasiontlly instRlled within 
72 houis. Horimatals tool. WINDOW FASHION 
FACTORY. . . (212) 43S4326. 


QaalHr Mwiwaw' Imnurier Hii^ <)uaUty Mens 
Suits, Jaekata opaoa WaniMuse to Public. 162 Fiflb 
Avenue, NYC >th Floor. 


PlioglMo AceoMeriei. BvetylMng— mytbing for 
your linVlaGe. SIEOLER FIREPLACE, 62 Oreen- 
widi Atwaan, nov Wctt lldi Street and 7th Ave- 
nne^ «44mi. Fkee gilt 


Warm Blankets — I(X)% Wool, handwoven by 
Mayan Indians. Brochures 20«. NATURAL FI- 
BERS, P.O. Box 4078h. San Francisc.i. C'alifDrnia 
94140. 


EMFLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES 






An unheard of opportunity 
for designers. 

You've probably heard that Avon pays Decorative 
Giftwore designers exceptionally well. But you may 
not know that the creative opportunities at Avon 
are also exceptional Contributing to over 250 
prodvK^ts introduced by Avon each year is a 
challenge. And the rewards are great. If you have 

with ceramic, glass and plastic... if you're highly 
motivated, very creative and versatile. .. we may 
hove an oppodunily for you in a dynamic design 
group in our midtown Mantxattan office. >fou doni 

great thinker. We're looking for people with ideas. 
Call Maty Arvi Luciano at S93-5179. Or write to her 
at Avon. 9 West 57th St., N.Y, N.Y. 10019. 

Avon 


CAREERCHANGE? 


SIMM V $80,000. it maliM (lo tflMeranci whit 
fM'rt tarnlag ■■«. If your prai«nt job It itii 
Hwi uHtlyiai iid ro longor ii rtmrding as 
•net it teemed to be, it'i time to make a cbenge! 
EPI kai helped bundrtdi ebioge eareort— and a 
RO-ewt, N-eMlialiN NRlidMllRl iRtarvltw it 
taty to iiraiit. Call tr errlta Mr. Norman. 

! ^ 'J ^EXECUTIVE PROGRESS 

•t(nM*>t..Nvc 10022 (2121 688-5U8 
HI miern llil,.«iooi«oe*. WT 11021 (516) 466-5232 

•Mf M*/ IMB/ BMi / >H1 r >» 'm 




Creative BIacl( Boole; Directory of Pliotographers. 
Illustrators, Film Matters, etc.. needs Northeast 
Represenutive based in Manhattan. Energetic. No 
ciiar amoUiv ntMrnnee-aokaiBien. High oominia- 
aion. Send letter nd reaume lo Julie Ddlaerooe. . . 
c/o Friendly PuMictioBi. SO Irving Ptoee. N.Y., 
N.Y. 10003. 


Is there life after college. . . outside of a 
t>pcwriter- - Creative Job Campaigns, professional 
resumes, unique cover letter individually designed 
to obtain interviews. Linda Layton-RE«SPONSE 
CAREER CX>UNSELUNG. ai2) 22t-8«M 


GtapUe IMvi'SniM Kagiowtitha Eatabliphed 
•oeeeaiftd firm wanla go getter to initiate and de- 
velop new accounts. Great potential for qualified 
person. Sales and advertising or graphic design 
bacitground important. Send resume and introduc- 
Hon letter stating qualifications to Box 1426 NYM. 


If you're really good, call 593-5179 

An equal opp>ortunity employer. 


REAL ESTATE 


APARTMENTS AVAILABLE FOR RENT 


OmCE SPACE AVAILAMJB 


HOUSE EXCHANGE 


Sattoa Place — 2 bedriKims, 2 baths, sunny, beauti- 
fully furnished. Noveml>er - March, S2,000 month. 
ai2) 97S-SS1S. 


853 Broadway (14th Street)— Small ofTiccs from 
$350 per month. Suitable for any business. No fee. 
Heib Giaff (212) 279-760a 


Hawaii... Swap your Manhattan Cn-np for Poipu. 
Kauai luxury home. 3 bedrooms, 2 baths on 9,920 
sq. tL landscaped. Fee simple. Principals only. Call 
Eari Black at (212) 724-ltSt. 


APARTMENTS TO SHARE 


i 


HOUSES AVAILABLE 




FOR SALE/lffiNT 


COUNTRY HONfES/FARMS 


LESLIE HARPER, LTD. (212) 794-9494. 
Featured ,V. K rimes. Seen on... NBC-TV 
News Careful screening. Brodum avalMile. 127 
East 69th Street. 


PeekskiU, N.Y.— Beautiful lakeftant property on 22 
acres. Swimming pool, tennis court, sauna. 5 bed- 
rooen, 7 bathroom, air-conditioned house. 50 mi- 
nutes NYC (212) 734-9494 for further 

information. 


PIWHH • HanMa • Acreage. Fkcc Utt. 9 oRieea em- 

ering 40 counties Toll Free N.Y. (MM) 962-148a 
Elsewhere (800) 448-4511. RURAL REALTY. 
Venice Center, N.Y. 13161 


Rnoker, own foom and bath, 1400; ahm utilities. 
Eveningi 6tS-9210. 


What (kaealm Miark it about one-helf gaBoa of 
gat from nid-Cown MialMttanT Teaaeck, N«« Jei^ 
sey oBkia great location, schools, parks, moeel For 
further inHotmatiaa and free brochures, write: TBA> 
NECK HOUSINO INFORMATION OFFICE. 
721 Teaaeek Road. Teaneck. NJ. or eall (201) 
837-0272. 


LAND AVAILABLE 

Seven bentifai waadad Mrna with stteaat in Otis, 
Massachu.<ietts. Heart of the Berkshiraa. Near ski 
lifts. Walk to private Uke. SI6.000. CsB (212) 
661-3322 9 a m 5 p.m 


As featured in McCall\ N.Y. Daily News... 
PREMIERE MANHATTAN ASSOCIATES, 
581-6976 Ask about our "fee- refundable policy." 
Midtown at 1 19 West S7th Street. 


WINTER RENTALS 


APARTMENT WANTED 


Northwest N J., Sasscz Coaaty — Year-roimd coun- 
ny feuaat. 2 badrooiM, H acre. S23.00a (212) 
399-0362. 


Miaau Waterfront — Furnished. 3 bedrooms, duck. 
Available monthly December Isi, $1,300 monthly. 
(212) 78^7973. 


FItndtM Bludle, l-l BadeRaw for Corpotaie Ex- 
Rcntivc AIro 3 bedrooen needed tot Beok Ptcsi- 
denL (212) 93S-<73a 


Southampton — Beautiful Waterfront Housc 
$106,000. Weekdays (212) 97S-SSIS: WeekLends 
(316) 2t3-3IMi 


Lake Placid - 1980 Winter Olympics— February 
I2th-24th, 1980. Still available in Lake Placid and 
swTounding area, private residences and apartments 
for reoL Also rooms for one night or one week. 
Can or write CENTURY 21 WILKINS AGENCY. 
Uke Placki. N.Y. 12946. (31«) 323-2347. 

Calskill Mountain Skiing Hub— 5 slopes to choose 
from. 3-4 bedroom, 1-2 bath Chalets. December to 
ApiiL REDMOND AGENCY. Route 21. Atkville. 
N.Y. 12406. (914) $86-3<06. Ooaed Sundaya. 


LOFTS 


SoHu - Skyline View— 2,500 square feet Large 
suana. bath, kitchen, washer /diyer, hardwood 

floors, im' edHagd atJf-acrrtce devttor. Rent 
S6S0; Fixnm Vte SSOjDOa l/l/W Oocupancy. 
431-7S0S: 9t6-*4SS. 


Sag Harbor— Circa 1790. 2 bedcoeais, IH baths, 

water view, gas heat, assumable Vh% Mortgage, 

$125,000. (516) 725-3701. 


Moatclair — Desirable community, 'h hour mid- 
town. Oiaciow Tudor. StOO plus utililies. (201) 
7S34S3I. 
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TOWN & COUNTRY PROPERTIES 



This is a Weekly Real Estate Section limited to Display Ads only. Display Ads are sold by the inch. The 
Rates for this section are as follows: I lime ad — SI 60 per inch; 2 consecutive ads — SI 40 per inch each; 3 
consecutive ads — $132 per inch each; 4 consecutive ads or 13 during one year — SI 20 per inch each. Long 
term rates also available. Larger sizes available in increments of V« inch. Extra S5 for NYM Box Number. 
Complete rates available upon request Payment & closing dates are the same as regular New York 
Magazine Classified. 




Non-binding Reservations Accepted. 

Bay Street Landing 

MEWS -MARINA. St. George, S.I. 

A unique concept in City Living* ^ 

Will Consist of ^ f t"'^ • 
"Open space" Loft Co-ops SrHlTrborhousds ' 
Waterside promenades • Racaufet/sporlts Center 



IQ A Key Land Of veMpment 



ittery ft. o^am ixj^i 

iComer of Wert StfSte) '' 
943-2140 



es: • 

57 Bay 
St Gooi- 
447-84' 




This advertisement is not an offering. No offering can be r; 
an offering plan is filed with the Department of Law of the SLate of 
New York. This advertisement is made pursuant to Cooperative 
Policy Statement No. 1 issued by the Attorney -General of the State of 
New York. 



ARMONK. .N.Y. 

OWN A WINNER! 

Chosen for architectural awards and featured in 
many national magazines this ultra-designed Con- 
temporary is you! Complete glass walls make tall 
trees and sun part of multi-purpose living area. 
Designed for your lifestyle incorporating the 
unique features you'd demand! If this house is you, 
call for an appointment! 

$297,500 

VANNIER 

12 Maple Ave, Armonk, N.Y. 
(914) 273-8400 



JAMAICA, W.I. COTTAGE 
For Sale Or Rent 
This chaming vacaHoB home is oa private ocean- 
fat>at property. The patio, shaded by coconut 
palms, faces beautiful while sand beach. The quiet 
surf provides good swimming. Sleeps four. Excel- 
lent cook/housekeeper. Northeast shore. Accessi- 
ble to U.S. Potential rental income. Dick Halpert, 
Day (212) 7S9-5561. Evening (212) 62S-171«. 



NEW CITY $263,000 
SECLUSION FOR CONTEMPORARY BUFF 
This 3 bdrm, 2 bth rustic, stone, cedar A glass 
contemporary is on 9.5 ACRES, gourmet kitchen, 
20x30 studio A sun rm, 20x40 ingr pool, very lo 
taxes. 

Luxury Home Division of 

MARTIN BERNSTEIN AGENCY 

New aty. Rockland Co (914) 634-4682 



Great Barrington, Mass. Area 
4+ ACRES - LAKEFRONT 

Town road, utilities, heart of private estate, prime 
location, 20 minutes to Tanglewood, S24,900. 
Terms. Principals only. 

(212) 580-8984 



CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 

3 bedrm Chalet Shell, insulated, septic, wired, fpl. 
1% ac. Stunning view. So. exposure. 1 mi to Bel- 
leayre ski slopes - S29,000. Terms. 

Several beautiful 5 ac parcels of woodland for your 
dream retreat in wild life sanctuary. 

S7 ac woodland, road through, borders trout 
stream, paved rd, view of ski slopes. Good to de- 
velop. $35,000. Terms. 

Beautiful secluded farm. Classic house, rough 
bam, beautiful rolling meadows, pond sites A tim- 
berland. A real chamer. $90,000. Terms. 

REDMOND AGENCY 

Route 28. Arkville, N.Y. 12406 
(914) 586-2696 Qoscd Sundays 



FIFTH AVE (Off) 
LOFTS 

LOCATION 

LOCATION 
LOCATION 

FINALLY A LOFT 
MOVES UPTOWN 
(Just Off Fifth Ave) 

LIVE IN THE STYLE OF THE 
1980's AND WALK TO WORK 

FEATURING. . . 
NEW KITCHENS 
NEW APPLIANCES 
CUSTOM CABINETS 
LUXURY BATHRMS 
»/CUSrOM VANITY 
WASHR/DRYR HOOKUP 
NEW FLOORS 
FRESHLY PAINTED 
NEW WIRING 

EACH 18(X) SQ FT 

$83,000 To $103,000 
Maint $384.04 to S476.67 

OPEN HOUSE 

Weds. & Thurs: 12 to 3:30 
Saturday: 2:30 to 4:30 
Sunday: 12 to 4 P.M. 

28-30 West 38 St 

L.B. KAYE ASSOCIATES 

888 1400 
Offering By Propspcctus Only 



SANDS POINT 

Entertain graciously. Expanded 6 bedroom, 4'/i 
bath Colonial. Magnificent pool setting, 2 family 
rooms for informal gatherings plus recreation 
room. Realistic taxes. $320,000. 

TOWN & COUNTRY REALTY 

Pt. Washington, N.Y. (516) 883-5200 



SARATOGA IS EXCTHNG LIVING! 

68.9 Acres overlooking Saratoga Lake 
Privacy - Great Investment Potential! 
IhIim 'IV 



48 Union Avenue 



(518) 587-4500 



IUall»r 

Saratoga Springs 
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FORT LEE VICINITY 

Winston Towers 6 Min. G. W. Bridge 

Executive Condominium set high on 
the Palisades w/spectacular River View 
Totally redesigned by prominent archi- 
tect, Karl B. Combs. Unique depth and 
shapes make unusual ceilings with crea- 
tive lighting, marbie floors, triangular 
dining room w/stainless steel wall. Buses 
at building. Only $225,000. 

BERN ICE KLRTZ REAL ESTATE 
1388 Palisade Avenue, Ft. Lee, N. J. 
201/592-1388 



KILLINGTON SKI AREA 

A custom-designed house featuring all the extras 
you might desire in a year-round vacation home 
including regulation size racquetball court. This 
S-bedroom retreat is situated on 4'/i acres with 
news of both Killington & Pico, only 3 miles from 
slopes. $197,500. 

Killington Valley Real Estate 

Box 236NY Killington, Vt. 05751 

(802) 422-3610; 422-3630 



Cooperative Apartment Manhattan 

GLAMOROUS SAN REMO 

A very special six room apartment is offered for 
sale on Central Park West at 74th Street. On a 
very high floor, it has exceptionally beautiful views 
of the park from the living room, bedroom and 
library & open city views from dining room & 
kitchen. 

Please telephone for details 
Alice Napier (212) 688-8700 

WILLIAM B, MAY CO. 




Immaculate Ranch on park-like grounds, in Estate 
area of Upper Nyack-on-Hudson. Formal living 
room with bay window, 30 foot family room with 
fireplace and pine panelling, 3 twin-sized bed- 
rooms, 2' i baths, eat-in kitchen. Flagstone patio 
with awning overlooks gorgeous treed property. 
Adjacent to tennis club, SI 45,000. 



Corner Main & Franklin Nyack, N.Y. 
(914) .158-3700 



WATERFRONT 
Palm Beach Area 
Located in North Palm Beach just a short ride by 
boat to the Atlantic Ocean or by car to Palm 
Beach. 3 BR, 4 BTH & 3,423 sq. ft. of living space 
and it's all on 1 acre of land overlooking the in- 
tracoastal waterway. The private dock, indoor-out- 
door pool, detached garage, sauna and cabana are 
just a few of the many extras. Located in pres- 
tigious area next to Lost Tree. Price $450,000. 
Frank H. Madsen-Assoc 

CLAUDE D. REESE AGENCY 

420 Royal Palm Way Palm Beach, Fla. 33480 
(305) 655-8744 



PARK SLOPE. BROOKLYN 

Large, sunny, corner 9 room duplex co-op apart- 
ment with private entrance from quiet side street. 
Oak woodwork and finished floors thruout, all 
painted. Estimated maintenance $306, $125,000. 

BERMAN REALTY 

105 7th Avenue Park Slope, Brooklyn 

(212) 638-8304 



Greene Co. 

HUNTER - CATSKILL AREA 
1750 Circa • Original Stone House 

Charming & spacious rooms, 3 bluestone Tire- 
places, 3 bedrooms, 7V'2 prime acres of country 
setting with large flowing stream & mini beach for 
swimming & bathing. All utilities completely im- 
proved. V/i hours NYC. Thruway Exit 20. 
$66,000. 

LEONARD DI STEFANO REALTY 

332 Main Street Catskill, NY 12414 

(518) 943-5676 



RiverBank 

ilPifRTAIENTS 

Spectacular Views o< the Hudson River 
and Manhattan Skyline 

166 BANK STREET 



30 magnificent co-ops containing 
1780 to 4300 sq. ft. of open space. 

• Permanent Residential CO. 

• wood burning fireplaces 

• 2 full bathrooms 

• whirlpool bathtubs 

• skylights 

• separate gas heating systems with 
individual apt. control 

• oversized kitchenettes with d.w. 

• new heating, plumbing & electric 

S75,325 to $159,850 

estimated monthly maintenance 

$300 to $637 
estimated tax deductions 75% 



LOFTSn 

FM 



LIVING 



Ltd. 



SALES OFFICE OPEN 
SAT. THROUGH WED., 10 A.M.-4 P.M. 

TELEPHONE: 964-6714 
Offering made only by duly filed prospectus. 



An open space co-op 
you can enjoy 
without being a 
construction worker. 

It's at 261 Broadway and it's 850 to 1450 square feet of fully-finished space, 
and we mean We mean all wiring, and plumbing and plastering and paint- 
ing, and oak-strip flooring, and kitchens, and bathrooms. 

You can move in and begin enjoying yourself immediately. And there's a lot 
to enjoy: 10 '-13 'ceilings. Over-sized windows. Room-sized walk-in closets. 
Luxurious baths. All-white formica kitchens. Total soundproofing between apart- 
ments. Individual television security system for each apartment. Full\- equipped 
laundry room. Resident superintendent and full-time porter. Elegantly finished 
lobby and public hallways. 

Then there's the neighborhood: Supermarkets and exotic culinary 
shops right around the comer Chinatown, Little Italy, the South Street Seaport 
— all within walking distance. And City Hall Park on Sunday feels like a day 
in the country. 

These unique co-ops are priced from $70,000 to $112,000. Estimated 
monthly maintainence is $367.50 to $588. Bank financing is available. 

261 Broadway 212-964-0488 or 5756 

We've added all the conveniences and removed all the disappointments. 

Call for appointment or drop in 12-6 dailv, 1-5 weekends. Offering by prospectus only. 
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NEW TORE nAGAZINE GOHPETITION 



1. "It's an amusing little wine with a nice nose, don't you find? 
We decanted it earlier to let it breathe." 

2. "Farmer Jerry's Crabaiq)le Red." 

1. "I'm a writer." 

2. "I do this thing in the back of this magazine — like a puzzle, 
only not really. It's — uh — sort of a contest, I work at home. It's kind 
of a game where people send in things — look, can I get you a 
drink? Oh, sorry, here's a napkin. I'm sure it doesn't stain . . 

Above, 1. What you should have said, and 2. What you did say. Competitors 
are invited to provide one example of Mune. 



COMPETITION NUMBER 366 



Results of Competition 363, in which you 

you were asked to select one title: Dark 
Cily, Sam's Cats, Next Time, Wife Left, 
Mary Runs, or Send Bill and to compose 
a two-stanza poem consisting of four-letter 
words. 

Report ; 1 ewer pieces of mail than usual, 
but one out of every three entries dealt 
with Sam's Cats. Which is more than you 
can say for Sam, judging by one out of 
every three entries. Speaking of judging: it 
seems the l>est assessment of wotd-Umit 
corops is to pretend no such restrictions 
exist and seek the singingest. Amazing 
that so much real poetry comes to light. 
Some managed wit, even. And some just 
thought in four-letter words. If you catc 
my drif. Thank you for your efforts on 
this one. Not easy. 

First Prizes of two-year subscriptions to 
"New York" tot 

Next time, give them 
Fois gras (pate) 
Some nice brie 
Mint lamb (take care) 
Aged beef (cook rare) 
Pine nuts (chop fine) 
King crab with wine 
Veal with snow peas 
Four rare herb teas 
Ripe figs (good size) 
Then rich plum pies. 
This time give them hash. 

Arlenc Sicgcl. Slumlord, Conn. 

Sam's cats left home Gone, near dawn 

With soft blue felt paws. 

Deep into dark soil They Qed free. 

Then wild over the years. They died. 

Hush. 

Roger Krubiner, Brooklyn 

Dear Sirs: Mail back 
Some drug that will 
Make Jane want much 
More love. Send bill. 



Dear Sirs: Tane took 

That eros pill; 

Send Fred; send John; 

Send Paul, send Bill! 

Robert F. Dean. Raleigh. N C. 

Sam's cats (four toms) live just next door. 
They hold Sam's love with soft cats' paws. 
Will) iron grip. Such prey won't slip 
Away. Such ever have been cat's laws. 

Wait. Here one's come from over Sam's 
wall. 

Sam's gone away. Jade eyes look vex'd. 
Then gaze into mine with that wily lode 
That mfce must know. "PUrr. Hill one's 
next." 

Nancy Joline, Huntington, N.Y. 

Runner-up Prizes of one-year subscriptions 
to''New Yoi1c»to: 

Wife left last week. 
'Fled with rich beau," 
Note read, "tres chic . . . 
Runs neat peep show." 
Good luck, dear wife. 
Will cope— wm't weep. 
Have long lewd life 
With your beau peep. 

Lesley Perrin, NYC 

locy said. "Let's piay! 
Play mama, don't work. 
Let's swim 
Let's sing 

Let's read this book." 

lune, July both gone 
Wide-eyed boys slip away. 
Wait Joey . . . next time . . . 
Next time weH pUy. 

Diane H. Ward. Salt Lake City. Utah 
sp. mention: Ted Judge, Stanford, Calif. 

Sam's cats turn rude when they want food, 
Sue's cats were born well bred; 
Sam's puss cats yell like holy hell, 
Sm't cats don't even died. 



BY MARY ANN MADDEN 



Sam's cats they roam away from home. 
Sue's cats have ne'er once Qed; 
Sam's cats they rant: Sue's poor cats 
can't — 

Them cats have long been dead. 

Albert C. Miller. NYC 

And HonoraUe Mnttiaa lot 

This fall Maiy jogs. Mary runs, buys togs. 

Skis oiKe each year — Mary gets more gear. 

Play ball each week? 

Look! Isn't Mary chic? 

Golf. Swim. What? Fret? Mary nins. 

Into Debt. 

Florence Tait. Cineimuli. Ohio 

They will (they said) , 
Next time they dine. 
Come with fine food, 
Nice cake, good wine. 
Sans glee, this home. 
Huge mess, sore wife. 
Next time, they host . . . 
Next week . . . next life. 

Bill Dingfelder. Syracuse, N.Y. 

Slow down, baby Take life easy 

Come with mama Hear Sam's cats play. 

They don't play rock 
They don't play roll 

They don't play jazz. Laid back. Okay? 

Anne Scott, Solon. Ohio 

Bent toys roll Into hard cold snow 
With wind, with dirt- 
Dark city. 
Poor lost boys 
Wash soot from toys 
They take from dirt- 
Dark city. 

Gaby UMay, NYC 

Sam's cats 
Take naps. 

Sam's mice 
Live nice. 

/. Greth, Reading, Pa. 

Life. Look, Post; Save your dime. 
Cone: hi^ cost — What next. Time? 

M. Ryan, Miamisburg, Ohio 
tp. mention: Bob Ntnerian, NYC 

Sam's cats 
Take dope, 
Won't purr. 

Can't cope. 
Sam's cats 
Bite vets. 
Don't make 
Nice pets. 

Mrs. r. C. Raxter, Circleville. N.Y. 

She's gone, Very late. 

Kids know, Loiig date. 
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snifter the Saturday nHHit 
crunch, try my bounttful 
Sunday brunch huffat* 
Just$5.95:v 




conM.aat your haart out. 

Breakfast Buff eL All you can eat Lunch Buffet <S7S 
Hefty drinks Dinner Sunday Brunch Buffet. 
51st Street & Lexington Avenue 7531515 



New York Health 
& Racquet Club 

Best & Largest in Manhattan 

I ' ' Midtowi\\ ' ' I 
132 East 45th St. 986-3100 

Midlown 
20 East 50th St. 593-1500 

UpJoivn 
1433 York Ave. (at 76th St.) 
737-6666 
' Downtown ' 

24 East 13th St. 924-4600 

Open 7 Days a Week (o Both Men 
& Women. lOom-lOpm Weekdays; 

10am-6pm Wfjekends. Unique 
ConcepJ. MidUmn Clubs Open at 
7:30am. Squash at 50th St. 
Tennis. 989-2300. i 



- MimI Sheraion, N. Y TInnes 

BRUNO 

Rlstorantr Italiano 
Lunc h, Dinner Mon.Sat. 
240 E.58lh SI. Reservations 688-4I90 



French Restaurant 

^ Lunch 12 to 3 
Dinner 6 to 10:30 
Monday Thru Friday 
Saturday— Dinner Only 
6 to 11 PM 

216 East 53ni St, N.Y.C. 
Reservations: 355-0322 




Hard life, High cost, 
Wife left. Much lost. 

Susan Walensky, New Brunswick, N.J. 

Anti-nuke, Anti-guns 
Anti-war, Mary runs. 
Anti-evil, Anti-sins. 
Let's hope Mary wins. 

Nila Savitz, Douglas Manor, N.Y. 

Mary runs four laps each week. 
With gait, with pace that vary. 
With tiny feet, with tiny toes 
Down oval rows goes Mary. 
Mary runs four laps each week 
With Paul, John, Gary, Carey; 
When they have sped said laps away, 
Upon four laps sits Mary. 

Arthur S. Ash, Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

With each hand grab 
Must that Koch pose 
That quiz, that self-same tune. 
Next time will Koch just stop some chap 
With: "How's your city doin'?" 
lames W. Penha, Jackson Heights, N.Y. 

"Swan Lake." said Anne. 
"Star Wars," said Phil. 
"Four kids," said Anne. 
Phil said, "Take Pill." 
Anne wept, love past. 
Phil just sips vino. 
Wife left? That fast? 
Send mail, care Reno. 

Marilyn Crystal, Scarsdale, N.Y. 

Will tidy room: Shop — then cook. 
View some Soap. Read good book; 
Play some golf, Chat with Dirk — 
Till wife gets back From work. 

Ruth Migdal, Brooklyn 
sp. mention: Don Tavel, Rapid City, S.D. 

This slow walk with time cuts fast. 

Mom's 

Gone. 

Susan K. Evershed, Brooklyn 

Sam's cats 
Live here 
When Sam's 
Away. 
They miss 
That dear; 
More, this 
Sand tray. 
Rosemary Bascome, Shelter Island, N.Y. 

Sam's cats play upon your lawn, 
Mary says she'd like them gone. 
(Four cats spat then your knee bled, 
"Next time send Bill," Mary said.) 
Mary runs away that dawn 
With Bill, plus Sam's cats, plus your lawn. 
"Drop dead," said that dame sans pity. 
Thus your wife left this dark city. 

David Lumsden. NYC 
sp. mention: Msgr. A. V. McLees, 
St. Albans, N.Y. 

CompcllUoa Rulrc One entry should l>e tcnl to 
CompeliUon Number 366, New York Magazine, 
7SS Second Avenue. New York. N.Y. 10017. It 
must be received by Novemt>er 9. Editor's deci- 
sions are final and all entries txcome the property 
of Ntw York. First-Prize winners will receive two- 
year subscriptions to Ntw York, and Runners-up 
wUl receive one-year subscriptions. Results and 
winners' names will appear in the issue of De- 
cember 10. Out-of-town postmarks are given three 
days' grace. Postcards only, please. ^_ 



LA TRAVIATA 

ITALIAN & SPANISH CUISINE 

LUNCH • DINNER • COCKTAILS • CREDIT CARDS 
CLOSED MON. 
72 Macdougal St. • Tel 777-9926 
IN THE HEART OF THE VILLAGE 



NEED A DATE? 

DON7 
CALL HELENA. 

But, if you're Jewish, attractive, educated, 
tired of the singles' scene ...Call Helena 
The real secret is to date only those peo- 
ple who meet your very personal needs 
...and the key to that secret is Helena. 

Our exclusive screening 
process, in-depth inter- 
views with Helena and 
our consulting psycholo- 
gist are all handled with 
complete confidentiality. 
Please call for a 
private Interview 



(212) 759-9009 

CALL HELENA Of? BINA 

H€l£Nn 

400 MAI3ISON AVE.. NYC 




Have your 

favorite 
cocktail 

with the 



IN THE THEATRE DISTRICT 
AND ALL AROUND MANHATTAN 




if We hate to brag but... -k 

if Leading food columnists have ^ 
. been raving about us since 

the day we opened. * 
^ Why not find out for yourself. 

4fu9ianlfucm 

. 1059 3rd. Avmhm (bet. 62nd ft 63nl. Sts.) 

* RESERVATIONS: 83848S0 * 

★ ★★★★★★★★★★ 



it 
★ 
★ 
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Brief Lives / Robert Masello 

A LIFE IN THE TUNNEL 



"...Harrison, having worked almost 30 years in the tunnel, 
probably knows more about its daily functioning than anyone..." 











t 
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or the first time 
in my life, I feel a 
certain kinship 
with the immortal 
Dante. Dogging 
the heels of my 
own Virgil, I turn 
up the collar of 
my jacket and descend into the huge, 
roaring, dimly lit passage that delves 
93 feet below the surface of the earth. 

"Don't worry," shouts my guide, Of- 
ficer Frank Harrison of the Triborough 
Bridge and Tunnel Authority, "I won't 
let you get lost." 

I'm not particularly worried about 
that; I already know of at least two 
good ways out of the Queens-Midtown 
Tunnel, and Harrison, having worked 
almost 30 years In it, probably knows 
more about its daily functioning than 
any man alive. What does worry me 
a bit is keeping my footing on the 
narrow walkway that runs the length 
of the tunnel about four feet above 
the hoods of the cars shooting through. 
The iron railing, only about knee-high, 
is no help, and there is a powerful 
wind at our backs. 

"Is it always this windy in here?" I 
shout above the roar of the traffic. 

Harrison nods. "The cars going 
through are pushing air ahead of them 
and pulling it behind," he hollers. "And 
we've got huge fans and ventilators 
blowing out the monoxide all the time." 

We continue cautiously on for a cou- 
ple of hundred feet until we reach the 
first of the three glass-enclosed booths 
on this side of the tunnel. Inside, the 
noise level drops off considerably, and 
the wind, altogether. The officer sitting 
inside is writing intently in a little 
black book. There is just enough room 
for the three of us if we stand in a row. 

"How long are you in here for at a 
stretch?" I ask the man on duty. 

"Two hours at a time before you get 
a blow." 

"The air pollution ever get to you?" 

"Not really — every booth has its 
own outside ventilation system. But 
you do freeze. All we've got are these 
overhead heaters. They keep this much 
warm," he says, drawing a small circle 
on the top of his head. 



I notice there are no books or maga- 
zines around. "What about boredom?" 

"For me," Harrison volunteers, "the 
time has always flown by. But I do re- 
member one guy who claimed he had 
counted the number of wall tiles be- 
tween each booth." 

We leave the on-duty officer, pass 
through a dingy crossover to the oppo- 
site tunnel, and head along another un- 
nerving walkway back toward Queens, 
again with a blustering wind behind us. 

Harrison, a big, burly man with a 
thick mustache and an imperturbable 
nature, enjoys puttering around the 
peaceful one-bedroom frame house in 
Queens that has been in his family for 
four generations, and bowlingon Thurs- 
day nights with the St. Alban's league. 
His wife of 27 years, Norida, plays on 
a rival team, but Harrison admits that 
"I have no real male friends. I have 
only one friend, my wife. We do every- 
thing together." 

He is currently a senior officer in 
the Rock — ^"That's what we call the tun- 
nel 'cause it cuts through the rock be- 
low the river" — scheduling work shifts 
for 125 men and two women. 

"Nobody works in the tunnel all the 
time," he explains back in his Spartan 




In the Rock: Frank Harrison on duty. 



office in the TBTA building, just off 
the Queens toll plaza. "Each officer 
works about six hours a day and gets 
a lunch break plus a rest period. They 
work on rotating schedules, so one 
week they'll do two days in the tunnel 
and three in the toll booths, and the 
next week the reverse." 

Harrison spends most of his time in 
the station house these days, doing ad- 
ministrative work. But his many years 
in the Rock haven't been forgotten; he 
is constantly on call for- any emergency. 

"We get 'em all," he says. "Heart at- 
tacks, fires, collisions." This hole in 
the ground is fraught with constant 
danger, and one accident in 1974 
earned Harrison a special citation 
from the MTA — and a badge he wears 
even today. Deep in the tunnel, a 
huge truck plowed into a Fiat from be- 
hind and wedged it under the back of 
a Greyhound bus. Harrison had to use 
hydraulic jacks and hook lifts to raise 
the bus a couple of feet off the ground. 

"We figured the guy in that car had 
to be dead. We'd given him the last 
rites and all of that." 

Harrison and a fellow officr crawled 
under the precariously balanced bus, 
cut away the Fiat's steering wheel, and 
dragged the unconscious driver out of 
the wreckage. "A couple of days later," 
Harrison recalls, "I heard the guy was 
alive and well — all he had was super- 
ficial cuts from the broken glass." 

On another occasion, Harrison him- 
self ended up hospitalized. He had 
raced to the scene of a rear-end colli- 
sion, "and I was so intent on getting 
the guy out of the car in back that I 
fell off the truck and landed on my left 
shoulder. " When the ambulance arrived, 
it took away Harrison. "I was laid up 
for five weeks and the shoulder still 
hurts today in wet weather." 

Harrison will be eligible to retire in 
just three more years, but he doesn't 
plan to. "I'd only go from one job to 
another; I'm just not a sitter." 

It seems a man can become attached 
to this tunnel, and Harrison shows it. 
"I've been in the Rock since 1950," 
he says, "when I was 22 years old. So 
maybe I'm just afraid that it wouldn't 
work without me." ^ 
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The rich, rare excitement of exotic Amaretto and the 
classic elegance of fine imported French Cognac. Together at last! 
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Latest Smoker Research Just In: 
MERIT undisputed victor over leading high tars 
in tests comparing taste and tar levd. 

Smokers 

Prefer Merit 

3Tol! 



SmcJiers find the taste of low tcir 
MERIT matches that of high tar cigarettes. 

New taste-test results pun e it. 
Proof: A significant majoriry of smokers rated 
MERIT taste as gtxxl as— or better than — 
leading high tar brands. Even cigarettes having 



tas 

m 



twice the tar 

Proof: Of the 95% stating a preference 
when tar levels were revealed, 3 
out of 4 smokers chose the MERIT 
low tar/g(xid taste combination 
over high tar leaders. 

MERIT snx)kers rate low tar 

MERIT satisfying taste 
alternative to high tar brands. 

New national smoker study 
results prove it. 
Proof The overwhelming 
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majority of MERIT smokers polled felt they didn't sacrifice 

taste in switching from high tar cigarettes. 

Proof 96"<i of MERIT smokers don't miss former high 

tar brands. „ ^ ^ r ,^ . i . 

^ Proof: 9 out or 10 enjoy smoking as 

"^"^^"^ \ much since switching to MERIT, are ^iad 
they switched, and report MERIT is the 
best tasting low tar they've ever tried! - 
You've read the results. The con- 
clusion is clearer than ever: MERIT 
delivers a winning combination of 
taste and low tar. 

A combination that seems to be 
attracting more and more smokers 
•eVery day and— more 
importahtly- satisfying them 



Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Is Dangerous to Your Health. 



Kings: 8 mg"tar',' 0.6 mg nicotine- 
1 0O's : 1 1 mg"tar ."0.7 mg nicotine 
av. percigarene. FTCRepon MaY'78 
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